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CENTRAL ASIA.* 


One of the primeval seats of the human race, and once the centre of 

wer, grandeur, and civilisation, there are in the present day no regions 
on the face of the earth that are in a more lamentable social condition 
than those of Central Asia. That this state of things should so long con- 
tinue is in no small degree owing to the same international jealousies 
which uphold a semi-barbarous Muhammadan power within Europe itself. 

The Turkomans pointed out sea-marks to Vambéry on the Caspian 
which they said had been placed there by the ‘Inghiliz’’ to mark the 
limits of the Russian waters, the other side belonging to the Turkomans, 
“whom the ‘Inghiliz’ would always protect against the attacks of the 
Russians.” There was naturally no foundation for the statement, but it 
shows what is the prevalent idea in the country ; and so they go on with 
predatory raids, slave hunts, and murderous assaults on travellers and 
caravans, with an impunity which is only now and then repudiated by the 
equally cruel and barbarous local governments. 

It is not a very pleasant version of matters that political exigencies 
should even in an indirect manner entail such a vast amount of moral 
responsibility, and it becomes still more disagreeable when it is considered 
that these exigencies have possibly no basis whatsoever. 

Politically, the mistake lies, in respect to Turkey, in always taking it 
for granted that, in case of Christianity supplanting the Crescent, Russia 
must necessarily be in the ascendant. In respect to Central Asia, the 
mistake is that Christianity, or civilisation, being in the ascendant, our 
empire in India would be thereby jeopardised. Geographers are all at 
utter variance with politicians upon this latter point. Sir H. Rawlinson, 
Sir R. I. Murchison, Mr. Crawford, and others, all agreed, when dis- 
cussing the results of Vambéry’s explorations, that the real rivalry be- 
tween us and Russia in Central Asia is in commerce, and not in polities. 

It is a sort of law of nature, admitted as such by the late Sir Robert 
Peel, and shown by our own position in India and New Zealand, by that 
of the French in Algeria, and of the Russians in Central Asia, that, 
when civilisation impinges on barbarism, the latter must give way. The 
Russians were, in Vambéry’s time (1863), at Kaleh (castle) Rehim, on 
the Jaxartes; they are at the present moment masters of Kho- 
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kand. Nor do we grieve at these extensions of their frontiers; on 
the contrary, we are inclined to think, and so, we opine, will any one 
who will be at the trouble of perusing the following account of Vam- 
béry’s experiences, or who are acquainted with the previous writings of 
Khanikoff, Lehmann, Wolf, Abbott, and others, that, in the words of a 
sound philosopher, “ both nations, by advancing their frontier and approxi- 
mating to-each other, only tend to civilise barbarous regions, and to bring 
savage nations under a regular system of government.” 

The actual condition of these most miserable countries is exemplified 
the moment the frontiers are crossed. Vambéry, disguised as a dervish, 
and having, therefore, advantages which no other European traveller ever 
had of seeing the interior life of the people, crossed the Caspian at its 
extreme south-east corner, from Kara-tepe (Black Hill) to Gomush-tepe 
(Silver Hill), an old Macedonian site, and which has probably received 
its mame from the silver coms found there. On his way he passed 
Ashurada, a Russian station, where were three Russian men-of-war, espe- 
cially employed in preventing piracy, and yet, notwithstanding which, we 
are told that piratical hordes of Turkomans still hide their vessels along 
the coast, whence, extending their expeditions to a distance of a few 
leagues into the interior, they return to the shore, dragging with them 
Persian, and even sometimes Russian, slaves. All are fish, indeed, that 
fall in their net, and an undisguised or umaccredited Englishman or 
Frenchman would experience the same fate. 

“ Let us,” says Vambéry, “only picture to ourselves the feelings of a 
Persian, even admitting that he is the poorest of his race, who is sur- 

ised by a night attack, hurried away from his family, and brought 

ither (to Gomush-tepe) a prisoner, and often wounded. He has to ex- 
change his dress for old Turkoman rags that only scantily cover parts of 
the body, and is heavily laden with chains that gall his ankles, and occa- 
sion him great and unceasing pain every step he takes; he is forced 
upon the poorest diet to linger the first days, often weeks, of his captivity. 
That he may make no attempt at flight, he has also during the night a 
karabogra (iron ring) attached to his meck and fastened to a peg, so that 
the rattle betrays even his slightest movements. No other termination 
to his.sufferings than the payment of a ransom by his friends ; and fail- 
ing ‘this, he is liable to be sold, and perhaps hurried off to Khiva and 
Bokhara ! 

“To the rattle of those chains I could never habituate my ears; it is 
heard in the tent ef every Turkoman who has any pretensions to ‘ re- 
spectability’ or position. Even our friend Khandjan had two slaves, 
lads, only in their eighteenth and twentieth year; and to behold these 
unfortunates, in the bloom of their youth, in fetters, made me feel inde- 
seribable emotion, repeated every day. In addition, I was forced to listen 
in silence to the abuse and curses with which these poor wretches were 
loaded. The smallest demonstration of compassion would have awakened 
suspicions, as, on account of my knowledge of Persian, I was most 
frequently addressed by them. The youngest of our domestic slaves, 4 
handsome black-haired Irani, begged of me to be so good as to write a 
letter for him to his relatives, praying them, for God’s sake, to sell sheep 
and house in order to ransom him, which letter I accordingly wrote. 
Upon one oceasion I thought, without being perceived, I might give him 
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a cup of tea, but unluckily, at the moment when he extended his hand to 
receive it, some one entered the tent. I pretended to be only beckoning 
to him, and, instead of presenting him the tea, | felt constrained to give 
him a few slight blows. During my stay in Gomush-tepe no night 

ed without a shot echoing fromthe sea-shore ~ announce the arrival 
of some piratical vessel laden with booty. The next morning I went to 
demand from the heroes the tithes due to the dervishes, or rather, let me 
say, to behold the poor Persians in the first moments of their misfortune. 
My heart bled at the horrid sight ; and so I had to harden myself to 
these most striking contrasts of virtue and vice, of humanity and tyranny, 
of scrupulous honesty and the very scum of knavery.” 

It is curious to read with what facility these abductions of living beings 
are effected by the karaktchi, as the professional kidnappers are called. 
On one occasion we are told of a karaktchi who had alone, on foot, not 
only made three Persians prisoners, but had also, by himself, driven them 
before him into captivity for-a distance of eight miles. On another oc- 
casion the karaktchi sailed in a boat to a Persian village under the pre- 
tence of purchasing a cargo. The bargain was soon made; and scarcely 
had the unsuspicious Persians appeared with their goods upon the sea- 
shore than they were seized, bound hand and foot, buried up to their necks 
in their own wheat, and forcibly carried off to Gomush-tepe. One would 
think that experience would make them a little more cautious. The 
Russians interfered on this occasion, and the Turkomans were obliged to 
give hostages for the future, but the Persians remained in chains. 

At Etrek, the next place they came to, it was the same thing over 
again. They passed few tents without seeing two or three Persians in 
them heavily laden with chains. Among them was an unfortunate 
Russian, one of the sailors kidnapped from Ashurada; the other had died 
in captivity. The very name of Etrek, which is given both to a river and 
to the inhabited district im its vicinity, is, we are told, a word of terror 
and a curse for the unfortunate inhabitants of Mazanderan and Taberistan. 
“ Even in Gomush-tepe,” says Mr. Vambéry, “ these cruel scenes were 
loathsome to me: judge, then, how my feelings must have been revolted 
when I learnt to regard the last-named place as the extreme of humanity 
and civilisation !”” 

Beyond Etrek the desert began, and on its borders were a tribe of 
robbers called Kem, who plundered on their own account, and were in 
hostility with the other tribes around. The goat-skins were filled here 
with the last sweet water that they would meet with, until after twenty 
days’ journey they should refresh themselves on the banks of the Oxus, 
and the caravan took a northerly direction, without the slightest trace of 
@ path indieated by foot of camel or hoof of other animal. The author 
had, it is to be observed at the outset, as all along, much to suffer from 
the suspicions attaching to his physiognomy and general appearance, but, 
versed as he was in the language of the Koran and the religious sayings 
and practices of the Sunnis, he always triumphed over these obstacles. 
The positions he was placed in were, however, constantly demanding a 
considerable amount of ingenuity and resolution on his part. He did not, 
however, dare to take a note, nor could he ask the name of a place, village, 
ruin, rivulet, hill, or plain, for in his character of a dervish he was pre- 
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sumed to be indifferent to all sublunary things. All these matters he had 
to gather by stealth. 

The Koren-taghi, or “ hills,” with their green valleys, first presented 
a change to the desert, with its salt marshes. On these hills is a ruined 
castle called Meshedi Misriyan, some of the square bricks of which re- 
sembled those found ‘at Gomush-tepe and Kizil Alan, or Alexander's 
Wall. The Yomut tribe, who encamp here, have a tradition associated 
with this ruin connected with one Gok-leng, or “ Green Lame One,” from 
whom the tribe of Gok-lens are descended. The reader will remember 
that the hero of Samarkand, Taimiir-leng, Tamerlane, or Timour, was 
also so called on account of his lameness. There were other ruins on the 
same hills. 

Two days’ farther travel brought them to the little Balkan, and one 
farther to the great Balkan, and the green hills and lovely valleys were 
not without charms, but there was no water, and the et was 
extreme, “an immense abandonment covering the whole, as it were, with 
a veil of mourning !” 

Beyond came the great desert, and even the dervishes had to arm. 
They crossed on their first day’s journey the old bed of the Oxus, which, 
tradition says, once flowed past the ruins of Meshedi Misriyan. Amon 
the curiosities met with the second day were two chairs, held in honour 
because the travellers who had last occupied them had perished in the 
desert, and a wild man or outlaw, one who had blood upon his head, and had 
been for years wandering thus alone. The sufferings from want of water 
soon became intense, and it was impossible to eat without water to relieve 
the parched mouth. Many were suffering from diarrhcea from drinkin 
saline and impure water. The heat was also unendurable, and added to 
the torments of thirst. Yet, as a dervish, Vambéry had, under these 
circumstances, to visit and pray at the tomb of a saint who had once been 
a giant, and had in that character for countless years defended the wells 
of salt water around from the attacks of evil spirits who sought to fill 
them up with stones. “ My despair,” says our traveller, “knew no 
bounds: it was the first time that I really felt anxiety for the result.” 

Reaching at length the extreme boundary of the sand, a better country 
was announced by the presence of wild horses or asses, and gazelles. The 
former, as they advanced over the table-land called Kaflankir, or “ tiger- 
field,”’ said to have been once an island between two channels of the in- 
constant Oxus, were met with grazing in herds of hundreds. On one oc- 
casion the cloud of dust raised by them, and the clatter as if of a thou- 
sand horsemen, caused quite a panic, till the sounds were found to proceed 
from a countless number of wild asses. 

Hence they reached a district inhabited by Ozbegs, or Uzbegs, and 
Yomuts. The latter, as nomads, detest the Uzbegs, who lead a sedentary 
life. Beyond came the environs of Khiva, which, with its small home- 
steads in the form of strongholds shaded by lofty poplars, its fine meadows 
and rich fields, Vambéry says, still seems to him, after visiting the most 
charming countries of Europe, as beautiful as ever. Khiva itself, rising 
in the midst of these gardens, makes with its domes and minarets a 
most favourable impression, but this, as with all Oriental cities, “ when 
seen at a distance.” 


What need to say, then, that the interior is very different from what 
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its exterior would lead us to expect! Khiva has been visited and described 
by several English travellers, and Vambéry sums up all that can be said 
of it when he declares that it is inferior to a Persian city of the lowest rank. 
Picture to oneself three or four thousand mud-houses standing in different 
directions in the most irregular manner, with uneven and unwashed walls, 
and fancy these surrounded by a wall ten feet high, also made of mud, and 
you have a conception of Khiva. The population is chiefly Uzbegs, with 
some Turkomans, Kara Kalpak, or “ Black Hats,” Kasak or Kirghis (same 
as Cossack), Sart or Tajik (old Persians), and Persian slaves and free 
men. One bazaar, called Kitchik Kervanserai, or ‘‘the small caravan- 
seray,” is devoted to the barter of Persians brought by the Tekke and 
Yomut Turkomans for sale. But for this article of business Khiva itself, 
Vambéry declares, could not exist, as the culture of the land is entirely in 
the aa 4 of slaves. Their number in Khiva alone is estimated at forty 
thousand. What a picture does this present us of Central Asia when this 
in only one khanat ! 

The khan who rules over this seat of abomination is so cruel that even 
his own subjects are ashamed of him. He at once makes slaves of all 
strangers of doubtful character, while his “ cousin” of Bokhara puts them 
todeath. It is doubtful which is the worst alternative. The palace here 
is called Ark, and a public audience Arz, from a derivation of great an- 
tiquity, Ar, “ great or powerful.” Vambéry successfully played the part 
of holy dervish before this redoubtable chief, who presents, he says, in 
every feature of his countenance the real picture of an enervated, imbecile, 
and savage tyrant, and, congratulating himself upon his successful per- 
formance, he adds, “‘ What a happy fatality, that gloomy superstition often 
imposes limits to the might and blood-thirstiness of such tyrants!” Asa 
dervish he appears to have been well fed and even well paid by the 
Khivites. The good things in which he traded—for safety sake—were 
Khaki Shifa, or “ health dust,” dust from the Prophet’s house at Medina, 
and the nefes, or “ holy breath,” both alike esteemed as infallible cures, 
and both very inexpensive—more especially dust. The Uzbegs, though 
rough hewn, are declared to be the finest + hme of Central Asia. 

At the Treasury, Vambéry saw about three hundred Tchaudors 
prisoners of war. ‘They were separated into two classes: those who were 
under their fortieth year were destined for slavery; the Aksakals, or 
“white beards,” were led to the gallows or the block. Eight of these 
old men were in his presence placed down on their backs upon the earth. 
They were then bound hand and foot, and the executioner gouged out 
their eyes in turn, kneeling to do so on the breast of each poor wretch ; 
and after every operation he wiped his knife, dripping with blood, upon 
the grey beard of the hoary unfortunate. 

“Ah! cruel spectacle! As each fearful act was completed, the victim, 
liberated from his bonds, groping around with his hands, sought to gain 
his feet! Some fell against each other, head against head; others sank 
powerless to the earth again, uttering low groans, the memory of which 
will make me shudder as long as I live.’’ 

True, the Tchaudors are robbers, where all are robbers or kidnappers 
of men, and we only wonder they did not prefer falling in open fight. 
Strange to say, usage, law, and religion, accord in sanctioning such re- 
volting reprisals. Offences against religion are punished with equal 
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severity. As at Bokhara you are put to death for even glancing at the 
dwelling of the ladies, so in Khiva, if a man looks at a veiled lady, he is 
hung, and the woman (who could not help the man looking at her) is 
buried up to the breast in the earth near the gallows, and there stoned to 
death. As, however, there are no stones in Khiva, they use hard balls of 
earth. At the third discharge, the poor victim is completely covered with 
dust, and the body, dripping with blood, is horribly disfigured, and death 
alone puts an end to her torture. And all this is done “ according as 
religion directs.” Well may we say, as Madame Roland said of liberty, 
What crimes are committed in the name of religion! Not one single 
day passes but some one is led away from an audience with the khan, 
after the fatal words have been pronounced, “ Alib barin”—Away with 
him ! 

While Vambéry was in this pleasant place, about a hundred horsemen 
arrived, each of whom brought at least one prisoner with him, and 
amongst the number children and women, bound either to the tail of the 
horse or to the pommel of the saddle; besides which, he had buckled 
behind him a large sack containing human heads. On coming up he 
handed over the prisoners as presents to the khan, then loosened his sack, 
seized it by the two lower corners as if he were about to empty potatoes, 
and out rolled the bearded or beardless heads before the aecountant, who 
kicked them together with his feet until a large heap was got together, 
consisting of several hundreds. 

Vambéry started from this city of blood with his fellow dervishes, all 
richly provided for by the bigotry of its cruel inhabitants. Is there not 
some natural association between bigotry and cruelty? History would 
seem to intimate as much. Our traveller had a stout ass, money, and 
clothes, and all the dirty mendicants and traffickers in piety were similarly 
accoutred. Were there steamers plying on the mighty Oxus, the journey 
to Eltchig, in Bokhara, would be a pleasure-trip ; as it is, it is quite a 
different thing. At first, villages are met with at the end of the day’s 
journey, each with its kalenter-khane or khan for dervishes (the reader 
will remember the calenders of the Arabian nights), the actual tenants of 
which are chiefly occupied in consumitig bang or hemp-opiate. Vambéry 
says, we think by mistake, flax. The Oxus was so broad where they 
ferried it, that both banks were hardly distinguishable at the same time ; 
but this was the season of flood, and at all times its bed is much encum- 
bered with sand-banks, ever varying in their position. At Shurakhan, a 
small walled town, our dervish attended a market, in whieh all were on 
horseback, sellers as well as buyers; and it was extremely droll, he says, 
to see how the Kirghis women, with their great leathern vessels full of 
kimio (sour mare or camel milk), sitting on the horses, hold the opening 
of the skin above the mouth of the customer. ‘is, like the scene 
of handing over the heads, is made the subject of an illustration; but 
these have evidently been drawn at home, from description and memory. 

At Tunuklu, on the frontiers of Khiva and Bokhara, were the ruins 
(always ruins) of a fortress on a little hill, at the foot of which flowed the 
Oxus, along a bed clothed with the most beautiful verdure. Beyond this 
they came upon two half-naked men, who had been robbed by the Tekke, 
who were on an alaman, or predatory expedition, in the neighbourhood, 0 
our poor dervishes had to make volte face, and effect the best of their way 
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‘pack to Tunuklu. Hence, in order to avoid the plunderers, they diverged 


sideways over the sandy desert known as the Khalata Chuli. This was 
in the month of July, and having to proceed hurriedly and silently, in con- 
stant dread of the Turkomans, their sufferings were very great. Even 
these were added to by the Tebbad, or sand-storms. By the time our 
traveller reached an outpost of Persian slaves on the confines of the cit 
of Bokhara, he was nearly done for. “I was no longer able,” he relates, 
“to dismount without assistance; they laid me upon the ground; a 
fearful fire seemed to burn my entrails; my headache reduced me almost 
to a state of stupefaction. My pen is too feeble to furnish even a slight 
sketch of the martyrdom that thirst occasions ; I think that no death can 
be more painful. Although I have found myself able to nerve myself to 
face all other perils, here I felt quite broken. I thought, indeed, that I 
had reached the end of my life.’’ 

The desert, and with it the fear of death from thirst, robbers, winds, 
and hardships, ended, however, with their arrival at a sweet-water lake. 
At a place called Khakemir, some five or six miles from Bokhara, their 
baggage was overhauled, and their persons closely examined, by the Vaka- 
nuvirz, or “ writer of events.” Beyond this were gardens and cultivated 
fields; there was a river—the Zerefshan—a “ruined” bridge, and a 
*rumed” palace, and then Bokhara Sherif, or “the noble,” with, amongst 
some other buildings, its clumsy towers, crowned, almost without exception, 
by nests of storks—birds which do not frequent Khiva—reminding one 
of Pliny’s evil omen—a city abandoned of swallows. 

The emir was away at Samarkand, and the dervishes wended their way 
to a Tekkie, or monastery—the chief nest of Islamism in Bokhara, a 
city renowned beyond all others for its cruel persecution of strangers and 
unbelievers, and where, in Vambéry’s own words, “‘ the government has 
carried the system of espionage to just as high a pitch of perfection as 
the population has attained pre-eminence in every kind of profligacy and 
wickedness.” The Bokhariots will, probably, be not a little dismayed 
when they learn how the precincts of their most holy conventicle were 
defiled by a cursed dog of an unbeliever in disguise. 

The wretchedness of the streets and houses in Bokhara far exceeded 
that of the meanest habitations in Persian cities; but the bazaars, 
although far from being so magnificent as those of Teheran, Tabriz, and 
Ispahan, presented a very striking spectacle, from the diversified mixture 
of races, dresses, and customs. The Persian physiognomy predominated, 
after it the Tartar and Turkoman. There were also Indians, Afghans, 
and Jews. English goods as well as Russian are met with in the capital 
of Central Asia, nor are the specimens of native industry to be despised. 

It was, however, easier to deceive the priests and the people than the 
government, and spies were ineessantly at work to catch our dervish 
tripping. A little shrivelled individual, who pretended to be an Arab 
from Damascus, was brought to him to be examined, and Vambéry was 
strongly disposed to think that he was playing a part similar to his own. 
Obliged by this system of espionage to be excessively cautious, it is no 
wonder that our dervish learnt nothing new concerning Conolly and 
Stoddart, regarding whose fate the most contradictory reports are, we 
learn, in circulation to the present day. We only hope that the story of 
the well, with the flesh-eating crawling things, is an exaggeration. ‘There 
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were also three unfortunate Italians imprisoned in the Ark, or citadel, at 
the time that Viambéry was at Bokhara. They had gone thither to 
obtain the silkworm of the country, and we learn from the proceedings 
of the Royal A cae Society that: they have since been all most 
cruelly put to death. 

It is not complimentary to the “Eternal City,” that Vambéry calls 
Bokhara “the Rome of Islamism,’’ as Mecca and Medina are its Jeru- 
salem. The sense in which the epithet is used will be best gathered 
from the chief point upon which the author, as an Osmanii mollah and 
dervish, was cross-examined: “ Why the Sultan does not put to death 
all the Frenghis (as they do at Bokhara) who live in his dominions, and 
yet pay no jizie, or tribute; why he does not every year undertake a 
jihad, or religious war, as he has unbelievers on his frontiers.” 

The fact of the Osmanlis having discarded the turban for the fez, and 
the long garments prescribed by the law and reaching to the ankles, for 
the nether garments of infidels, is also a great abomination in the eyes 
of these Islamite Romans. Nay, they may one day take to the peak or 
brimi, abomination of abominations in the eyes of all true believers ! 

In the private houses, Vambéry, who had the means of knowing, 
dreariness and monotony reign paramount. Every trace of gladness and 
cheerfulness is banished from those circles where the influence of religion 
and the system of surveillance are so tyrannically felt. The emir’s spies 
force their way even into the sanctuaries of families, and woe to the man 
who permits himself to offend against the forms of religion or the autho- 
rity of the sovereign. Ages of oppression have now so intimidated the 
people, that husband and wife, with no third person present, do not dare 
to pronounce the emir’s name without adding the words, ‘‘God grant 
him to live a hundred and twenty years!” ‘The introduction of articles 
of luxury, or other expensive merchandise, is forbidden, as is also sump- 
tuousness in house or dress; in offences of this description there is no 
respect of persons. The commandant-in-chief having adorned a house 
with glass windows, the emir had it demolished, and the owner thrown 
into confinement and then exiled. It is forbidden to the laity, on pain of 
death, to enter the harem, or even to throw a glance or direct a thought 
thither : this is permitted alone to pious sheikhs or mollahs, whose breath 
is of notorious sanctity. 

The most holy place at Bokhara is the tomb of Baha-ed-din Nakish- 
bend, the national saint of Central Asia, and the chief fountain of all 
those gy wy of religion which distinguish Eastern from Western 
Islamism. The tomb is approached through a court filled with blind or 
crippled mendicants, the perseverance of whose applications, Vambé 
says, would put to shame those of the same profession in Rome or Naples. 
In front of the tomb is the famous Senghi Murad, or “ stone of desire,” 
which has been made smooth by the numerous foreheads of pious pil- 
grims that have been rubbed upon it. It is probably, asin other cases of 
stone-worship, a meteorite. 

Human beings are sold in Bokhara, as in Khiva, from the age of three 
to that of sixty. According to the precepts of their religion, unbelievers 
alone can be sold as slaves ; but Bokhara, that has nothing, we are told, 
but the semblance of sanctity, evades without scruple such provisions, 
and makes slaves, not only of the Shiite Persians, who were declared 
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“unbelievers” so long ago as 1500 by the Mollah Schemseddin, but 
also of many professors of the Sunnite tenets themselves, after they 
have, by blows and maltreatment, been compelled to style themselves 
Shiites. It is only the Jew, whom they pronounce to be incapable, that 
is unworthy of becoming a slave—a mode of showing their aversion of 
course anything but disagreeable to the children of Israel, for although 
the Turkoman will make booty of his property, and strip him of every- 
thing, he will not touch the person of a Jew. At an earlier period the 
Hindhus also formed an exception. More recently, as they flocked by 
Herat into Bokhara, the Tekke or Sarik began to lay down new rules 
for their procedure. The unfortunate worshipper of Vishnu is now first 
metamorphosed into a Mussulman, then made a Shiite; and not until 
this double conversion has taken place is the honour conferred upon him 
of being plundered of all his property, and being reduced to the condi- 
tion of a slave. 

The road from Bokhara to Samarkand lays along the valley of the 
Zer Afshan, and it is, in consequence, carried for the most part through 
a cultivated country, with towns and villages, or with Bazarli-jay, small 
market-places, sometimes every half-hour, where there were inns and 
houses for the sale of provisions, and where gigantic Russian samovars, 
or tea-kettles, ever on the boil, were held to be the ne plus ultra of re- 
finement and comfort. The farm-yards in the villages were, we are told, 
better filled with earth’s blessings than in Persia or Turkey. There were 
also square stones to mark distances, which are attributed to “ Timour 
the Tartar,” not to mention small terraces raised in recent times for pur- 
poses of prayer. “So,” says Vambéry, “ each age has its own peculiar 
objects in view!” The object in Central Asia being to uphold bigotry, 
ensure seclusion, and monopolise a ready road to heaven by the practices 
of slavery, rapine, plunder, and murder. Yet the Bokhariots have their 
aspirations. The emir was at this epoch at war with Khokhand, and at 
Kette Kurgan, a small fortified town, famous for its shoemakers, our der- 
vish heard the people flattering themselves that the said emir would, 
after conquering Khokhand, reduce China and take possession of Iran, 
Afghanistan, India, and Frenghistan—i.e. all Europe! There are no 
people, even to the remote South Sea Islanders, who, in their seclusion, 
do not deem themselves the most powerful on earth. “Oh!” we once 
heard a Tajik pur sang exclaim, “ how the Persians would fight, if 
there was no killing in battle!” The Neapolitans, among the least war- 
like of European families, are, in the same manner, among the most 
bumptious. 

The first impression produced by the city of “Timour,” with its 
domes and minarets, with their various colours, all bathed in the morning 
sun, was, as usual, very pleasing. The city lies at the foot of a hill, itself 
crowned by the tomb of the holy patron of shepherds. Although it 
equals Teheran in circumference, its houses do not lie so close together ; 
while above them rise four lofty edifices in the form of half-domes, among 
which are the tomb and mosque of “Timour” himself. On the south- 
westerly limit of the city, on a hill, stands the Ark, or citadel, round 
which other buildings, partly mosques and any tombs, are grouped. 
If we then suppose the whole intermixed with closely-planted gardens, 
we shall have an idea of Samarkand, “the focus of the whole globe,” in 
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Oriental hyperbole. “ But, alas!” says Vambéry, “ why need I add 
that the impression produced by its exterior was weakened as we ap- 
ached, and entirely dissipated by our entry into the place itself? 
itter, indeed, the disappointment in the case of a city like Samarkand, 
so diffienlt of access, and a knowledge of which has to be so dearly 
acquired.” And as he drove (for we forgot to say that the trajet from 
Bokhara to Samarkand is effected in carts) through the suburbs and 
cemeteries, our irreverent dervish was so much struck with the extremes 
of hyperbolic laudation and the real dilapidation, that he tells us he 
burst into a loud fit of laughter! He who laughs at Bokhara ‘or Samar- 
kand must be a bold man, but for a solemn mollah and dervish, with holy 
dust in his pocket and an anointed breath, it was the fiendish laugh of a 
ghoul among the tombs. 

The descriptions given of the holy places in Samarkand, among which 
the sepulchre, mosque, reception-hall in the Ark, and summer palace of 
“'Timour,”’ take precedence, are, from the advantages enjoyed by our pious 
Islamite, by far superior to any yet published. We have in the receptior- 
room of the great conqueror—or devastator, as the reader likes best —thie 
celebrated kéktash, or “ green stone,” as Vambéry translates it ; but does 
it not also read “sky-stone ?”’ and probably, like the stones at the tomb 
of Baha-ed-din and at Mecca, an aérolite. There is also a black stone at 
the tomb of Mir Seid Berke. ‘That on the tomb of “ Timour” is broken 
in two, and it is said to have been sent as a present by Nadir Shah, and 
to have been broken on the journey. Others affirm, however, that it 
was a present from a Chinese or Mongol princess. No interest would 
have been attached to such stones, except as meteorites or atrolites. 
“Timour” had a Chinese princess among his wives, and the extensive 
Madresse Hanym bears her name. This vast collegiate church is now, 
like most other places of the kind throughout the East, in ruins, and-it is 
used for the “hired carriages that ply to Khokand and Karshi’’—a 
notion of comfort and civilisation which is quite cheering. Vambéry 
sought in vain for the famous Armenian Greek library, which, according 
to many writers, the victorious “ Timour” swept away to ornament his 
capital, and he does not believe that it ever existed. What is called the 
“new city” is at the distance of a full league from the ruins of the old 
walls, but as it is described as having “a few bazaars that have stil! sur- 
vived from the ancient times,” we must suppose it to be in just as dilapi- 
dated a condition as everything else that is Islamite. The temperature 
at Samarkand is pleasanter than at Bokhara, but the water as bad and 
just as a of boils, guinea-worms, and other diseases. Wolf 
brought home from the former place one of these creatures in his person, 
which had to be extracted by the late Sir Benjamin Brodie. Samarkand, 
although in ruins, may still be characterised as beautiful, from its site 
and the luxuriant vegetation in the midst of which it stands—the suburb 
of Dehbid (the ten willows), on the other side of Zerefshan, described as 
being an especially charming site—but Samarkand (does not) resemble 
paradise. 

Samarkand firdusi manend. 


Our dervish got no money at Bokhara or at Samarkand; the inha- 
bitants were as ostentatiously pious as at Khiva, but they kept their 
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girdles tightened. It could not be said of them, as of the Romans who 
strolled out of Antioch to Daphne, si quis cinctus inveniretur apud 
Daphnen, discinctus rediret. But this was in a more voluptuous sense. 
He had, however, an audience of the emir—not a very desizable affair— 
and was, indeed, favoured with a private interview, out of which he ex- 
tricated himself with his characteristic cleverness. The emir, who is 
described as being in the forty-second year of his age, of middle statare, 
and somewhat corpulent, but.of a very pleasing countenance, with fine 
black eyes and a thin beard, was seated on a mattress or ottoman of red 
cloth, surs®unded by writings and books. 

“ With great presence of mind,” our dervish relates, “I recited a short 
Sura, with the usual prayer for the welfare of the sovereign, and after 
the amen, to which he himself responded, I took my seat, without per- 
mission, quite close to his royal person. The bolduess of my ssteation 
—quite, however, in accordance with the character which I assumed— 
seemed not displeasing to him. I had long forgotten the art of blushing, 
and so was able to sustain the look which he now directed full in my face, 
with the intention, probably, of disconcerting me. 

“* Hadji, thou comest, I hear, from Roum to visit the tombs of Baha- 
ed-din and the saints of Turkestan.’ 

“* Yes, Takhsir, but also to quicken myself by the contemplation of 
thy sacred beauty.’ 

[What Oriental prince could resist this! Mozaffar-ed-din Khan was 
fairly taken in. , 

“* Strange!’ however observed the sceptical emir; ‘and thou hadst, 
then, no other motive in coming hither from so distant a land ?” 

“*No, Takhsir; it had always been my warmest desire to behold the 
noble Bokhara and the enchanting Samarkand [two heaps of blood- 
stained rubbish !], upon whose sacred soil, as was remarked by Sheikh 
Jelal, one should rather walk on one’s head than on one’s feet. But I 
have, besides, no other business in life, and have long been moving about 
everywhere as a Jihan-geshte.’ [World pilgrim. ] 

“* What thou, with thy lame foot [Vambéry is lame], a Jihangeshte ! 
That is really astonishing !’ 

“«T would be thy victim! Sire, thy glorious ancestor (peace be with 
him!) had certainly the same infirmity, and he was even Jihan-ghir, 
“conqueror of the world.” ’ [Vambéry adopts the Freach etymology of 
Djihan for Jihan, “ the world.”] 

“ This reply was agreeable to the emir, who now put questions to me 
respecting my journey, and the impression made upon me by Bokhara 
and Samarkand. My observations, which I incessantly strove to orna- 
ment with Persian sentences and verses from the Koran, produced a good 
effect upon him, for he is himself a mollah, and tolerably well acquainted 
with Arabic. He directed that I should be presented with a serpay 
[complete dress, consisting of turban, over-dress, girdle, and boots] and 
thirty tenghe, aud dismissed me with the command that I should visit 
him a second time in Bokhara.” 

Qur dervish had a great deal too much good sense to run any risks, 
however, of such a second interview. He hurried back to his dervish 
friends, as he says, “like a man possessed by a devil,” and he was advised 
by them to quit Samarkand with all speed, not to make apy stay even in 
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Karshi, but to gain, as rapidly as possible, the farther bank of the Oxus, 
where, amongst the hospitable Ersari Turkomans, he might await the 
arrival of the caravan for Herat. 

The journey from Samarkand to Karshi took—although a short dis- 
tance, across a plain which reminded the traveller of the Pushta, or heaths 
of Hungary—two days and three nights. Karshi, the ancient Nakhsheb. 
is, both from its size and its commercial importance, the second city in 
the khanat of Bokhara; it consists of the city proper and the citadel, 
which latter is but weakly fortified. Its importance appears to be derived 
from the transit trade organised between Kabul, India, and Bokhara—a 
trade which is grievously interrupted by constant political disturbances. 
The inhabitants, estimated at twenty-five thousand souls, are Uzbegs, 
Persians, Indians, Afghans, and Jews: the latter have the privilege of 
riding, which they are not allowed to do in any other part of the khanat. 
Karshi is distinguished for its manufacture of knives, which Vambéry 
declares, both for durability and temper, put to shame the most famous 
produce of Sheffield and Birmingham. We suspect he means the cheap 
and bad articles sold for export to the East. Our dervish bought an ass, 
and laid in a stock of knives, needles, glass beads, and cornelians for trade 
at this place. The kalenter-khane is at this place the fashionable pro- 
menade, and huge samovars steam in every direction. 

There was but one road hence to Kerki, on the Oxus, which is even at 
that point nearly twice as broad as the Danube where it runs between 
Pesth and Ofen. A little citadel defended the ferry on the nearer bank, 
while on the farther one the frontier fortress stood upon a steep hill, round 
which spread the city. No sooner had our dervish effected the passage, 
which lasted three hours, than he was arrested as a runaway slave making 
for Persia, and hurried away, bag and baggage, into the fortress, but he 
was soon liberated. The town was afterwards found to consist of only 
a hundred and fifty houses, three mosques, and a bazaar, and to be de- 
fended by a good wall and deep ditch. The inhabitants are Uzbegs and 
Turkomans, the town being, however, in the country of the Ersari Turko- 
mans, who pay tribute to the emir only to secure themselves from hos- 
tilities on the part of the other tribes. These Turkomans are only semi- 
nomads, the greater part cultivating the land. The exertions of Bok- 
hara in favour of civilisation, as such is understood in Central Asia, have, 
according to Vambéry, stripped them at once of their sword and their in- 
tegrity, giving them in exchange the Koran and hypocrisy. At the house 
of one of their most considered Ishans, the chief, whilst reciting the sacred 
poems, used to place before him a cup with water, into which he expec- 
torated at the end of each poem; and this composition, into which the 
sanctity of the text had penetrated, was sold to the best bidder as a 
wonder-working medicine ! 

Vambéry made an excursion hence to Mezari Sherif, the reputed tomb 
of Ali (who lies at Nejef, near the Euphrates), and close to Balk, the 
ancient Bactra, now regarded as the capital of the Afghan province of 
Turkestan. He found here bricks of the same size and quality as those 
in the ruins before noticed amongst the Yomuts. The sengle of Balk 
repair hither in summer for cooler air, and the place is celebrated for its 
roses, a8 Balk is, from its heat, for its scorpions. 

Quitting Kerki, where every traveller not well known is presumed to 
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be a slave, and seized as such till he can prove the contrary, our dervish 
could not contain himself for joy on thinking that he had turned his back 
on the khanat of Bokhara with what was more to him than anything— 
his life. Many liberated slaves had joined the caravan. Among them 
was an old man—a father—bowed down by years. He had ransomed, 
at Bokhara, his son, a man in his thirtieth year, in order to restore a pro- 
tector to his family left behind—that is to say, to his daughter-in-law a 
husband, to his children a father. The price was fifty Tatite: and its 
payment had reduced the poor old man to beggary. “ But,” said he, 
“rather the beggar’s staff than my son in chains.” The hair of another, 
in the prime of life, had turned grey with sorrow, for he had lost his wife, 
sister, and six children in slavery—all had succumbed under the severity 
of their servitude. 

Two days’ journeying brought the caravan to “ the ruins of Andkhuy,” 
a place which is now tributary to the Afghans, and has about two thou- 
sand houses and three thousand tents. ‘The inhabitants are Turkomans, 
with a few Persians and Afghans. The trade is in camels and black sheep- 
skins, known as “ astrakhan.” Great disorder reigned here, we are told, 
both “ in justice and religion.”” Every one did just as he thought fit, and 
even the most atrocious crime could be compounded for by a present. An 
old Uzbeg remarked to our dervish that even the Frenghi (English) would 
be better than the present Mussulman government. Moorcroft died at 
this place, and Vambéry says all agreed in their accounts that he had 
perished of fever, and not of poison, as has been supposed. 

It was twenty-two miles, or a three days’ journey for camels, hence to 
Maymene, the capital of an independent khanat of warlike Uzbegs. The 
way lay by Khairabad, but as that place wasin the hands of the Afghans, 
who would have plundered the caravan under the pretence of levying their 
customs, it had to be avoided. Maymene is in a hilly country, on the 
same river that waters Andkhuy, and while the whole khanat is only 
some eighteen miles broad and twenty miles Jong, it has been enabled to 
resist the encroachments of the Afghans with success. The population is 
estimated at one hundred thousand souls, chiefly Uzbegs. The father of 
the present ruler, Husein Khan, was hurled down the walls of the citadel 
by his own brother to make way for his son, it was said, but really for 
the fratricide. Neither corporal punishment or fines are inflicted in this 
model little khanat; all offenders of high and low degree are sent to the 
slave-market of Bokhara. The city itself is extremely filthy and ill built, 
and consists of fifteen hundred mnud-huts, with a brick bazaar “ that seems 
about to fall.” Horses are good and cheap, and an export trade is carried 
on with Baghdad—an important consideration to those who are studying, 
in the commercial rivalry of Russia and England, whether the markets of 
Central Asia can be more easily supplied from the south than the north. 
The Maymenites hold also, it is to be observed, the mountain pass of 
Murghab, one of the highways of Central Asia, and the frontier of all 
Turkestan. 

The actual frontier town of the Uzbegs is, however, at Tchitchekti, , 
and beyond this the caravan had to travel towards the river Murghab 
under the protection of the Jemshidi, the Surik Turkomans occupying 
their right, and the Firuzkuhi the left, and both being alike professional 
robbers and plunderers. A mountainous pass succeeded to a beautiful 
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valley, and next came the river, which was fordable at a point where there 
was a fortress on the left bank, within which were the tents of the 
Jemshidi, instead of houses. These Jemshidi claim descent from the 
semi-fabulous king of the Pishdadian family. Vambéry says they are 
certainly of Persian descent. The taxes raised here, and repeated at the 
frontier of every little khawat, constitute, Vambéry says, a positive 
hindrance to all commercial transactions, and from “the dreadfuliy 
tyrannical use made of their power by the petty princes, the inhabitants 
are prevented from profiting by the riches of nature that often ripen with- 
out any culture, ~ whose produce might bring a very good return, and 
satisfy the exigencies of domestic life.” Among these natural products 
most in esteem are pistachio-nuts, nuts used for dyeing, and teren-jebin, 
or manna, used as sugar. 

It is reckoned four days’ journey for horses from the Murghab to 
Herat. Camels require twice the time, for the country is mountainous, 
At a first derbend, or pass, were the ruins of an ancient fort ; at a second, 
the remains of an old castle. Leyond, was the lofty mountain, Telkh- 
guzar, which it takes three hours to pass over. On the other side of this, 
again, is “the former town and fortress,” Kaleh No, now surrounded by 
a few tents of the Hezari. It was only fifty years ago a flourishing town, 
but had been ruined in wars with the people of Herat. 

From Kaleh No the way again passes over lofty mountains to Herat ; 
the distance is only twenty miles, but the journey is very fatiguing, and 
required four days, dervish-travelling, for its accomplishment. The Sir- 
a-bend, as the mountain chain is called between the two, is covered with 

tual snow. It is questionable if the Sir and Sire of Western Europe 
are not derived from this Asiatic word “ Sir,” which is applied to persons, 
as Takh-Sir and Sirdar, and to lofty mountains, as in this and in numerous 
other instances. 

Herat had only that year been captured and plundered by the followers 
of Dost Mohammed Khan. Vambéry pictured to himself the Afghans 
as a people half organised, and who, from long contact with Anglo- 
Indians, possessed some ideas of order and justice. He was, however, 
cruelly deceived. ‘ The Afghan functionary,” he says, “the first whom 
I had yet seen of that nation, threw into the shade all the inhumanity 
and barbarity of similar officers in Central Asia ; all the dreadful things 
I had heard about the searches as to customs amongst the Afghans was 
only a painting ‘couleur de rose’ compared with what I here witnessed. 
The bales of goods that owners would not open were sent under guard 
to the town ; the baggage of the travellers was examined, and written 
down article by article; in’ spite of the coldness of the weather, every 
one was obliged to strip, and, with the exception of shirt, drawers, and 
upper garment, every object of dress was declared liable to duty.” The 
pe dervishes had actually to sell their asses to pay the duty on them. 

other words, they were confiscated. 

Herat is a place of well-known importance to Anglo-Indian politicians, 
3 mere very little, if anything, known either of its social or political con- 

in this country. The city itself stands on a very extensive and 
beautiful plain, but wanting in trees. So fertile is this plain, that, 
although a constant battle-field between adjoining nations, and only two 
months before Vambéry’s arrival hordes of wild Afghans had scattered 
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desolation and devastation in every direction, fields and vineyards looked 
flourishing, and the meadows were covered with high grass mixed with 
flowers. 

Like all cities in the East, Herat has both ancient and modern ruins ; 
and here, as everywhere else, the ancient ruins are also the more beau- 
tiful and the nobler. To jadge, in fact, by buildings as well as by people, 
the palmy days of Islamism are everywhere gone by, even in its further- 
most recesses. The remains of the monuments on the Mosalla, or place 
of prayer, reminded our traveller of the ancient city of “'Timour;” the 
round towers lying scattered singly about looked like the immediate 
environs of Ispahan ; but the city, and the fortress itself, he says, formed 
a ruin such as is rarely met with, even in the East. 

The advanced works, the gate by which they entered, and the houses 
by which they passed, were mere heaps of rubbish. The Ark, or citadel, 
having, from its elevation, served as a mark for the Afghan artillery, 
lies blasted and half demolished. A few wretched-looking Afghans or 
Hindhus—worthy guards of such a ruin—were perched here and there 
in the bare openings of the walls. Every step as they advanced gave 
greater indications of devastation. Entire quarters remained solitary 
and abandoned. The bazaar—that is to say, the arched part of it, where 
the quadrangle of the bazaar is united by its dome, and which has wit- 
nessed and resisted so many sieges—alone remains, and affords, in spite 
of its new population, a really interesting sample of Oriental life—a 
blending of the characteristics of India, Persia, and Central Asia, better 
defined than even in the bazaar of Bokhara. The eye is bewildered by 
the diversity of races—Afghans, Indians, Tartars, Turkomans, Persians, 
and Jews. The Afghan parades about, either in his national costume, 
consisting of a long shirt, drawers, and dirty linen clothes, or in his 
military undress; but his favourite garment is the red English coat, 
from which, we are told, he will not part even in his sleep! Thus 
accoutred, the wild Afghan is, in the eyes of some politicians, the ad- 
vance-guard of Anglo-Indian civilisation! He is, however, perchance, 
not a more formidable representative of a coming civilisation than the 
Cossack is on some of the advanced posts of Russian civilisation. At all 
events, he has adopted the red coat ! 

The wretchedly-dressed Herati, the naked Hezari, the Teymuri (or 
Timouri, if Vambery wishes to be consistent in his etymology) of the 
vicinity, and of Tartar or Mongolian descent, as their name indicates, are 
overlooked when the Afghan is present. He encounters around him 
nothing but abject humility ; but—and here comes the trying point of 
possession with a Russo-Persian force advancing to the rescue—“ never 
was ruler or conqueror so detested as is the Afghan by the Herati.” 

The Afghan soldiery in the English uniform, with even shakos on their 
heads—a covering so con to the prescriptions of the Koran that the 
have not yet been able to introduce it into Constantinople—and wit 
whiskers, an appendage regarded as a deadly sin in Islam, and even in 
Constantinople as a renunciation of religion, led Vambéry to the con- 
clusion, at that he had fallen upon a land where fanaticism had 
been blunted in its edge, but, he says, he had only forgotten, for a 
moment, that the Oriental is never what he seems, and his disappoint- 
ment was indeed bitter. 
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The Afghans were not so easily led astray by Vambéry’s assumed dis- 

ise of a dervish as were the Khan of Khiva and the Emir of Bokhara. 

he governor of the suburb of Kerrukh, who held the rank of major or 
mejir—for the Afghans have their mejirs and their jornels, or kornels 
(colonels)—laughed in our dervish’s face when he raised his arms to give 
him a fatiha ; and the reigning prince, Sirdar Muhammad Yakub Khan, 
son of the present King of Afghanistan—the same who has treated his 
brothers after so Oriental a fashion—a lad only in his sixteenth year, 
rose from his chair when our dervish was presented to him in audience, 
calling out, “ By G——, I swear you are‘an Englishman!” Following 
the young prince’s example, every one wanted to detect the Englishman 
in him. “ Persians, Afghans, and Herati,” he says, “came to him with 
the express purpose of convincing themselves and verifying their sus- 
picions.” This was a very annoying ordeal to go through, but our 
dervish extricated himself from it with the skill and success which never 
failed him. The most absurd part of the thing was, that the Afghans 
thought they saw in him a man a la Eldred Pottinger, who made his 
first entry into Herat disguised as a horse-dealer, and became later its 
master, They insisted that he had credit there for hundreds, even thou- 
“wae of ducats, and yet no one would give him a few krans to purchase 

read ! 

With a boy ruler, who passes his time in watching the élite of the 
Afghan troops exercise before his window, highly delighted with the 
Right shoulder forward! Left shoulder forward! pronounced with a 
genuine English accent; a vizir, whose coarse features are, we are told, 
the sign-post of stupidity; a guardian, who, as Khan of the Jemshidi, 
has an understanding with the Turkomans; an insufficient revenue, and 
a covetous, grasping soldiery, detested by men of all nationalities ; it needs 
only some attack, Vambéry asserts, no matter by whom, to be made 
upon Herat, for the Herati to be the first to take up arms against the 
Afghans. 

Nor does this observation apply to the Shiite inhabitants alone, whose 
sympathies are, of course, in favour of Persia, but even to those of the 
Sunnite persuasion, who would certainly prefer the Kizilbash (red caps) 
to their present oppressors ; but it is pleasant to read that, in such an 
admitted state of items there still exists a gleam of hope for the future 
to the “Gate of Central Asia.” “lI find,” says Vambéry, “no- exag- 
gute in the opinion that they long most for the intervention of the 

nglish, whose feelings of humanity and justice have led the mhabitants 
to forget the great differences in religion and nationality. The Herati 
saw, during the government of Major Todd, more earnestness and self- 
sacrifice with respect to the ransoming of the slaves, than they had ever 
even heard of before on the part of a ruler. Their native government 
a = them to be plundered and murdered, not spared or re- 

Equally striking is the fact that the Dervase Kandahar, or Kandahar 
gate of the Bazaar, having suffered least of all during the late siege, this 
was attributed by the people to its having been built by the English. 
The Herati even go so far as to say it never can be demolished, because 
when the yy ee build they lay brick over brick only as justice directs, 
unlike the Afghans, who mix the mortar with the tears of oppression ! 
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WOODBURY. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
PART THE SrxTuH. 


I. 


THE CHAMBER OF DEATH, 


Ir was night ;-the London physician had not yet arrived ; indeed, it 
was next to impossible for him to reach Woodbury before the following 
morning. The sick-nurse had received all her directions. from the country 
doctor, and the chief point he had impressed upon her was to keep the 
room as quiet as possible. Mrs. Percival, in compliance with Alfred’s 
earnest request, had retired from the sick-room to her bed, having re- 
ceived the sick-nurse’s promise, and Alfred’s, that she should be called if 
Mr. Montague were worse. Alfred had made known his intention of 
sitting up himeelf with his uncle that night, and Mrs. Winslow had been 

ded to take some rest, and leave her master to the charge of the 
woman who had been hired to attend him, and of whom Mr. O’Flynn 
had declared he had received a high character, both from a medical man 
and a clergyman, in the town to which he had gone to find a good sick- 
nurse. 

Agnes, overcome with fatigue, after laying her head on her pillow, 
soon fell asleep, and _ soundly for a time. Suddenly she awoke, and 
seeing by a little French clock on the chimney-piece—for a night-lamp 
was burning in her room—that it was two o'clock, she rose, and putting 
on her dressing-gown, she went softly towards Mr. Montague’s room, 
anxious to know how he was. As she approached it she fancied she 
heard strange sounds, and stopping for a moment on the outside of the 
door without attempting to open it, she heard Alfred say, in a somewhat 
imperious tone: | 

“ You must, sir—you must.” 

“ No, no,” groaned the old man. “I can’t—I won't.” 

“Come, sir, there is no use in refusing. You are only hastening your 
end by struggling in this way,” she heard uttered by O’Flynn’s coarse 
voice. 

“TI can’t—I have not got my own consent,” said the old man, feebly 
but distinctly. 

There was a moment’s silence—followed by a rustling noise, then came 
a deep groan, and immediately afterwards a sound like a sob, or sort of 
rattle in the throat, and all was still again. 

Agnes touched lightly the handle of the door and attempted to open 
it. It was bolted withim; she knocked gently—once, twice—then her 
husband came to the door, and opening it partially and seeing Agnes, 
demanded in no very bland tone what had brought her out of her bed ? 

She said che felt anxious to know how Mr. Montague was going on, 
and then asked what he had been objecting to so earnestly. 

“So you have been listening!” said Alfred, who looked very pale, 
L2 
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and somewhat agitated. “Is Mrs. Winslow keeping guard close by 
also ?” 

“ No, I am here alone, and I was not ony « only I heard the old 
gentleman's voice as I came to the door, and he was refusing some- 

> ” 

“ He was refusing to take his medicine,” replied Alfred. ‘“ And as 
the doctor left peremptory orders that he was to take it, we were obliged 
to make him do so.” 

“ May I not come in ?” asked Agnes; for Alfred was stopping up the 
little bit of the doorway that was open. 

“No, you may not; he is going off to sleep; you will only disturb 
him. Go back to your room ; I will let you know how he is by- 
and-by.” 

‘Alfred shut the door in her face, and Agnes returned to her couch, 
satisfied that with Alfred to watch over his uncle she could be of no use. 

The pale light of the grey dawn of day was just struggling into 
Agnes’s room, and contending, as it were, with the expiring flame of the 
night-lamp, when Alfred entered the apartment on tiptoe. Had Agnes 
not immediately recognised her husband, she might have mistaken him, 
in the uncertain light, for another ghostly visitant, he looked so white, 
and there was something so strange about his eyes, they seemed so glazed 
and rayless; he absolutely looked, to use Shakspeare’s words, like “a 
living dead man.” 

“ Alfred! what is the matter? Has anything happened? How is 
Mr. Montague ?” she asked, in a breath, starting up hurriedly from her 
pillow, and in much excitement. 

* Be calm, Agnes; do not excite yourself in this manner! Mr. 
Mon—Montague is out of pain now. He suffers no more. He is gone 
—gone, Agnes!” almost gasped Alfred, in a subdued and husky voice. 

“Gone! Oh, dearest Alfred, you do not mean, you cannot mean 
that—that——” 

“T mean, that what we all anticipated, what you so dreaded, has 
taken place ; my poor uncle is no more !” 

As he uttered these words he turned away to avoid his wife’s sorrow- 
ing yet intense gaze. 

She sprang from her couch, and rushing up to Alfred, she exclaimed : 

“Oh, Alfred, Alfred! you promised to call me if the dear old man 
became worse. That these promised to call me, and yet no one 
came ; and he has gone, gone for ever, without my seeing him once 
again, without my bidding him a last farewell, or receiving even one 
look of adieu from him! How negligent, how ungrateful I must have 
seemed to the good, kind, old gentleman, to forsake him on the very eve 
of his departure from this life, to leave him so heartlessly at the very 
hour of death!” And Agnes burst into tears and wept bitterly. “ My 
dear, kind, generous friend! And he is gone! Oh, that I could recal 
es if only for an instant, to tell him how much I loved and revered 

> p? 

“ He went very suddenly at last, Agnes, dear; there was no time to 
call either you or Mrs. Winslow. I did not know his last moment was 
so near.” 

In a few minutes afterwards both Agnes and Mrs. Winslow were in 
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the chamber of the dead, and both were plunged into the deepest grief. 
It was with a feeling of the most sesfouma awe that Agnes on the 
stiffening corpse, and she started with an undefinable sensation of terror 
as she laid her hand on the cold, cold brow. Mr. Montague’s was the 
first dead body she had ever seen, the first she had ever touched ; that 
first sight, that first touch of the senseless clay which had breathed, and 
moved, and felt, so shortly before, which had contained an immortal soul, 
now fled from it, we know not how, or whither, can never be forgotten 
by a mind that is not utterly common-place, trivial, or capable only of 
gross ideas, 

At a very early hour in the morning—in short, not long after sunrise 
—the anxiously expected London physician arrived with Winslow, only 
to find himself too late. 

Poor Winslow was in the greatest distress that his beloved master was 
gone ; indeed, he could not be persuaded of the fact until he beheld good 
Mr. Montague’s inanimate remains. He shook his head and knit his 
brows, and looked as furiously at the sick-nurse as if the woman had 
assassinated the old gentleman, instead of performing the duties of her 
calling, and obeying the directions given her. 

He found great fault with his wife for having left her charge to a 
complete stranger. 

“T told you,” he said, ‘to keep a sharp look-out in my absence, and 

ou must needs go comfortably to your bed. It was very wrong of you. 
artha, the woman, looks quite stupid this morning; I'll lay my life 
she was drunk last night. Who knows where O’Flynn picked her up.” 

“J don’t know how the poor woman could have been intoxicated,” 
replied the chided Mrs. Winslow. “She had her supper in my own 
, little sitting-room, and, as she said she does not drink beer, I gave her a 

little gin-and-water, but only one glass; that could not make her tipsy. 
There’s no use in blaming me, or Mrs. Tomkins, or anybody, Winslow. 
The good old gentleman’s hour had come, and no human care can pre- 
vent the will of the Almighty being fulfilled. It is a sad, sad day for us 
all who are left here, but Ae has gone to his eternal rest.” 

Winslow was not-the only person in the py who found fault with 
the unknown Mrs. Tomkins; Mrs. Percy had a great deal to say on the 
subject of the sick-nurse. She ought not to have taken all the responsi- 
bility upon herself ; she ought to have called up Mrs. Winslow when she 
found Mr. Montague getting worse. It was great folly to send for a 
strange person whom nobody knew; there were plenty of respectable, 
handy old women in the village who might have been brought in to help. 
It was all very badly managed—very badly indeed. And that young 
doctor ought not to have trusted so long to his own skill; he ought to 
have sent before for a more experienced medical man. 

Mr. Montague’s death was a fertile theme of conversation to talkative 
Mrs. Percy, and so entirely engrossed her attention, that she forgot the 
supposed delinquencies of the village belle and Captain St. George, and, 
for a time, ceased her censorious remarks on the pretty “ Rose of Wood- 


bury.” 
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Il. 
THE WILL. 


Tue day of the much-lamented Mr. Montague’s funeral arrived ; it 
was attended by all the gentry of the neighbourhood as well as by one 
or two old friends from London, and the hearse, with its four horses and 
nodding plumes, was followed to the grave by all his tenants, several 
other farmers, and most of the tradespeople of the village, while crowds 
of the peasantry, including many day-labourers, thronged the churchyard, 
all evincing by the sadness of their countenances, and the solemnity of 
their demeanour, their sense of the loss which all had sustained, and their 
"—< that a good man had passed away from among them. 

. Montague’s charities had been extensive, though unostentatious ; 
he was remarkable for his kindness to his tenautry, his general benevo- 
lence, his urbanity and courteous manners to his equals, his cordiality to 
his friends ; in short, Mr. Montague was a true gentleman and a sincere 
Christian, and his death was looked upon as a real loss to the little com- 

munity among whom the greater portion of his life had been passed. 

' Every one showed proper respect to the old man’s bereaved nephew, 
and, indeed, many evinced much sympathy in his sorrow, for Alfred 
played the mourner’s part exceedingly well. He was very grave and 
silent, and now and then his hand passed slowly over his brow, or his 
pocket-handkerchief raised to his eyes, indicated a degree of emotion 
which he seemed anxious not to display. 

The melancholy rite was concluded, the higher and the humbler wit- 
nesses of the sad ceremony were gradually dispersing, the two old gentle- 
men from London who were staying at “the Hall,” the rector, Mr. Percy, 
and his curate, and Mr. Barwell, who was known to be an executor, all 
returned to the late Mr. Montague’s house, to be present at the reading 
of his will, Mr. Black and Mr. O’Flynn, the two lawyers, were also 
both there. The will was produced from a drawer in an old-fashioned 
escritoire in the bed-chamber of the deceased, where he had told Mr. 
Barwell it would be found. . 

It commenced with a preamble, annulling all previous wills and testa- 
ments, declaring this to be his last will and testament, and setting forth 
that, for reasons known to himself, he had determined to make a change 
in the disposition of his property. 

Mr. Black, who was reading the will aloud, paused here for a moment, 
and era first at Mr. Barwell, and then at Alfred Percival. 

“Go on!” cried Mr. Perey, who was eager to know what the change 
was. 

Mr. Black read on slowly and deliberately, and very much astonished 
the audience were when they heard that Edgar Howard, Mr. Montague’s 
favourite grand-nephew, whom he had always named as the heir of 
Woodbury, had changed places in this new will with his cousin Alfred, 
and was only to reeeive twenty thousand pounds, the sum originally in- 
tended for Alfred, while to the latter was left the estate and the bulk of 
the old gentleman’s property. 

“ There must be some mistake,” said Mr. Barwell. 

“ Yes, you must have read the names of the heirs wrongly,” said one of 
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the old gentlemen from London, who had been well acquainted with Mr. 
Montague’s intentions, and who had been an executor to the former will, 
and, indeed, had read it, and assisted in drawing it up. 

“ Look at the will yourselves, gentlemen!” said Mr. Black. 

They looked, and certainly the names stood as he had read them. 

A scarcely perceptible glance passed between Alfred and O'Flynn ; it 
was only observed by Mr. Barwell, but, of course, he did not seem to 
notice it further than by fixing his eyes for a few moments steadily on 
Alfred’s face. Alfred met his gaze with the most perfeet sang froid— 
with entire composure of countenanee. He had probably never heard of 
that very pertinent French proverb : 

“Le mot que vous avez dit, c'est votre maitre. Le mot que vous 
n’avez pas dit, c’est votre esclave.”’ 

But he acted upon its principle, and prudently held his tongue, what- 
ever thoughts, angry or otherwise, might have on passing through his 
mind. 

“1 think, gentlemen,” said the rector, “it would be as well to let the 
will be read through without imterruptions or remarks; when it is 
finished, it will be time to make any observations on its tenor which the 
executors, or the heirs, or those present on behalf of any of the heirs, may 
see fit to bring forward.” 

Mr. Percy was very anxious and fidgety to hear the will, for he 
som lag it probable that Mr. Montague might have left him a handsome 
egacy. 

There was 10 opposition made to this proposal, and Mr. Black recom- 
menced reading the document aloud : 

“ A sum of 60007. was left to Mrs. Alfred Percival for her sole use and 
benefit ; 4000/1. were left to her daughter, Cecilia Montague Percival, on 
account of hér being Mr. Montague’s name-daughter and god-daughter ; 
8000/. were bequeathed to Miss Edith Barwell; handsome legacies were 
left to the old gentleman’s confidential servants, Winslow and his wife ; 
sums of money to each of the other domestics in his establishment; 5004. 
to the poor of Woodbury and its neighbourhood; and, lastly, 1000/. to 
each of his executors, Who, as in his former will, were Mr. Barwell and 
one of the old gentlemen from London.” 

As Mr. Black had proceeded with the legacies, Mr. Perey’s face had 
been getting longer and longer, and when the document was finished, his 
jaw dropped, giving an evident sign of his disappointment and dismay. 

“ Nothing to me!” he exclaimed, in his own mind. “ My curate will 
have the benefit of the money left to Edith Barweli—too bad! and 5007. 
thrown away upon the poor, forsooth—and not even left to me to distri- 
bute! He might have paid me ¢hat compliment, at least; he might 
have named me an executor also, and given me 1000/. I wonder if I 
were down for anything in the first will.” 

“When was this new will drawn up, Mr. Black ?”’ asked the Reverend 
Mr. Percy. 

Mr. Black did not know when. 

“ When was it executed, then—when was it signed ?” 

Mr. Black replied: “It was signed, I see, on the evening of Mr. 
Montague’s death.” , 

“ Who witnessed the signature ?” demanded the London executor. 
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Mr. Black handed the will to him, and the names of the witnesses 
affixed were: Daniel O'Flynn and Martha Tomkins. There was a dead 

use. 

‘My uncle was very anxious to have the will signed,” said Alfred, 
“and desired me to call up Mr. O’Flynn, who was in the house ; he him- 
self suggested that the sick-nurse, if she could write, might be the other 
witness.” 

“Is the will in Mr. O’Flynn’s writing ?”’ asked the London executor. 

“No. Mr. Q’Flynn was absent from home, and it was written out, 
-according to the usual forms, by his clerk.” 

“Is the original will destroyed?” demanded Mr. Percy. 

“T believe not,” replied Alfred. “T will go for it.” He left the room, 
and speedily returned with the old will, which had a line of ink drawn 
down two or three of its first . 

The will was examined with curiosity by most present, and with par- 
ticular attention by Mr. Percy. With the exception that Alfred’s name 
was substituted for that of Edgar, and Edgar took his place, there 
was not the slightest difference in the amounts of the sums and legacies 
bequeathed and in the names of the recipients: only there was in the 
' first will a codicil written in Mr. Montague’s own handwriting, leaving 
60001. to Agnes, and 4000/. to her little girl, while these bequests were 
embodied in the second will. At the end of the original will was written 
in pencil, in a tremulous hand, but apparently Mr. Montague’s, “ Zhis 
will to be altered.” 

Of course no more inquiries were made. The London executor con- 

tulated Alfred on his heirship; Mr. Barwell said nothing; but Mr. 

ercy, angry at not having come in for any of the loaves and fishes, 
grunted; “ Perhaps Mr. Howard may choose to contend this new will.” 

“You little know my cousin Edgar,” exclaimed Alfred, with a scorn- 
ful sneer, “if you think he could be guilty of such an act! Mr. Mon- 
tague had a right to dispose of hiss property as he pleased. I suppose 
no one will deny that?” 

As was to have been expected, Mr. Montague’s last will, and the 
change in favour of Alfred, was a nine days’ wonder at Woodbury and 
in the whole county; it was discussed everywhere, and various were the 
opinions pronounced respecting it. Some said that nothing else was to 
be expected from “‘so whimsical an old man.” Others, in regard to the 
absent Edgar, quoted the old proverb, “ Out of sight, out of mind;” 
not a few ascribed to the influence and machinations of Mrs. Percival, 
her husband’s good fortune; and there were not wanting some who shook 
their heads distrustfully, and ventured even to whisper that “all was not 
as it should be.” 

This uncharitable surmise might perhaps have originated with the 
confidential servant, Winslow, who, as has been hinted before, had im- 
bibed more than his master’s dislike to Alfred, and was much chagrined 
at “the turn things had taken.” He had his “ misgivings” and his 
“reasons,” the strongest of which was, doubtless, a suspicious circum- 
stance. When Mr. Montague died, a pen was found grasped so firmly 
in his hand, that it would have been impossible to have removed it 
thence, unless the thumb or the forefinger had been cut off. Rather 
than that the corpse should be thus mutilated, the body was buried with 
the pen still fixed in the clenched hand. 
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To account for the odd fact of the dying man holding a pen at all, 
Alfred and O'Flynn both said that Mr. Montague, after seeming for 
some time to enjoy a —— sleep, had suddenly awoke, raving about 
his nephew, Edgar Howard, and insisting upon seeing him. That he 
was with much difficulty brought to remember how far away Edgar was; 
and that he then became equally anxious to write a few words of fare- 
well to him. It was in vain they tried to dissuade him; he would make 
the effort; and just as they had placed the pen in his hand, and were 
supporting him to write, he was seized with strong convulsions, which 
speedily terminated in death. 


ITI. 


O’FLYNN’S INCREASING PRESUMPTION. 


Atrrep Percivat did not hear any of the malevolent reports circu- 
lated about his acquisition of Mr. Montague’s property, or, if he heard, 
he did not notice them, and, established at Woodbury in triumphant in- 
' dependence of his father, and of all the world, he had nothing to do but 
to be happy. 

All that he had coveted was his. Fate had smiled upon his every 
wish ; yet was he happy? No—for, 


Happiness is not the growth of earth. 


It might have been the desire for some unattained possession ; it 
might have been some vain longing; it might have been some secret 
care that gnawed at his heart, but Alfred Percival was not happy. He 
seemed always wearied and out of spirits; young as he was, there was 
none of the buoyancy of youth about him. He was easily fretted, and 
was apt to take offence where no offence was meant, and he cared less 
than ever to mix in the society of the neighbourhood. He continued, 
to a certain extent, Mr. Montague’s charities, but they were not bestowed 
with the open hand and kind feeling which had om them so precious 
to the recipients of the old gentleman’s bounty. 

The amiable and simple-minded Agnes, on the contrary, who had not 
been cradled in the lap of luxurious ease, whose early days had passed 
under the cold shadows of poverty, privation, and domestic gloom, 
thankfully acknowledged her present comforts, blessed Heaven that had 
more than realised her brightest dreams, and looked abroad on the fair 
face of nature with the glad eyes of guileless youth. 

She had little more than two sources of regret. The one was for the 
loss of her kind friend, Mr. Montague, whose death she sincerely la- 
mented. The other was her sympathy in the feelings of the disinherited 
heir, Edgar Howard. 

“ Oh, how I wish,” she over and over again exclaimed to herself, ‘‘ that 
the dear old gentleman had but divided his fortune equally between his 
grand-nephews! There would have been enough for both, and poor 
Edgar would not have been so disappointed, and we need not have felt 
as if we were interlopers. How will dear Alfred’s cousin take the un- 
welcome intelligence !” 

The tidings of the unexpected destination of Mr. Montague’s wealth 
had to be conveyed to his discarded heir, and Agnes generously urged 
Alfred to divide their late uncle’s fortune equally between his absent 
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cousin and himself. But Alfred by no means relished the proposition, 

Judging by himself, he feared that Edgar would grasp at the offer; to 

Agee, — he pleaded the inutility of sueh a proposal to a man of 
ri 

oie ‘would be more offended than pleased, believe me, Agnes. | 
know Edgar well. No doubt the loss of the inheritance to which he has 
looked forward from his childhood will be a grievous disappointment to 
him, but he will pretend to be very stoical about it; he would fain have 
it believed that glory, not fortune, has ever been the idol of his heart.” 

“ A nobler idol!” exclaimed Agnes, with enthusiasm, the blood of her 
brave ancestors warming within her. ‘ Who would not rather acquire 
fame—the fame that waits on the patriot or the hero—than sit down in 
nameless insignificance amidst heaps of gold ?” 

“ The possessor of ‘ heaps of gold,’ Agnes, need not be insignificant. 
There is no surer path to distinction than that which is paved with 

ld.”’ 
or Dear Alfred, surely there are distinetions which gold cannot pur- 
chase. It cannot command genius or powers of mind ; it cannot prompt 
the daring deed ; it cannot bestow an ancient name, interwoven, perhaps, 
' with history, and bearing in its very sound the record of lofty achieve- 
ments.” 

“There spoke your Scotch pride of ancestry,” said Alfred, laughing. 
“ Your old great-grandmother sowed good seed in you, Agnes—at least, 
sowed the seed of family pride in a good soil. I am sure your aunt, Miss 
Meeny, now, would barter her illustrious name for a little solid cash. 
What do you think ?” 

“On the contrary, I think my poor Aunt Meeny is very tenacious on 
the seore of her name ; you know she has never forgiven me for ex- 
changing the Stwart for Percival.” 

“True; but probably an individual of her peculiar opinions on the 
virtue of celibacy and the crime of matrimony would not have forgiven 
you had you exchanged the Stuart even for one of the orthodox Highland 
Macs—Macdonald, Macleod, Mackay, or that most unpronounceable of 
all cognomens, Maclaughlan. No, you ought to have remained ‘ Miss 
Stuart’ to the end of your days, and been doomed to ‘ lead apes in hell,’ 
which I think the fancy of some very impolite poet has represented to be 
the occupation and position of ancient spinsters here, in the next world.” 

“ Not a very enviable destiny, certainly,” said Agnes, smiling. ‘ But 
to return to your cousin. You till offer him a part, at least, of what was 
to have been all his—won't you ?” 

* Well, I may offer him a part, but he would be affronted at my even 
hinting at an equal division. Edgar would rather give than take. You 
can have no idea how proud he is—proud to a fault.” 

“Such pride is rather a virtue than a fault, nearly allied as it is to 

nerosity. Ihave heard so much in favour of Edgar from poor Mr. 

outague, that I quite long to become acquainted with him. 1 hope he 
will soon return to England.” 

The hope was not responded to by Alfred; and O'Flynn, who had just 
joined them, remarked, with his peculiar grin : 

** So you wish Howard may soon come back to England, Mrs. Percival 
—humph! I should say he is better where he is. We might find him 
rather troublesome just now, with all his generosity.” 


t 
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“ We!” thought Agnes. ‘ What right have you to identify yourself 
with us?” But she suppressed the question, and Alfred immediately 
changed the subject of conversation. 

Agnes found that O’Flynn himself was becoming very troublesome. 
He had always been forward and presuming when he received the least 
encouragement, but now he assumed a dictatorial air that Agnes could ill 
brook. He seemed to think that he had carte blanche to do and say 
what he pleased at Woodbury. He frequently presumed to address her 
in a tone of vulgar gallantry that was extremely displeasing to her ; for 
Agnes was not one of those women who are so greedy of admiration that 
they will stoop to receive it no matter how, or by whom offered, while 
over Alfred he appeared to possess that degree of sway which might have 
been best described in a phrase suitable to O’Flynn’s general mode of ex- 

jon—viz. he had him entirely “under his thumb.’”’ O'Flynn pro- 
and rejected plans, put up and pulled down buildings, and took upon 
himself to advise, or rather to direct in everything. 

He did not exactly reside at Woodbury Hall, but an apartment had 
been allotted to him there by Alfred’s desire, and he came whenever he 
pleased, anfl stayed as long as he pleased. The extreme distance and 
coldness of Mrs. Percival’s manners made no impression upon him ; he 
never seemed to think that he could be de trop; the scowling looks of 
Winslow, who still continued to be major-domo, the tonal sneers 
of the other servants, all seemed unobserved by him, though he noted 
them faithfully in his memory, to be repaid with interest at some con- 
venient period; for Mr. O'Flynn had visions of an entire change in the 
household of the late Mr. Montague, as far as all his domestics went, at 
least. He felt very sure that Alfred, who also detested the Winslows, 
would willingly part with them ; and he believed there would be no dif- 
ficulty in getting rid of all the rest, with the exception of Alfred’s own 
groom. 

This groom was O’Flynn’s particular aversion; he was jealous of the 
influence the young man seemed to have acquired over Alfred, though 
O’Flynn was well aware that the groom’s knowledge of, or suspicion of, 
his master’s little affair with Rose Ashford was the cause of that gentle- 
man’s indulgence towards him. The groom took no trouble to propitiate 
the Irish lawyer. He never touched his hat to him, or showed any of 
those smal] marks of respect which Mr. O’Flynn considered due to him ; 
therefore that worthy was in direct antagonism to his friend’s servant. 
But he made no complaint; he was content to wait until an opportunity 
should occur to insinuate to Mr. Percival that the groom was not to be 
depended on. 

“ And then,” he said to himself, with his usual disagreeable chuckle, 
“away he goes! I could tell Percival to-morrow that he must dismiss 
the fellow ; but, on account of that business of Rose, he might be restive; 
better leave it alone for a while.” 

Notwithstanding, however, this condescending determination on the 
part of Daniel O'Flynn, he was really so overbearing, that even Alfred’s 
complaisance at length began to give way, and he not only listened to 
Agnes’s complaints, but himself joined in blaming his friend. However, 
he was not willing to come to any rupture with him, and Agnes was 
obliged to be content with the assurance that he would endeavour by 
degrees to get rid of him. 












































IV. 


THE SUICIDE. 


DEATH was again busy in the families of Alfred and Agnes; but this 
time he came not unsought or unprovoked. The elder Mr. Percival had 
been esteemed more than “a man,” in the mercantile acceptation of 
the term. He had been considered extremely opulent, and not even his 
intimate friends had entertained the most remote idea of the real state of 
his affairs. 

But no plan of deception can always be carried on with equal success. 
The hour of discovery must arrive at last ; and Mr. Percival’s downfal was 
as sudden as it was complete. The reputation for wealth had been to 
him as the breath of life, since it enabled him to indulge in his ruling 
passion—speculation. He was, in fact, a mercantile gambler, a character 
much more dangerous to society than that of the reckless individual who, 
with frenzied folly, stakes his all on the throw of the dice. 

_ Mr. Percival was a ruined man. To conceal his affairs longer was im- 

practicable—to retrieve them hopeless: and he who had gloried in the 
name of being rich, could ill endure the ignominy of poverty. He had 
not strength of mind to bear worldly mortification, yet—strange and 
dreadful infatuation!—he could dare to rush unbidden into that mysterious, 
that illimitable futurity from whence there is no escape! He died by his 


own hand! May we not suppose Tue ANGEL OF DeatH addressing these 
words to the Surcive: 


What wouldst thou, mortal rash and blind? 
Has madness triumphed o’er thy mind, 

That thou seek’st the deep, mysterious gloom 
Of the world within the silent tomb ? 


Mortal! I heard thy frenzied call, 

Afar in yonder shadowy hall, 

Where spirits, passing on their way 

To Heaven or Hell, a moment stay. 
Could but thine eye have glanced around 
Those flitting forms; could but one sound 
That there is heard have caught thine ear, 
Thou hadst not dared to bring me here ! 


I read thy heart—thou loathest life, 
Thou faintest ’neath the inward strife 
Of passions uncontrolled ; for thee 

No more Hope chants her melody, 

But Disappointment and Regret, 

Like spectral foes, thy steps baat 
Till thou wouldst fly to aught unknown, 
To ’scape the ills thyself hast sown. 


Well! I have answered to thy call, 
Behold the black funereal pall ! 
Behold the coffin’s narrow bed, 
Where thou shalt lay thine aching head ! 
Come! bid yon sunlit fields adieu, 
And yonder skies, so brightly blue ; 
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Bid Ocean’s sparkling waves farewell, 
And the green hills that softly swell ; 
All nature’s scenes for thee must close, 
Along with life and earthly woes. 

At my cold touch why startest thou? 
’Tis vain to shrink and tremble now ! 

I came not sent by His decree, 

Whose word is law to thee and me ; 
But summoned by ¢Ay daring hand, 

To bear thee to yon viewless land. 
Come then! for death brooks no delay, 
Mortal! with me thou must away ; 
And, let me whisper in thine ear, 

While all around is fading here, 
Erernity! Thou shudderest now— 
Cold dews are rising on thy brow; 
Erernity! What wilt thou feel 
When million voices loudly peal 

That word of awe and mystery 

Around thee, where thou soon shalt be ? 
Away—away to the judgment-seat 

Of Him whom thou hast sought to meet. 
Before Him how shalt thou appear, 
Whom spirits pure adore, yet fear ? 
What sentence may thy crime await, 
Oh thou! who thus hast dared thy fate ? 
Lost mortal! follow to the tomb, 

And to thine everlasting doom ! 


The intelligence of Mr. Percival’s failure and his suicide reached Wood- 
bury at the same moment. Agnes was deeply shocked, and sincerely 
grieved at the melancholy fate of her father-in-law, though she had no 
cause to like or to lament him. Alfred, too, was shocked and grieved. 
But the loss of his father weighed with him as nothing compared to the 
loss of his father’s supposed fortune. He was quite stunned by this blow. 
From his early boyhood he had been looking forward to the vast wealth 
of which he was to be the sole inheritor. His father had not married 
young; and was well stricken in years ; therefore, notwithstanding his 

ealth, the time had not appeared very distant to his cold-hearted son 
when, in the course of nature, the elder Mr. Percival would be removed 
to another world, and as he could not take his hoards into the grave with 
him, they would become the property of his heir. 

Often had the dutiful son said to himself, and occasionally the same 
complaint had been confided to the sympathising ears of Mr. O’F lynn: 

“My father is very tough. The old fellow has not even the gout, and 
he takes as much care of himself as if he were made of glass. But he 
must go some day, and then I shall have a nice haul.” 

The wretched man had removed himself from the world, but the gold 
that would have consoled his son and heir—where was it? Alas! he had 
left his coffers empty, and Alfred was cruelly disappointed, and very in- 
dignant at having been “so shamefully cheated.” 

He looked so miserable, that Agnes became quite wry! about 
him. It was the mode of his father’s death, she pe, Pi which had 
mage a powerful impression upon him, and she endeavoured to con- 
sole him, 
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“ Dearest Alfred! try to bear up under this sad affliction !’’ she said, 
“ Tt is, indeed, a frightful event, a terrible trial for you. The death of 
your poor father under any circumstances would have been a great be- 
reavement to you, but of course it is doubly distressing on account of 
your having displeased him, and because he has—has made away with 
himself. But he must have been ill, though you did not know it; he must 
have been ina state of delirium, temporary insanity, when he committed 
the awfulact. Oh! let us hope that the God of mercy may pardon him. 
What remorse I feel for having come between you and him! But for 
that imprudent elopement of ours, he would not have quarrelled with 
you; you would have been with him if he were ill, and have saved him 
from this appalling act! It is a weight upon my conscience, but do not 
let it affect you so deeply, my dear Alfred. You did what you could— 
you sought to be reconciled. It was not your imprudence which preyed 
upon his mind, it was evidently the unfortunate state of his affairs.” 

“Tt is dreadful altogether,” groaned Alfred. ‘ There does not seem to 
have been any sudden smash. Bad work has been going on somewhere. 
There will be a most disagreeable investigation into his affairs. I abso- 
' Jutely dread it. I hate to go among those greedy scoundrels of creditors, 
and yet I must go to London immediately. I hope everything is not 
lost; it will be very hard upon me—very hard! And my worthy father 
may have swamped, too, my mother’s little legacy to me of the three 
thousand pounds, which you once thought such a handsome fortune, 
Agnes.”’ 

"Alfred did not launch into any further complaints to Agnes relative to 
the loss of the wealth he had expected to inherit; O’Flynn was the de- 
positary of his disappointment, anger, and regret, and he did not scruple 
to execrate his wretched father’s memory to him, and blame him) in the 
strongest terms, not for committing suicide, but for losing his money, 
“ike an old idiot.” 

There was something in Agnes’s unaffected goodness that always 
checked Alfred when he was on the point of exposing the real feelings of 
his evil heart. Yet had Agnes not been blinded by her affection for her 
husband, and her own unsuspicious uprightness, she might, more than 
once, have discovered the leaven of wickedness that was at work within 
him. 


V. 
THE FATAL NECKLACE. 


Aanegs had scarcely resumed her wonted cheerfulness, and east off the 
heavy gloom which Mr. Percival’s unhappy end had oecasioned, when 
another and a worse blow awaited her, and she was doomed to lament 
a disgrace of her mother, and the untimely death of her father, Colonel 

tuart. 

The parents of Agnes had never returned to Britain from the period 
when they had left her in the care of Lady Glen Alpine, and her grand- 
aunt, Miss Meeny. They had resided since then entirely on the Con- 
tinent, and chiefly in France and Italy. Their family had only been 
increased by one daughter, mentioned before, who was some years 
younger than Agnes, and in whom centred all their affections, and all 
their parental hopes. 
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Madeleine—she bore one of her mother’s names—was a beautiful child, 
and, what is seldom the case with beautiful children, she became handsomer 
as she grew older. She was full of grace, vivacity, and a certain degree 
of cleverness, which was fitted for, and developed by,\the edueation 
bestowed on her. Her parents, who agreed in nothing else, were equally 
anxious about the accomplishments of their little idol, and were desirous 
that she should shine im society. 

Mrs. Stuart paid serious attention to Madeleine's dancing —her air, her 
carriage, her style of dress, and to the cultivation of those nameless little 
which impart such a charm to the manner and the person. 

Colonel Stuart, on his part, took pains that Madeleine should study the 

ces of language, that she should recite well, write pretty billets, 
and speak with fluency some of the modern tongues of Europe. But he 
did not insist on her reading much. Mrs. Stuart said reading would 
spoil her eyes ; and her father thought, if such was to be the price of 
knowledge, it would be too dearly purchased. Yet she must not seem 
ignorant ; a certain modicum of literature was necessary to keep pace 
with the growing intelligence of the age, and Madeleine, who was blessed 
with a retentive memory, was taught the names of the popular authors of 
the day, and made to get by heart selections from the best known pas- 
sages in their works, so as to be able, when necessary, to quote from them 
with good effect. A few of the most prominent facts in ancient and 
modern history were also impressed on her recollection. She was taught 
a little of the argon of art; could talk of statues and pictures without 
making very unpardonable blunders, and was familiar with the names of 
the best composers from the time of Sebastian Bach, from the memorable 
era of the wars of Gluck and Piccini, down to those who led the musical 
world in her own day. 

She played tolerably well, and sang prettily the French romances, 
which were then so much the fashion; and those who heard her might 
have fancied she had some soul, as she warbled : 


“ Félicité passée 
Que ne peut revenir,” 


or “ L’hirondelle, et le proscrit,’’ both very plaintive airs. She knew 
little, it was true, of Moliére, Corneille, or Racine, but much of the actors 
who personated their heroes and heroines, still more of the dancers who 
formed the corps de ballet. In short, she appeared well educated, taking 
that word not in its most extensive sense. Above all, she was utterly 
ignorant on those subjects with which it most concerns all rational beings 
to be acquainted. 

She knew nothing of the great truths of religion. To her the Bible 
was a sealed book, and its holy precepts—the only guides through time 
to eternity—had never been impressed on her youthful mind. Even the 
tules of morality had been negligently imparted to her ; and experience 
had taught her that it was, in the eyes of her father and her mother, a 
greater fault to commit a gaucherie than to break one of the Ten Com- 
mandments. The example, too, and the conversation of her parents and 
her parents’ friends, were ill calculated to foster in Madeleine pious and 
virtuous feelings. 

Mrs. Stuart had no principles of any kind; her only aim in life seemed 
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to be the search for amusement ; she was frivolity personified. Like the 
gay and sportive butterfly, she fluttered away her brief existence—ever on 
the wing, the chase of pleasure; yet not like the harmless insect, innocent 
in her folly. 

Colonel Stuart was a man of abilities and education, chivalrous in his 
ideas of honour, and tenacious of the world’s good name. But, unhap. 
pily, he had imbibed those perverted opinions which became so dan. 
gerously prevalent during that mad period of pretended liberalism, but 

tual Tarstenntin great French Revolution. That period which should 
serve as a warning to the infatuated of other nations, when the destroying 

the of & swept down religion, virtue, and peace, overturning the 
Church, the Monarchy, and the State, involving in one common ruin the 
high and the low, the great, the good, and the innocent, to glut the 
avarice and feed the fury of a factious mob. 

Colonel Stuart was neither Roman Catholic nor Protestant, neither 
Jew nor Gentile; he was—an Atheist, and it was not to be expected 
that he would inculcate in his daughter that belief which he affected to 
despise. It was not, however, to his associating with the “ beaux esprits,” 
as they styled themselves, the gay infidels of een that Colonel Stuart 
owed his utter irreligion, but to the heavy materialists of Germany, to 
those self-lauding theorists who boasted of their learning and their phi-: 
losophy, but who were, in reality, as ignorant, though not as blameless, 
as the beasts of the field. 

Although his parents resided at Vienna, he had been principally edu- 
cated under the auspices of some relations of his mother at Berlin, that 
hotbed of irreligion and iniquity. There he had listened to the shocking 
tenets which the corrupt teachers of youth did not blush to disseminate, 
and which have rendered the Prussian character what it is at the present 
day—one word will describe it—despicable, 

e was a gay man, but dissipation did not lead him into low vice; on 
the contrary, he was extremely recherché in his gallantries, and very 
aristocratic was the list of the fair dames who hai accepted of his devoirs. 
For his wife he had ceased to care very soon after his marriage ; her 
jealousy had for a time annoyed him, but that feeling seemed to have 
worn out on her part, and, so that she did not interfere with his pleasures, 
he was content to let her follow her own devices, never, however, sus- 
pecting that she, too, had her liaisons. 

He knew her to be vain and fond of admiration ; in her principles he 
had no faith, yet he trusted her entirely—and why ? 

“* Because she was a fool, and had not wit enough to deceive him.” 

Fool as she was though, Mrs. Stuart could deceive. She had cunning, 
that quality which, as base coin will occasionally circulate for sterling 
gold, sometimes passes for real cleverness, and it had fully answered her 
purpose. Her different friendships, not always Platonic, had remained 
undiscovered; and, either grown more hardened or more careless, Mrs. 
Stuart at length took less pains to conceal her conduct. 

A splendid necklace which she wore one night at a ball, and to which 
her husband’s attention was directed by the beautiful parvenue duchess 
on whom he was in attendance, and ths envied the magnificent jewels, 
was the first thing to awaken his suspicion. He knew she could not afford 
to purchase such expensive ornaments; he knew that this particular set 
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was not pang the jewels, valuable though these were, which she had in- 
herited from her mother’s family. How had she become possessed of 
that costly necklace? It struck him that he had seen it, or one exactly 
like it, a few 4 before at the shop of a fashionable jeweller, and had 
sighed that his limited finances had prevented him from buying it as a 
birthday gift to his adorable duchess. 

And his own wife was wearing it ! 

He went next morning to the jeweller’s shop where he thought he had 
seen it, and there heard, to his dismay, that it had been aeaaaned by a 
rich milord Anglais ! 

Colonel Stuart did not dream of asking himself this question : 

“Quelle femme prendrait un amant, si son mari lui donne ce qu’un 
amant donne? Non pas seulement des soins, des prévenances, des atten- 
tions, de l’amitié ; mais—un peu d’amour !” 

What French woman, at least, he might have asked; for the question 
would not have applied to English ladies, the code of female morality, 
happily, being by no means the same in the countries separated by the 
Straits of Dover. 

Colonel Stuart was suddenly roused from his blind security. His 
violence appalled his wife, and, deserting her home and her child, she fled 
with the profligate Englishman who was her then admirer, and who had 
no objection to the éclat of an elopement. Stuart followed the fugitives, 
and, tracing them from Paris, he overtook them at an obscure inn on the 
confines of Belgium. The injured and the injurer met, not again to 

without deadly strife. 

A duel was the inevitable result. The fiery Colonel Stuart would not 

tpone his vengeance even for a few hours ; the spot fixed on was a field 
at some little distance from the inn, and there—with no eye to witness 
them but the immortal eyes that beheld them from the high heavens 
above, by the light of the cold, calm moon—they, the equally guilty, 
sought to take the life which God had bestowed—the life which had been 
misapplied and misspent by both, and through which neither had given 
one serious thought to the awful hour of death, on which they were now 
madly about to rush! 

They fought, and Colonel Stuart fell, mortally wounded. The report 
of the pistols had roused and alarmed the peaceful inmates of a neigh- 
bouring cottage, and with their humane assistance the dying man was 
conveyed to the little inn, whose simple inhabitants had also been terrified 
by sounds so unusual amidst the happy quiet of these humble scenes. 
The unfortunate Colonel Stuart lingered a few hours in much bodily and 
mental anguish, attended, in spite of his earnest remonstrances, by the 
man who had so deeply wronged, the woman who had so shamefully de- 
ceived him. It was a bitter pang to him that éhey should witness his 
sufferings ; but he was too feeble to oppose their will, and they would not 
leave him to die by himself. 

When all was over, however, his body was committed to the care of 
strangers, and Mrs. Stuart and her companion set off instantly for 
Brussels, to avoid any unpleasant investigation which might, perhaps, be 
entered into by the local authorities. No one thought of detaining them, 
and they went their way—it would be charity to hope—not rejoicing. 
Feb.—vou. CXXXUI. NO, DXXX. M 
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FORBBRAR TO JUDGE. 
WHAT THE KING SAID OF THE CARDINAL. 


A ROYAL VETO. 
By Francis Jacox. 


APPALLED were all who gazed on the last struggles of Cardinal Beau- 
fort, rendered hideous by the tortures of agonizing remorse. Hope had 
he none. Despair was impersonated in the frenzied contortions of that 
dying man. King and peers stood beside the death-bed, awe-stricken 
and shocked. The king prayed for the cardinal, that the Eternal mover 
of the heavens might «Took with a gentle eye upon this wretch: 


O beat away the busy meddling fiend 
That lays strong siege upon this wretch’s soul, 
And from his bosom purge this black despair.” 


See, says a less gentle observer, Warwick, how the pangs of death do 
make him grin. Royal Henry, on devouter thoughts intent, bids “ peace 
to his soul,” in parting, “ if God’s pleasure be.’’ And then the monarch 
solemnly, urgently, importunes the moribund cardinal to give some token, 
ere he quite depart, that Despair has not made him all her own: “ Lord 
cardinal, if thou think’st on heaven’s bliss, hold up thy hand, make sig- 
nal of thy hope.” But the cardinal—dies, and makes no sign. The 
Ney is fruitless : no hand is held up; no signal of hope displayed. The 

ed prinee, cut to the heart, can but exclaim. ‘“* He dies, and makes no 
sign: O God, forgive him!” Warwick again interposes a harsher voice, 
“ So bad a death argues a monstrous life,” he is sure. But his sovereign 
hushes his damning criticism with a right royal veto: 


FoRBEAR TO JUDGE, for we are sinners all. 


Close up his eyes, and draw the curtain close; 
And let us all to meditation.* 

Forbear to judge. And the Shakspearean Henry practises in person 
the monition thus enforced. It is his rule to check in himself every ten- 
dency to uncharitable judgment. As when proof all but positive dis- 
tresses him of his uncle Glo’ster’s death being due to violence, he yet 
restrains the bent of his convictions by the prayer, 


O thou that judgest all things, stay my thoughts ; 

My My thought, that labour to persuade my soul 
violent hands were laid on Banehicoy'e life ! 

If my suspéet be false, forgive me, God 

For judgment only doth belong to Thee \y 


It is by the death-bed of the man self-convicted of Duke Humphrey's 
death, that Henry can yet say, even of him, when from so bad a death is 
argued a monstrous life, Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all. 





* Second Part of King Kenry VI., Act III. Se. 3. 
+ Ibid., Act If. Se. 2. 
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Are we to infer that Shakspeare was himself for backing to the full 
this royal veto? That, perhaps, were going too far. The veto is dra- 
eatically true to charapter, and designedly characteristic of the royal 

. But if Shakspeare himself (we are assuming him to de the 
author of this disputed play) would or could scarcely in this particular 
instance have enforced such a lesson of charity, we may at least be 
assured, from the large tolerance and subtle apprehension so patent in 
his own kingly nature, that he would, in spirit, have echoed the king's 
forbear. Perhaps his own feeling might be as nearly as possible ex- 

d in other words of his, put into the mouth of quite another cha- 
racter, and referring to quite another occasion : 


And, how his audit stands, who knows, save heaven? 
But, in our circumstance and course of thought, 
*Tis heavy with him.* 
Forbear to judge, is, nevertheless, the moral of this strain, as of the 
other. Human ignorance in the one case, human frailty in the other, 
ousts human nature from the judgment-seat. 


No man, avers Sir Thomas Browne, can justly censure or condemn 
another; because, in fact, no man truly knows another. ‘ This I per- 
ceive in myself; for 1 am in the dark to all the world, and my nearest 
friends behold me. but in a cloud... . Further, no man can judge 
another, because no man knows himself.”+ In a former section of this 
his profession of faith, this good physician warns those who, upon a rigid 
application of the law, sentence Solomon unto damnation,t that they 
condemn nof*only him, but themselves, and the whole world; “for, by 
the letter and written word of God, we are without exception in the state 
of death: but there is a prerogative of God, and an arbitrary pleasure 
above the letter of his own law, by which alone we can pretend unto sal- 
vation, and through which Solomon might be as easily saved as those 
who condemn him.”’§ 

The Vicar of Gravenhurst, in his position of parish priest, owns him- 
self compelled to confess that the best people are not the best in every 
relation of life, and the worst not bad in every relation of life; so that, 
with experience, he finds himself growing lenient in his blame, if also 
reticent in his praise. “Again and again I say to myself that only the 
Omniscient can be equitable judge of human beings—so complicated are 
our virtues with our failings, and so many are the hidden virtues, as well 
as hidden vices, of our fellow-men.”|| If judge at all we dare, and do, 
be it in the spirit and to the letter of Wordsworth’s counsel : 


From all rash censure be the mind kept free ; 
He only judges right who weighs, compares, 
And, in the sternest sentence which his voice 
Pronounces, ne’er abandons Charity.4] 





* Hamlet, Act III. Se. 3. t Religio Medici, part ii. sect. iv. 

+ St. Augustine, Lyra, Bellarmine, and others, are chargeable with this judg- 
ment and sentence. 

§ Ibid., part i. sect. vii. 

| Gravenhurst, or Thoughts on Good and Evil, by Wm. Smith, p. 276. 

{ Ecclesiastical Sonnets, part ii. No. 1. 
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Well and wisely said La Bruydre, that “La régle de Descartes, qui ne 


veut pas que |’on décide sur les moindres vérités avant qu’elles soient 
connues clairement et distinctement, est assez belle et assez juste. pour 
devoir s’étendre au jugement que l’on fait des personnes.’* Real cha- 
racter, as William Hazlitt says, is not one thing, but a thousand things ; 
actual qualities do not conform to any factitious standard in the mind, but 
rest upon their own truth and nature. “ The dull stupor under which we 
labour in respect of those whom we have the greatest opportunities of in- 
specting nearly, we should do well to imitate, before we give extreme and 
uncharitable verdicts against those whom we only see in passing, or at a 
distance.” f 
Well—after all— 

What know we of the secret of a man? 

His nerves were wrong. What ails us, who are sound, 

That we should mimic this raw fool, the world, 

Which charts us all in its coarse blacks or whites, 

As ruthless as a baby with a worm, 

As cruel as a schoolboy ere he grows 

To Pity—more from ignorance than will.t 


Who can say, asks Samuel Rogers, “In such circumstances I should 
have done otherwise?” Who, did he but reflect by what slow gradations, 
often by how many strange concurrences, we are led astray; with how 
much reluctance, how much agony, how many efforts to escape, how 
many sighs, how many tears—who, did he but reflect for a moment, would 
have the heart to cast a stone ? 

The autobiographer of one of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s earlier fictions pro- 
poses in an opening chapter to give a sketch of his character. But he 
sensibly refrains from the execution of a too ambitious plan. For, ‘‘ what 
man can say: I will sound the depth of my own vices and measure the 
height of my own virtues ; and be as good as his word? We can neither 
know nor judge ourselves—others may judge, but cannot know us—God 
alone judges and knows too.” | 


Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us, 

He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring—its various bias : 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it.€] 


Dunsford the essayist’s objection to all hasty judgment of our fellow- 
creatures is based on the ground of its being “ such an unscientific pro- 
ceeding.”” You comment, he says, upon another man’s conduct, and at- 
tribute motives to him. Now an ingenious and imaginative person—a 
lawyer making a speech for him—might show many different motives of 
equal probability. You fix upon one, perhaps because it is consonant to 


— 





* Les Caractitres de La Bruyire, ch. xii. 
On the Knowledge of Character. 
Tennyson, Walking to the Mail. 
“Fortunately these things are known to Him, from whom no secrets are 

hidden; and let us rest in the assurance that His judgments are not as ours.”— 
Rogers's Italy. 
|) Basil, § ii.! { Burns, Address to the Unco Guid. 
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our own mind and nature, or because it is the uppermost or easiest one 
to conjecture ; but really you often ignore the doctrine of chances, and 

rhaps you would find upon strict calculation that the chances are fairly 
he to one against your having named the right motive. As the winning 
horse is often “a dark one,” at any rate not the favourite, so after all 
some obscure and improbable motive is often the true cause of a man’s 
actions. In short, Dunsford maintains that our condemnation of others 
is often as unscientific as it is unchristian.* 

When the Doge of Venice, Foscari, in Byron’s tragedy, agitated by 
the summons to judge his son, speculates somewhat wildly on the burden 
of the mystery of all this unintelligible world, Marina submissively 
suggests that 

These are things we cannot judge 
On earth. 


And how then, demands the old man, 


And how then shall we judge each other, 
Who are all earth P+ 


Mr. Lockhart,*in the closing chapter of his admirable Life of Scott, 
quoting Keble’s lines, 


Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh, 


declares considerations of this kind to have always induced him to regard 
with small respect any attempt to delineate fully and exactly any human 
being’s character. He avows his distrust of our capacity for, even in very 
humble cases, judging our neighbour fairly ; and cannot but pity the pre- 
sumption that must swell in the heart and brain of any ordinary brother 
of the race, when daring to pronounce, ex cathedrd, on the whole struc- 
ture and complexion of a great mind, from the comparatively narrow and 
scanty materials which can by possibility have been placed before him.t 

Men who see into their neighbours, observes Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, are very apt to be contemptuous; but men who see through 
them find something lying behind every human soul which it is not for 
them to sit in judgment on, or to attempt to sneer out of the order of 
God’s manifold universe. 

The same wise-hearted writer—wise of heart as well as head—has a 
dialogue between doctor and minister concerning a quasi-reprobate, to 
whom the former has been kind, and about whose destiny the latter is 
hardly more severe than certain. “Bad enough, no doubt,” Doctor 
Kittredge owns this scampish half-breed to be,—‘ but might be worse. 
Has some humanity left in him yet. Let him go. God can judge him, 
—I can’t.” “You are too charitable, Doctor,’’ objects the minister. 
“He has saved his neck—but his soul is a lost one, I am afraid, beyond 
question.” “J can’t judge men’s souls,” the doctor replies. “1 can 
judge their acts, and hold them responsible for those,—but I don’t know 
much about their souls. If you or I had found our soul in a half-breed 
body, and then been turned loose to run among the Indians, we might 
have been playing just such tricks as this fellow has been trying.”§ What 





* Friends in Council, Second Series, vol. ii. ch. xii. 
+ The Two Foscari, Act IL. Sc. 1. 

t See Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ch. Lxxxiv. 

§ Elsie Venner, ch. xxvii. 
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said a greater Doctor when Boswell asked him whether, in the case of an 
aggressor forcing on a duel by ill usage, and’ getting killed in it, there ig 
not almost no = Death to hope that he is gone to a state of happiness 3 ” 
“Sir,” said’ Johnson, “ we are not to judge determinately of the state in 
which @ man leaves this life. He may in a moment have repented 
effectually.” And then Johnson quoted, apparently with approval, at any 
rate with hopeful interest, an epitaph, from Camden’s Remains, upon a 
very wicked man, who was killed by a fall from his horse, in which 
epitaph he is supposed to say, “ Between the stirrup and the ground, | 
mercy asked, I mercy found. >" On another occasion Johnson appealed to 
Richard Baxter's avowed belief that a suicide—if hurried by sudden 
passion to self-slaughter—may be saved. And ‘ if,”’ says Baxter, “ it 
should be objected that what I maintain may encourage suicide, I answer, 
I am not to tell a lie to prevent it.”* Who, as Campbell ‘asks, after 
surmising that the hand which smote its kindred heart, might yet be prone 
to deeds of mercy, 





Who may understand 
Thy many woes, poor suicide, unknown ? 
He who thy being gave shall ‘judge of thee alone.t 


Qualis vita, finis ita, is a rhyming proverb not quite worthy of all ac- 
ceptation. ‘That Country Parson whose Recreations made him a name— 
such name at least as four initials may comprise—declares himself to have 
no look but one of sorrow and pity to cast on the poor suicide’s grave, and 
thinks the common English verdict is right as well as charitable, which 
supposes that in every such case reason has become unhinged, and re- 
sponsibility is gone. ‘ No doubt it is the saddest of all sad ends; but I 
do not forget that a certain Authority, the highest of all authorities, said 
to all human beings, ‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ The writer 
has, in the course of his duty, looked’ upon more than one suicide’s dead 
face; and the lines of Hood appeared to sketch the fit feeling with which 
to do so: “t 
Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour ; 
And leaving, with meekness, 
Her soul to her Saviour.$ 


A different spirit informs the Kirk from the day when Wishart complained 
that, in. their arrogance, her ministers, “ as if ‘they had been privy to the 
councils of God, or the dispensers. of His vengeance to the world,” pre- 
sumed to pronounce upon the future state of their edverearies, and 
** doomed sr both body and soul, to eternal torments.”’|| Pity but the 
poet had been better man and Christian who wrote these strong lines on 
damnatory sentences de mortuts, even when there remains nought to 
show 





save a life misspent,— 
And soul—but who shall answer where it went ? 








* See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, sub anno 1783; April 20, and May 29. 
+ Campbell’s Miscellaneous Poems, Lines on the Grave of a Suicide. 
t Concerning Disappointment and Success. (Recreations, Second Series, 
Pp. 62.) 
§ Bridge of Sighs. 
| Wishart’s Memoirs of the Marquis of Montrose. 
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Tis ours to bear, not judge the dead ; and they 
Who doom to hell, themselves are on the way, 
Unless those bullies of eternal pains 

Are pardon’d their bad hearts for their worse brains.* 


More in a reverent. spirit, and in a farther-seeing one, is the mystic 
finale of the Laureate’s memorable Vision of Sin, and its open verdict on 
the obscure crime of a great criminal : 

At last 1 heard a voice upon the slope 

to the summit, “Is there any hope?” 
To which an answer peal’d from that high land, 
But in a tongue no man could understand ; 
And on the glimmering limit far withdrawn 
God made Himself an awful rose of dawn.t 


Never let it be forgotten, insists a Quarterly Reviewer, that there is 
scarcely a single moral action of a single human being of which other 
men have such a knowledge,—its ultimate grounds,—its surrounding 
incidents, and the real determining causes of its merits, as to warrant 
their pronouncing a conclusive judgment. 

The writings of Mr. Arthur Helps are honourably distinguished by 
an oft-recurring plea for mutual! tolerance, on the ground of the little we 
really know one of another. In ‘“ Companions of my Solitude,” for in- 
stance, the author remarks that were it only considered how utterly in- 
competent men are to talk of the conduct of others, as they do, the 
talkers would often be silenced at once, and the sufferers as readily con- 
soled. Take the one question merely of difference of temperament,— 
which, amongst men, is probably as great as that amongst the different 
species of animals—as between that, for example, of the lively squirrel 
and the solemn crane. “ Now, if only from this difference between them, 
the squirrel would be a bad judge of the felicity, or generosity, or the 
domestic conduct, of the crane. 

“Probably when we are thinking or talking of a person, we recal some 
visual image of that person. I have thought what an instructive thing 
it would be, if under some magie influence, like that, for example, which 
would construct a ‘ palace of truth,’ it were arranged that as we gave out 
our comments on the character or conduct of any person, this image on 
the retina of memory should change according to the trath, or rather the 
want of it, in our remarks. Gradually, feature after feature would steal 
away till we gazed at nonentity, or we should find another image glide 
into the field of view, somebody we had never seen perhaps, but to whom 
the comments we were uttering really did apply.” 

Accordingly, our author would have the sufferers from injurious and 
unjust comment treat the whole thing as one which lacked reality. No 
thoughtful man, he urges, ought to be long vexed at such stuff, imma- 
terial in every sense.t Such stuff as dreams are made of. 

In one of his Dialogues, again, he makes Dunsford declare the most 
curious thing, as regards people Jiving together, to be the intense igno- 
rance they sometimes are in of each other. And Milverton follows up 
the remark by adding, that people fulfil a relation towards each other, 


———. 





* Byron, The Island. + Tennyson, The Vision of Sin, § v. 
t~ Companions of my Solitude, ch. x. 
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and only know each other in that relation: they perform orbits round 
each other, each gyrating’, too, upon his own axis, so that there are parts 
of the character of each which are never brought into view of the other.* 
—lIn another Dialogue, Milverton refers to the habit divines have of re- 
minding us, that, in forming our ideas of the government of Providence, 
we should recollect that we see only a fragment. The same observation, 
in its degree, he holds to be true as regards human conduct. ‘ We see 
a little bit here and there, and assume the nature of the whole. Even a 
very silly man’s actions are often more to the purpose than his friends’ 
comments on them.”+ 

In yet another of his works, this popular Essay-writer devotes an entire 
essay to the subject of our judgments of other men. Who does not feel, 
he asks, that to describe with fidelity the least portion of the entangled 
nature that is within him would be no easy matter? And yet the same 
man who feels this, and who, perhaps, would be ashamed of talking at 
hazard about the properties of a flower, of a weed, of some figure in geo- 
metry, will put forth his guesses about the character of his brother-man, 
as if he had the fullest authority for all that he was saying. It is shown 
in detail how an opinion of some man’s character and conduct gets abroad 
which is formed after a wrong method, by prejudiced persons, upon a 
false statement of facts, respecting a matter which they cannot possibly 
understand; and how this is then left to be inflated by Folly, and blown 
about by Idleness.{ 

There is among Wordsworth’s Poems on the Naming of Places, one 
which is memorable if only as containing one of the most admired lines 
he ever wrote, descriptive of Lady of the Mere, ’ 


Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance; 


—but which is also pertinent to the present occasion, as pointing a moral, 
after the poet’s wont to moralise his song. A man had been seen in the 
distance by the poet and his friends, angling. No great harm in that, my 
masters? Nay, but the angler was in peasant’s garb, and the season was 
mid-harvest, and therefore, and on the spot, they voted him improvident 
and reckless. But when they came up to him, these over-hasty judges 
found in the man they had summarily condemned, a poor mortal wasted 
by sickness, and all too weak to labour in the harvest-field—but using his 
best skill to gain a pittance from the dead unfeeling lake that knew not 
of his wants: 
I will not say 

What thoughts immediately were ours, nor how 

The happy idleness of that sweet morn 

With all its lovely images, was changed 

To serious musing and to self-reproach. 

Nor did we fail to see within ourselves 

What need there is to be reserved in speech, 

And temper all our thoughts with charity. 

—Therefore, unwilling to forget that day, 

My Friend, Myself, and She who then received 

The same admonishment, have called the place 





* Friends in Council, vol. i. ch. vii. t Ibid., book ii. ch. iv. 


¢ See Essays written in the Intervals of Business, § iv.; On our Judgments of 
other Men. 
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By a memorial name, uncouth indeed 

As e’er by mariner was given to bay 

Or foreland, on a new-discovered coast ; 

And Pornt Rasn-JupGment is the name it bears.* 


Forbear to judge ; for how pitifully little is the all we really know one 
of another! Mr. Froude has forcibly remarked—even admitting the 
remark to be a truism—that whoever has attended but slightly to the 

omena of human nature has discovered how inadequate is the clearest 
insight which he can hope to attain into character and disposition. 
« Every one is a perplexity to himself and a perplexity to his neighbours; 
and men who are born in the same generation, who are exposed to the 
same influences, trained by the same teachers, and live from childhood to 
age in-constant and familiar intercourse, are often little more than shadows 
to each other, intelligible in superficial form and outline, but divided in- 
wardly by impalpable and mysterious barriers.”+ And yet how ready 
each “ weak unknowing hand” to hurl the bolts of Heaven against whom- 
soever it deems to be Heaven’s foe. 

Sir James Stephen bids all hail to Rhadamanthus on his posthumous 
judgment-seat in the nether regions. But when Rhadamanthus comes 
above ground, holds in his hand the historical pen, and resolves all the 
enigmas of hearts which ceased to beat long centuries ago, more con- 
fidently than most of us would dare to interpret the mysteries of our 
own, Sir James for one wishes him back again at the confluence of Styx, 
Phlegethon, and Cocytus. For, “it is, after all, nothing more than the 
surface of human character which the retrospective scrutiny of the keenest 
human eye is able to detect.” It is in a subsequent portion of the same 
instructive treatise, that the writer pronounces human justice to be severe, 
not merely because man is censorious, but because he reasonably distrusts 
himself, and fears lest his weakness should confound the distinctions of 
good and evil; and divine justice to be lenient, because there alone love 
can flow in all its unfathomable depths and boundless expansion—im- 
peded by no dread of error, and diverted by no misplaced sympathies. § 

In the course of some remarks on the harshness with which man is 
disposed to regard the fellow-man whose doctrine, in matters of religious 
faith, differs from his own, the author of the Caxton Essays is impressive 
on the fact that He who hath reserved to Himself the right of judging, 
has imperatively said to man, whose faculty of judging must be, like man 





* The friends spoken of, were Coleridge and Miss Wordsworth. The scene 
was the eastern shore of Grasmere. The date of the poem is 1800. 

Froude, History of England, &c., vol. iv. p. 1. 

Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, vol. i.; The Founders of Jesuitism. 

On the “false humility” which shrinks from all censure or reprobation of 

what is evil, under cover of the text “judge not, that ye be not judged”—as if it 
were the intent of that text, not to warn us against rash, presumptuous, and un- 
charitable judgments, but absolutely to forbid our taking account of the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong,—see Mr. Henry Taylor's essay on Humility and 
Independence, in his valuable “ Notes on Life.” The man of true humility, we 
are taught, will come to the task of judgment, on serious occasions, not 
ightly or unawed, but praying to have “a right judgment in all things;” and 
whilst exercising that judgment in no spirit of ae or evasion, he will 
feel that to judge his brother is a duty and not a privilege; and he will judge him 
in sorrow, humbled by the contemplation of that falfen nature of which he is 
himself part and aeeadisotien “ Notes from Life” (1847), pp. 46 sqq. 
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himself, erring and human, “Judge not, that ye be not judged.” Now, 
argues the Essayist, of all our offences, it is clear that that offence of 
which man can be the least competent judge is an offence of defective 
faith. “For faith belongs to our innermost hearts, and not to our overt 
actions. And religious faith is therefore that express tribute to the only 
Reader of all hearts, on the value of which man can never, without arro- 
gant presumption, set himself up as judge.”* 

If even-handed justice, says Mr. Anthony Trollope, were done through- 
out the world, some apology would be found for most offences. Not 
that the offences would thus be wiped away, and black become white ; 
but much that is now very black would, he submits, be reduced to that 
sombre, uninviting shade of ordinary brown which is so customary to 
humanity.¢ It is much the same humane thought which underlies 
See for Roderick, when we read how closely that generous 
prince and did 

—cherish in his heart the constant thought 
Something was yet untold, which, being known, 
Would palliate his offence, and make the fall 
Of one till then so excellently good, 


Less monstrous, less revolting to belief, 
More to be pitied, more to be forgiven.t 


As one of George Eliot’s good parsons has it, God sees us as we are 
altogether, not m separate feelings or actions, as our fellow-men see us. 
We are always doing each other injustice, and thinking better or worse 
of each other than we deserve, he says, because we only hear and see 
separate words and actions—not each other’s whole nature.§—Do not 
philosophic doctors tell us, again, the reflective author in person else- 
where muses, that we are unable to discern so much as a tree, except by 
an unconscious cunning which combines many past and separate sensa- 
tions; that no one sense is independent of another, so that in the dark 
we can hardly taste a fricassee, or tell whether our pipe is alight or not, 
and the most intelligent boy, if. accommodated with claws or hoofs 
instead of fingers, would be likely to remain on the lowest form? If so, 
it is easy to understand that our discernment of men’s motives must 
depend on the completeness of the elements we can bring from our own 
susceptibility and our own experience. “See to it, friend, before you 
pronounce a too hasty judgment, that your own moral sensibilities are 
not of a hoofed or clawed character.” For, as this penetrating writer 
insists, in continuation of the metaphor, the keenest eye will not serve, 
unless you have the delicate finger, with their subtle nerve filaments, 
which elude scientific Jenses, and lose themselves in the invisible world of 
human sensations. || 

Deeds which, to quote another popular though less powerful pen- 
woman, our acquaintance designate our follies, may at another tribunal 


—- = 





* Caxtoniana: Faith and Charity. 
+ Were we all turned inside out, however, Mr. Trollope elsewhere surmises, 

—_ of us might. find “our shade of brown to be very dark.”—The Bertrams, 
ap. xix. 

t Southey: Roderick, the Last of the Goths, § xvii. 

} Scenes of Clerical Lifé, Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story, chap. xix. 

| Janet’s Repentance, chap. xi. 

§ Holme Lee, “ Kathie Brande,” chap. xix. 
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be our virtues—our single redeeming points; who judges rightly, who 
can rightly judge where so many of our efforts are bent to seem other 
than we are, and the universal conjuring trick of this world is to throw 
dust expertly in our neighbours’ eyes ? 

Centuries ago, well-nigh twoseore, it was written by the most philo- 
sophie, and perhaps the best, of Roman emperors, that men’s actions look 
worse than they are ; and, says he, “one must be thoroughly informed 
of a great many things before one can be rightly qualified to give judg- 
ment. in theease.”* The sceptic Bayle was better Christian than Scali r, 
when he protested against the assertion of that peremptory scholar that 
Bellarmin did not believe a word of what he wrote, and was at heart an 
atheist: besides the testimony of Bellarmin’s life and death-bed to the 
contrary, such judgments are, said Bayle (and no friend to the Jesuits 
he), a usurpation of the rights of One who alone is the Judge of hearts, 
avd. before whom there is no dissembling. 

An apostle’s reason given for the counsel, Speak not evil one of an- 
other, brethren, |—is this: that whoso speaketh evil of his brother, and 
judgeth his brother, speaketh evil of the law, and judgeth the law. Now, 
there is one lawgiver, who is able to save and to destroy ; who art thou 
that judgest another ? 

Oh what are we, 
Frail creatures as we are, that we should sit 
In judgment man on man! and what were we, 
If the All-merciful should mete to us 
With the same rigorous measure wherewithal 
Sinner to sinner metes ! 


No observant reader of Mr. Carlyle but will have noticed, if not 
(which were better) laid to heart, his habitual abstention from that dog- 
matism of the judgment-seat in which smaller spirits delight. For in- 
stance, in his moral estimate of so erring a genius as Hoffmann, if, in 
judging him, Mr. Carlyle is forced to condemn him, it is with mildness, 
with a desire to do justice. Let us not forget, urges the critic, that fora 
mind like Hoffmann’s, the path of propriety was difficult to find, still 
more difficult to keep. ‘ Moody, sensitive and fantastic, he wandered 
through the world like a foreign presence, subject to influences of which 
common natures have happily no glimpse.” A good or a wise man we 
must not call him; but among the ordinary population of this world, “ to 
note him with the mark of reprobation were ungrateful and unjust.”§ So, 
again, in the same author’s review of the life and writings of Werner— 
who, always, in some degree, an enigma to himself, may well be obscure 
tous. For “there are mysteries and unsounded abysses in every human. 
heart; and: that is but a questionable philosophy which undertakes. so 
readily to explain them.” Religious belief especially, Mr. Carlyle urges, 
at least when it seems heartfelt and well intentioned, is no subject for 
harsh or even irreverent investigation. ‘He is a wise man that, havi 
such a belief, knows and sees clearly the grounds of it in himself;. an 
those, we imagine, who have explored with strictest serutiny the secret of 





* Marcus Antoninus, Meditations, |. xi. chap, xviii. 

tT St. James, iv. 11 sq. 

t Southey’s Roderick, the Last of the Goths, c. x. 

§ Appendix ii. to vol. iggof Carlyle’s Critical Miscellanies. 
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their own bosoms, will be least apt to rush with intolerant violence into 
that of other men’s.”* Still more elaborate and emphatic is the exposi- 
tion of this doctrine as applied to the case of Robert Burns. The world, 
it is alleged, is habitually unjust in its judgments of such men, since it 
decides, like a court of law, by dead statutes; and not positively but nega- 
tively, lesson what is done right, than on what is or is not done wrong. 
Whereas, by Mr. Carlyle’s doctrine, not the few inches of deflection from 
the mathematical orbit, which are so easily measured, but the ratio of 
these to the whole diameter, constitutes the real aberration. “ This orbit 
may be a planet’s, its diameter the breadth of the solar system ; or it may 
be a city hippodrome; nay, the circle of a ginhorse, its diameter a score 
of feet or paces. But the inches of deflection only are measured : and it 
is assumed that the diameter of the ginhorse, and that of the planet, will 
yield the same ratio when compared to them!” Here, according to our 
author, lies the root of many a blind, cruel condemnation of Burnses, 
Swifts, Rousseaus, which one never listens to with approval. ‘ Granted, 
_ the ship comes into harbour with shrouds and tackle damaged ; the pilot 
is blameworthy; he has not been all-wise and all-powerful: but to know 
how blameworthy, tell us first whether his voyage has been round the 
Globe, or only to Ramsgate and the Isle of Dogs.”’+ 

To a very different style of sinners the same judgment—rather the 
same refusal to judge—is accorded, when the doom of Chaumette, Gobel, 
and other reddest of red-republican reprobates, is rehearsed, in the history 
of France’s reign of terror, while the Revolution was devouring, so 
greedily, her own children. “For Anaxagoras Chaumette, the sleek head 
now [ April, 1794] stript of its bonnet rouge, [and a traveller by tumbril 
to Saint Guillotine, ] what hope is there? Unless Death were ‘ an eternal 
sleep’? Wretched Anaxagoras, God shall judge thee, not I.”’f 

Once more : “ Unhappy soul ; who shall judge him?’’§ is the historian’s 
deprecating query, in the instance of August of Poland, the Physically 
Strong,—who dies, confessedly a very great sinner, early in 1733. Who 
shall judge him ? 


Hereafter —And do you think to look 
On the terrible pages of that Book 
To find his failings, faults, and errors ? 
Ah, you will then have other cares, 
In your own short-comings and despairs, 
n your own secret sins and terrors ! || 


Corporal Trim was once moved to avow his belief—rather hotly, for 
his esprit de corps was piqued—that when a soldier “gets time to pray, 
he prays as heartily as a parson—though not with all his fuss and 
—— Thou shouldst not have said that, Trim, said my uncle Toby 
—for God only knows who is a hypocrite, and whois not. At the great 
and geueral review of us all, Corporal, at the day of judgment (and not 
till then)—it will be seen who have done their duties in this world, and 
who have not.” 





* Life and Writings of Werner: Foreign Review, No. 1 (1828). 
Essay on Burns, Miscellanies, vol. i. 
The French Revolution : a History; part iii. book vi. ch. iii. 
History of Friedrich IL, vol. ii. p. 477. 
Longfellow, In the Churchyard at Cambridge. 

Tristram Shandy, vol. vi. ch. vi. @ 
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In a like spirit, another clerical novelist, of a more recent type, and 
whose distinctive evangel is Muscular Christianity, introduces a ‘“ double- 
first” candidate for orders who reminds him of Mr. Bye-Ends in Bunyan: 
« And yet,” comes the charitable clause conditional, “I believe the man 
was really in earnest. He was really desirous to do what was right, as 
far as he — it; and all the more desirous, because he saw, in the pre- 
sent state of society, what was right would pay him. God shall judge 
him, not I. Who can unravel the confusion of mingled selfishness and 
devotion that exist even in his own heart, much less in that of another?’’* 

In Mr. Thackeray’s instance, exception has been taken, on ethical 
grounds, by no vulgar critic, to his habit of shrinking from moral estimate 
as well as moral judgment, in dealing with his characters. Into that dis- 
tinction not without a difference, this is not the place (nor this the pen) 
toenter. But the critic in question—for some years a main support of 
the National Review—recognises this avoidance of moral judgment as 
springing from kindly feeling, from the just and humble sense we all 
should have that our own demerits make it unseemly for us to ascend the 
judgment-chair, and from a wide appreciation of the variety and obscurity 
of men’s real motives of action. 








BERTRAM. 
A TALE. 


** Varn is the hope, by man’s mere will, to stay 
The guilty passions on their headlong way ; 
Once yielded to, no more they brook restraint ; 
They grow resistless while we deem them faint ; 
Subdue their victim ere he thinks them nigh ; 
And even vanquish when they seem to fly.” 
—More had he said, the grey-haired man who told 
The painful history these lines unfold ; 
More had he said; but we had often heard 
His morals, and the simple tale preferred. 

It was of one we all had known, while free 
As yet he seemed from guilt or misery. 
Happy his youth had been ; each grove and glen 
Was linked with feelings fondly cherished then. 
For, Nature’s worshipper, within her bowers 
The sacred muse had bless’d those youthful hours. 
His might not be the words of radiant light 
That make our master-spirits’ pages bright, 





* Alton Locke, ch. xxiv. 

+ The avoidance of moral estimate, on the other hand, is imputed to an insuf- 
ficient sense on the duty incumbent on all of us to form determinate estimates of 
men and actions, if only as bearing on our own conduct in life.—See W. C. 
Roscoe’s Essays, II. 308. 
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But warm in virtye’s cause lie oft would feel, 
And some approved his lays, and all admired his zeal. 

With thoughts like these, and woodland scenes around, 
Love was a welcome guest, and early found. 

When from the hills the lengthened shadows fell, 
And twilight hovered o’er the leafy dell, 

*Twas sweet to wander, but how sweeter far 

When light and lovely as the evening star 

Came one whose voice was gentle, and her eye 
Mild as the softness of that twilight sky. 

She was his owa, his all; the rosy beain 

That sheds its rays o’er rapture’s early dream, 
Then fades for ever; nor beloved the less 

For darkened hours when kindness soothed distress. 

Through years of youthful happiness she smiled 

A thoughtless father’s dear and only child ; 
But, ere those sunny years of youth had pass’d, 
A ruined man her father breathed his last. 

1 dwell not on the story of her woes, 

The midnight tear, the feverish short repose, 
Her widowed mother’s cry of wild despair, 
The deep-drawn sigh of hopelessness and care ; 
Or how maturer years, long time, were spent 
In the calm sadness that appears content. 

Scant were their means: for this she little cared ; 
Nor thought of what was lost, but what was spared. 
And, tho’ beyond her power to have the aid 
Of teachings, oft but had to be displayed, 

Her simplest words were eloquent, her voice 

Had tones to make the listener’s heart rejoice ; 
And, with the gifts-by Nature given cnabiael, 
Were all which thought and feeling give the mind. 
Hers, too, a form which Art might fondly view, 
And see its visions of perfection true ; 

And Love might worship with the ardent gaze 
That o’er the object of its homage strays, 

At every glance can fresh attractions find, 

And trace a virtue in each charm ensiirined. 

For her did Bertram live. The crowd may prove 

A transient feeling, and misname it love ; 

His was a deeper impulse, *twas a part 

Of the warm life that circled at his heart, 

And she a heavenly ray that seemed to shower 
Its influence o’er the feelings of each hour— 
Hours ever blessed, when life has joys that shed 
Remembrance sweet *till hope itself has fled. 

But manhood comes, and graver cares arise, 
And interest claims its wonted sacrifice, 

And years, that wealth would purchase back in vain, 
Are lost in struggling for some distant gain. 

A guardian’s will he ne’er had disobey 

Commanded him to busy scenes of trade ; 

And the first sorrow that the lovers knew 

Was meeting but to part, and weeping bid adieu. 

In the proud city that, still growing, spreads 
Midst grandeur, meanness, palaces, and sheds, 
Midst wealth and poverty its vast extent,— 

A vastness, in itself magnificent— 
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Was Bertram now to dwell; but he ne’er found 
In splendour’s glare, or pleasure’s gittering round, 


A moment’s joy; his was alone to dwell 

Upon the thought of her he loved so well ; 

Or, by the midnight taper’s wasting light, 

The glowing la of the heart to write ; 

To speed the faithful missive, and to chide 

The lingering hours ’till words as kind replied. 
So months had fled; when on the wonted day 

No letter came ; another passed away, 

And stall no tidings; then dark thoughts ensue, 

She must be sick, or absent—or untrue ; 

O! not untrue! for, purity’s sweet shrine, 

Guilt never dwelt in such a form as thine ! 

Yet still no tidings; now a week has pass’d, 

And every hour more dreadful than the last, 

When came a stranger’s hand; with failing breath 

He reads—and ’tis the messenger of death ! 
His heart was desolate ; his spirit fled, 

A deadly paleness o’er his features spread, 

Anguished he hastes to follow to the grave 

The stricken form he would have died to save. 
He did not see her; who would wish to see 

The one he loved in death’s deformity ? 

Who would not rather part while yet the bloom 

Of youthful beauty yields its fresh perfume, 

Than mark the cheek’s pale hollowness, the hands 

With bony whiteness grasp life’s ebbing sands, 

The thin parched lip grow dark, and the dim eye 

Start with the glare of feverish agony— 

Who would not rather part while yet are given 

The lovely looks we hope to meet in Heaven ? 
Now was the bitter tear in secret shed ; 

And grief, that seeks not to be comforted, 

Dwelt on its own sad loneliness. No more 

The cherished hope was his to linger o’er 

With her his treasured pages, and to trace 

The thoughts embodied with a poet’s grace. 

All had the shade of death; ’till ev’n the room 

He loved to read im chilled him with a gloom 

Which his own sorrows gave it; and he flew 

To find elsewhere the calm that once he knew. 
Chance, or the workings of that destiny 

Which some believe foredooms whate’er shall be, 

Led him, his suffering seeking to beguile, 

To where had lately risen a costly pile, 

The drama’s home; alas! that e’er ’twas sold 

To baser uses for the love of gold. 

For him its charms were in the poet’s art, 

That woke his fancy or could soothe his heart ; 


Loved Shakspeare’s scenes ; or theirs whose shafts of wit 


With brilliant flight some vice or folly hit. 

Or, when the actor’s weighed and varied tone 

Gave lines oft read a power ’till then unknown : 

Careless of all beside, on these he dwelt, 

And what was there but feigned confiding felt. 
A wilder aspect o’er his sorrows came, 

His grief was constant, but no more the same ; 























Bertram. 


In all that now he nightly saw, around 
That gilded dome, some interest he found; _ 
And once he wandered where the mingled train 

Of guilt and folly held their rites profane. 

He would have turned away; the pleasure there 
Was not a pleasure he desired to share. 

But one was in the throng, that _ him swept, 
In features strangely like to her he wept ; 

Vice may be virtue’s counterfeit, and twined 
With thoughts unballowed, hallowed thoughts we find. 
—So came the fiend, enclosed in beauty’s mould, 
Tempting to sin some anchorite of old ;— 

No earthly feelings first inflamed his breast, 

He thought of one then numbered with the blest ; 
He saw her outward form, and grieved to see 
That form midst degradation’s revelry ; 

And tho’ not his a heart to sacrifice 

His better life an offering to vice. 

Yet still the likeness—the bewildering trace, 

The vision, of that perished angel’s grace 
Haunted each waking thought, each lonely hour, 
Strengthening its impulse with mysterious power. 
He hoped that, still perhaps, a friendly hand 
Might from perdition snatch the burning brand ; 
And, once again that fatal threshold cross’d, 

He saw, he spoke; was answered, and was lost. 

How different now the feverish course he led! 
In heartless joys the rapid moments sped ; 

Profuse beyond his wishes or his wealth, 
Alike were lost time, innocence, and health. 
Strange was the fascination. In her bowers 
He saw no serpent lie beneath the flowers ; 
But gold his idol craved, she cared not whence 
It came, to feed her folly and expense. 

At length his means embarrassed, claims appear, 
First gently pressed, then urged with tone severe; 
To free his fettered soui he dare not try, 

—Too proud to supplicate, too weak to fly ; 
In some few months he “ promises to pay ;” 
And thus, awhile, averts the evil day. 

But oh! a master-fiend’s the power he lent 
To that brief space and fatal instrument ! 
Another’s name—an honoured name—he signed ; 
His own to guilt and infamy resigned. 

The time has passed, exposure has gone forth, 
Vain were his former virtue, talent, worth ; 

Tl’ inexorable law must be appeased, 

And ruthless hands his trembling form have seized. 

On all that followed ’twere too sad to dwell; 

He died :—that dreadful death I fear to tell. 
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THE PUNDIT’S PREDICTION. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Sit fas mihi audita loqui. 


I nAvE often heard it said by military men of the present day, and those 
also who had seen much service, and who had shown themselves energetic 
and efficient soldiers, that it was 2 good and wholesome enactment which 
provided for the abolition of duelling. In fact, on any one’s taking the 
matter into consideration, the wonder to his mind would be that a civi- 
lised community should, until about twenty years ago, number amongst 
its members so very many of the patrician order, who showed by their 
actions that they thought very differently. Sir Walter Scott, even, 
moral and exemplary as he was, and revered as he must be in memory as 
the first novelist who prepared works which were fit to be delivered into 
the hands of young people as books of amusement, or placed upon a 
drawing-room table for ladies’ perusal—even he advocated the practice of 
duelling, saying in one of his romances, that “ If an insult were offered to 
me that the twelve judges in the House of Lords could not obtain redress 
for, am I to blame in standing up in hostility against the person who 
offers it to me?” Then, if we transfer our consideration from the writings 
of popular authors to the actions of the leading men of the day, how 
many of the first politicians do we find who have been implicated in such 
transactions ?— Canning, Castlereagh, Sir Philip Francis—even the great 
Duke himself. To enumerate their names would be useless, and to say 
that the practice was universal would be only to say what is evident to 
any person who recollects the current of events not much more than a 
quarter of a century ago. These things, I repeat, are still present to the 
minds of those who recollect the state of society in England at the period 
I speak of—until the rational and excellent measures of our present most 
gracious and best-beloved of sovereigns were brought to bear in op- 
posing, and finally abolishing, their practice. 

But if it was so in this highly favoured and happy country, what must 
it have been in the colonies? As Chalmers says, “ What would revolt 
the feelings of a community in Scotland, would be looked on with indif- 
ference, or even with approval, in a colonial settlement.” But more than 
in any of the colonies, in India was the low state of morality and the 
common practice of duelling prevalent. I look over my notes which I 
took during the time that I was a resident in the Upper Provinces of 
India—a period of more than nine years—and I find that I have recorded 
what is really deserving of a second mention with regard to the details of 
vee Of these acts, revolting as they are, and horrible to every rational 
mind, I have known during my stay in the country as many as twenty- 
one instances, three of which were fatal, two in which parties were 
wounded ; and, with the exception of seven, all were brought about from 
quarrels arising immediately at the gambling-table and about gambling. 
Nor were there more than three of the twenty-one instances cases in 
which men could urge the just cause of injury or unpardonable insult as 
an extenuation for their contemplated act of violence. I have no doubt, 
also, but that there were many more than these, but, owing to their 
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having happened at the gambling-table, the parties interested in them 
succeeded in keeping them secret. Of the three which were fatal I re- 
collect all the particulars, and I frequently ask myself the question, 
What must be the horror—the remorse—the innate sense of anguish 
more intense than expression can give vent to—of him who is the sur- 
vivor in a meeting of this nature? To reflect that in a hurried and 
unguarded manner he has sent a fellow-creature into eternity! To feel 
keenly to his inmost core 


°Tis his the guilt and his the hell 

The bosom’s desolation dooming, 

And that he earned the tortures well 
Which, unconsumed, are still consunting. 


I recollect one day when I was travelling, seated upon the top of a 
coach, in one of the counties in Ireland, I was pointed out a man who 
was engaged in walking across a field some distance from the road, with 
a gun over his shoulder. The person who pointed him out to me said, 
“ That, sir, is the gentleman who shot a man” (whose name he men- 
tioned) “in a duel. Since that time he has never known real peace; 
frequently at. night-time he has been known to start up and heard to 
scream, and, though possessed of ample wealth and continual good health, 
he is never happy.” 

But with reference to one of the instances of fatal duels which occurred 
while I was resident in India. The facts are so peculiar, and the train 
of incidents so characteristic of the state of society which then prevailed 
there, that I have borne it in memory as one of the striking occurrences 
which meets one’s notice in one’s passage through life, and which, 
amongst many others, would seem as if the Almighty had been pleased 
to award it as a lesson and a warning to those who were spared. For 

ing away the hours in the very hot days which prevail in India from 
March to the end of October, no resource is so much in vogue as 
playing billiards. Billiards morning, noon, evening, and night. It is 
much too hot to walk, ride, or drive out, Sedentary occupation is not 
much favoured by the young and active. Visits to the houses of the 
gentry are very rare and unlooked for, and, indeed, during the very hottest 
mouths, from May to the end of August, are quite ignored, except with 
those who are on terms of intimate acquaintance, so the billiard-room is 
the great resort of the young officers. This amusement gives a certain 
degree of exercise in pursuing it, and the skill required is such as to render 
it amply worthy of the consideration of the dexterous and ingenious, who 
find a pleasure im training their eye to the habitude of striking that 
point of the ball which is necessary to direct its course in order to 
make the points of the game effectively. I have often heard that the 
man who was a gees shot eventually Gads it easy to play the game of 
billiards successfully ; in fact, the correct precision of aim, for which the 
sight is most brought into play, is the qualification most requisite for a 
marksman, and is also needful for the man who wishes to strike at the 
proper point either his adversary’s ball or the red ball, and make a 
cannon or a hazard. But to attain anything like perfection requires 
much practice. 
I now speak of the merits of the game, if it has any, or if it be looked 
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n simply as a pursuit in itself, solely with reference to the acquisition 

an ingenious piece of pastime, independent of its being the means of 
introducing youths to habits of idleness and gambling. But as it is well 
known that few young men will be satisfied with simply playing for the 
sake of the game, it is (most particularly in India) fraught with every 
danger to the officer to resort to the billiard-room, as being destructive to 
his habits of study, deteriorative to what ought to be his object in forming 
a settled pursuit in life, and almost sure to allure him to the ruinous and 
debasing vice of gambling. But it is said that one example, or instance, 
is better than fifty precepts; and I think that there is more in the simple 
narration of some fact which is patent to the knowledge of mankind in 
general, than in a host of admonitory precepts, however ably they may 
be urged, or however eloquently put forth. So I selieuil to relate, 
briefly, the case which I before alluded to, and which occurred in a station 
in the Upper Provinces in India several years ago. 


More than fifteen years ago, in one of the up-country stations, there 
was a young officer who had been educated in England, but who was the 
son of au old Indian officer. This Indian officer, having resided in Upper 
India for a number of years, had lived with what is quaintly called there 
a country wife—one of the Hindoos, whose beauty had been a great 
source of attraction to him—and who was the mother of this his son, 
for whom he had succeeded in procuring a commission. When the young 
man arrived in the country, he had, besides being exceedingly good look- 
ing, and possessing those striking features which are so frequently seen 
with the Eurasians, good natural talents, and the acquired manners and 
address which mark the perfectly educated and the well-instructed young 
Englishman. He was welcomed not only at his father’s house, but in the 
homes of most of the gentlemen resident in the station, as a most agreeable 
addition to the society ; the well-known hospitality, so general in India, 
was also prevalent in that locality, and he was to be met everywhere. 

The station I speak of was not an exception to the general run of up- 
country stations, in presenting no resource to the young officers, during 
the very hot months, but the billiard-room and mess-room. How the 
officers used to frequent the former! How the balls kept continuall 
being struck by players! How numbers in the light costume—which is 
the only wearable one in the hot weather—sat on the side benches, either 
making bets upon the strikers or the game, or else waiting for their turn 
to arrive in the lists which the marker kept of those wishing to play. The 
costume, which was indeed the only one voted at all bearable, was the 
lightest possible consistent with decency, the wearer simply putting on 
shoes and stockings, shirt and trousers ; such a thing as a jacket, even of the 
lightest calico, seldom appeared at the billiard-table. Then the interest 
of the game! the whole soul of the players, as well as the spectators, 
concentrated in the attention which they gave to the man who was 
striking the ball, and the whole conversation which was heard in the 
room was either an offer of betting between the strokes, or an arrange- 
ment of a match, in which the parties discoursed as to what odds should 
be given by him who was considered the better player of the two. Of all 
the good players which frequented the room—and there were many—the 
two best were a captain of the regiment which had been stationed there 
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some time, and the young man whom I spoke of, who had ay arrived 
at the station to join his regiment. The captain’s name was Blane, and 
the young officer’s Mardell. When these two commenced to play the 
interest was most exciting. There was throughout the whole chamber 


A still attention mute as night, 


Or summer’s noontide air. : 


Their skill being nearly equal, the competition which ensued was carried 
to a pitch of emulation which one would seldom find in players at any other 
game. Their numerous contests were watched by all the lovers of tle game 
with the most intense interest. I have known no such absorbing topic ever 
to occupy the minds of officers, at least in the hot season, during the “ piping 
times of peace.”’ The rivalry was certainly very great, and one evening, 
after having had a series of rubbers together, the combatants ceased playing, 
and Blane proposed to Mardell that they should play, in a month’s time 
from that date, a match of five games, for forty pounds, and that as he 
was going to Calcutta on duty, and would not be back for a fortnight, 
that they should each agree on not playing the game until the day for 
the contest should arrive. After some conversation, Mardell agreed to 
this, and the matter was, as gamesters say, done and done between both 
parties. Thus they were both debarred for a little while from their 
favourite amusement, and had to rest on their oars till the time arrived for 
resuming their contest with renewed vigour. 

However, the fortnight that Blane had to pass in Calcutta soon came 
toa close, and he returned to the station, and on the evening that he came 
back he went into the billiard room. There were some of his old friends 
in the regiment there assembled, and two of them were busily engaged in 
playing agame. In the course of it one of the players made an assertion 
with regard to a mode of screwing off the red ball, and appealed to 
Blane, who had just come in, for his opinion with reference to this sort of 
stroke. Blane gave his opinion in favour of the appellant, and the other 
officer, who had been previously playing with this man who asked the 
—s said that the thing was in his opinion impossible. Shortly after 
the game was finished, Blane, in order to show that such a thing was pos- 
sible, took up a cue and made the stroke in question, much to the admi- 
ration of both parties. After he had done so he did not look up from 
the table, but placed the balls again in position, so as to try it a second 
time, and while he was thus engaged, Mardell, who had passed the room 
just at the time he had first struck the balls, waited outside the window, 
in order to be sure, and saw him place the balls again and finish the 
second stroke. Then Mardell felt satisfied that he could not be deceived, 
and passed on without being seen by Blane. Indeed, so anxiously intent 
were the officers inside upon the event of the stroke, that Mardell was not 
seen by any person inside the room. | 

The day arrived for the contest, and the play, which was looked for, 
was said to have been as excellent as had ever been witnessed, and that no 
two could have exhibited more skill, judgment, and dexterity in 
striking the balls than these two officers did on this occasion. The con- 
test for the four first games lasted nearly three hours, and the combatants 
were certainly very evenly matched, as Blane had won two games and 
Mardell also two at the close of the fourth. Then came the conqueror, 
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as they call it, the game which was to decide upon the match. It was 
play with the greatest judgment. Both got up to twenty-three, when 

e got the balls and won by one of his most brilliant cannons. After 
this a buzz of applause ran through the room, and Blane, coming to Mar- 
dell, claimed the victory. Mardell answered, “ Yes, you have won now, 
but you cannot say that you have adhered to the agreement of not playing 
during the past month.” Blane, who did not call to mind the way in 
which he had taken the cue to show the other players a stroke on the day 
of his return from Calcutta, instantly said that he had not played. Mar- 
dell did not then bring the detail of the circumstance to his recollection, 
but said angrily that it was untrue, for he had seen him play. Then fol- 
lowed the dreadful story. Blane sent Mardell a message by a friend, 
“either an apology or a meeting”—either he should state that he was 
mistaken and sorry for his assertion, or he should meet him and satisfy 
hisinsulted honour. Mardell told the friend who acted for Aim “ that he 
would never consent to retracting his words on this occasion.” 

Now, had such an occurrence taken place in these days, the friends of 
both parties would have taken care that a full explanation of the whole 
of the circumstances should have been made to the satisfaction of both 
parties, that it would have been made clear to both billiard-players that, 
when Blane stipulated that he was not to play, he did not consider 
himself prohibited from striking the billiard-balls; and, no doubt, 
had all this been fully discussed, the horrible consequences which 
afterwards ensued would have been avoided. But no! the catastrophe 
was hurried on to its completion, by the seconds finding they could not 
come to other terms than to settle a meeting for their respective princi- 
pals, to take place at five o’clock in the morning after the much talked-of 
match had been played. The place of meeting was about three miles 
from the cantonments. The morn was just breaking, and there were no 
spectators present but the parties immediately concerned and the native 
grooms, or saeeces, who held the horses of the two gigs which the prin- 
cipals and seconds drove in. When they had all alighted, Blane’s 
second measured the ground twelve paces, and, placing Blane at one ex- 
tremity, gave him a pistol. Mardell’s did the same to station his prin- 
cipal, and when each second had gone fifteen paces, to the right side of 
his respective principal, they faced inwards, and Blane’s second called out, 
“Fire!” The two officers then fired, and Mardell, who handled a pistol 
as coolly and as dexterously as he did a gun or a billiard-cue, and whose 
nerve never deserted him, shot his opponent dead. He never moved. 
The fatal ball pierced his heart, and neither speech, gesture, motion, nor 
groan escaped him! Thus the frail thread of life was cut instantaneously 
—the victim of momentary mistake, a mere fleeting freak of the day— 
and his soul was launched into eternity. Keen, sad, and cutting were 
the pangs which the victor in this cruel contest expetienced, and mourn- 
ful, indeed, was the procession which brought back the corpse of the un- 
fortunate Captain Blane to his home in the cantonment. Then came 
the doctor, the inquest, the court of inquiry, the funeral—all which 
things threw a fearful gloom over the neighbourhood. But, after some 
time, the fatal event ceased to be a topic of absorbing interest, and 
men’s minds learned to forget it like other things. Many who now read 
the inscription on his marble monument are unable to find out from the 
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present living inhabitants of that station the story of his death ; and 
even those , in his own native land—calm and secluded—had their 
bosoms wrung with the painful tale of his sudden—ah! how sudden— 
fall, have long ere this ceased to weep for him. There was no time 
given him to express any wish with regard to his friends. He was sent 
to his dread account— 


Cut off even in the blossoms of his sin, 
Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneal’d. 


Purpureus veluti cum flos succisus aratro. 


If a preacher were to rise up and declaim for hours upon the horror, the 
dreadful recklessness, the soul-subduing influence of gambling, and its 
frequently attendant evil, duelling, he could not find words more effee- 
tively useful in portraying the course of the first, and the dire conclusion 
of the second, than the recital of this simple and too true occurrence. I 
recollect reading with interest a speech of the late gallant and much- 
respected general, Sir Harry Smith, wherein he took occasion to say 
that he felt happy in the reflection that he had rigidly through life 
observed un injunction, which, on his entry into the army, had beeu 
given him by his friends: ‘“ Never to enter a public billiard-room.” 
Amongst all the young officers who were belonging to the regiment 
there stationed, there was none who was in appearance, manner, and 
accomplishment, superior to young Mardell. He had everything which 
the means afforded by an unlimited supply of wealth could promise 
him there at his command. He was the idol of his parent, and was the 
greatest favourite with the ladies. He was much liked by his brother- 
officers, who did not see aught but a foul mischance in the terrible act 
which his hand had been the instrument of perpetrating. But though 
young spirited, ardent, full of vivacity and talent, his mind was never 
appy. The soul-harrowing thought, which never ceased to obtrude 
itself upon his reflection, was never away from his memory. Amidst all 
the pleasure and the luxuries which he indulged in, it haunted him. 


Amid the roses fierce repentance reared 
Her snaky crest ; 


and the image of the companion who had fallen so instantaneously by his 
arm came to him in his dreams, and troubled his waking fancy. It 
was in August that the contest for the game and the subsequent dreadful 
finale had occurred, and in the. October following he resolved to go for a 
journey far up the country with a brother-officer, and to endeavour by a 
frequent change of scene and place to banish from his mind the fearful 
remembrance of this direful meeting and his act of horror, to which it 
reverted continually. Their departure took place when it was about the 
middle of October ; it then began to be much cooler, and the climate 
upon the river especially rendered travelling and the diversity of the 
Ganges voyage exceedingly pleasant. The broad expansive river, the 
groves of bamboos waving gracefully, displayed their myriads of elastic 
stems and ever-living greenness of foliage. In sailing through the 
Lower Province of Bengal Proper one sees the large-leafed towering 
palms, the tamarinds in their waving branches, numerous and graceful, 
the neem, the acacia; all these trees planted, as it were, in successive 
groves, lining the banks at intervals. Here and there was a large 
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jdol-house, situated at the top of a lofty range of steps, which led 
down to the sacred river, and the steps were crowded occasionally 
with the village inhabitants, dressed in their simple white cotton 
ments, from the priestly Brahmin to the lowly water-carrier, who had 
come to pay their worship at the river and its attendant temple. 
Sometimes the day’s voyage took them through lines of barren sandy 
banks, where they could see in the mid-day the alligators basking in the 
sun, They had plenty of opportunities of shooting when they came to 
any line of country which gave them promise of sport. They had only 
to tell their boatmen to shove in on the shore and let them land, and to 
wait for their return. They then entered upon their sport without ques- 
tion of license or restriction of any kind, and had no difficulty in finding 
game, but generally came back with their bags laden with snipe, quail, 
or wild pigeons, frequently partridge, and not seldom they found deer 
and peacocks. The natives whom they took with them to direct them 
where it was most advisable to proceed, were happy to assist them also in 
bringing home their game. 

Thus they passed the days agreeably, and at night they anchored at 
some secure place of harbourage. The mode of life had great charms, 
from its complete freedom of restraint, and from the variety which marked 
each day’s course. The host of attendant natives were strictly amenable 
to every movement which the young officers chose to make. When they 
arrived at Benares, as Mardell’s companion had some friends living in the 
cantonments, they proposed stopping there two or three days. This city, 
of all others, is the one which displays the greatest number of Hindoo 
temples, and the performances of the Hindoo rites in this their head- 
quarters of superstition, their holy Kasee, as they call it, are seen carried 
on with the greatest attention to form, and the number of worshippers and 
priests is greater than in any city of Hindostan. When Aurengzebe, the 
most able and powerful of the great Moguls who reigned during the 
latter years of their power, visited Benares, he threw down some of the 
Hindoo temples, and built a spacious and towering mosque in the centre 
of the holiest part of the town. This mosque stands pre-eminent as an 
object to any visitor who approaches the city by the river. But the 
temples of the Hindoo religion in and near the town and by the side of 
the river are still as numerous as if the benighted inhabitants were uncon- 
scious of any other creed, or unawed by any example. There is one 
building, about two miles from the town, which is looked upon by them 
with the most devout reverence. It is partly of stone—that is, all the 
courts surrounding it—but the inmost shrine, where the hideous idol is 
immured, is of iron. The court-yard, the arcades which surround it, the 
walls of stone which enclose it, and the steps which lead to the sanctum 
sanctorum of the idol, are literally crowded with monkeys, young, old, 
middle-aged, some holding their young ones in their paws, some lazily 
munching their food, which they seemed almost to disdain, some caper- 
ing about the stone enclosure, some frowning upon you in defiance, but 
all of them held in the greatest respect by the priests who attend, and 
the natives who come to worship, there. These last throw them every 
sort of dainty food which they can manage to procure, and one may see 
the different pieces of food strewed upon the stones in all directions. 
There was living near this temple a pundit, one deeply read in the 
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Shasters, an old man, revered and dreaded by the natives, being one in 
whose words of prophecy they fully believed. His mode of divination 
was to consult the stars, and, after a long inspection of them, and after 
also receiving a large fee from those who sought to know their fortune, 
he used to utter his oracular answers. There was an old servant of 
Mardell’s, who, on their arrival at Benares, came to his master and told 
him of the fame of this great pundit, or astrologer, and advised him to 
go to him and ask him to tell him his fortune. Mardell had, no doubt, 
retained some slight share of the native superstition, which might be 
said to be consequent upon his birth, although his education in England, 
and his acquisition of European habits and knowledge, had nearly obli- 
terated the faint recollection which in his earliest years he had imbibed 
of Indian impressions. But half doubtingly, half inquiringly, he resolved 
upon going secretly to this pundit, and asking him the question of his 
future fate. He chose for the time of going the earliest hour in the 
morning—about five o’clock. His companion Thad gone the night before 
‘to visit his friends in the cantonments, and was not expected back till ten 
in the morning, so he went to the temple and found the pundit’s place 
of residence. As he spoke the language, he found no difficulty in ex- 
plaining to the pundit what his object was in seeking him, and when he 
had given him a large fee, the pundit, after some deliberation, gave him 
the answer. I speak of what is known as well as any event which hap- 
pened in the course of that year in India; it was the frequent topic of 
conversation ; it was sepnanel by the young man himself; and since that 
time I have numbers of times heard his brother-officers tell the story. 
Were it not true, it would be a tale idle and unmeaning to tell, and un- 
worthy of the most credulous or ehildish to record. But it is certainly 
beyond a possibility of doubt, corroborated as the fact is by many witnesses, 
that the pundit told that young officer “ that he would not live to see 
the sun rise in the first day of the next coming year.” Had the response 
been a pleasing or a favourable one, it would be less surprising, seeing 
that the pundit could evidently have no object to gain*in shocking or 
terrifying the young officer. But such as it was it did not make much 
impression upon Mardell, who recounted it to his friend on his return 
that day from his visit to the cantonments. Indeed, neither of them 
laid much stress on the circumstance of a native prognosticating either 
good or ill to any one. The day after that they pursued their voyage 
up the country, and as they knew that however high up the river they 
might journey, the ease with which they could descend it in the voyage 
downwards would be such that a few days would bring them back to the 
station, they did not hesitate to devote a much longer time in making 
ir voyage upward, so they continued their daily course, anchoring at 
night and sailing up the mver by day, or else having their budgerow 
pulled by the natives. Any spot which seemed worthy of a visit they 
went on shore to see. The large native towns did not offer much at- 
traction, with their narrow streets, crowded markets or bazaars, and hosts 
of swarthy natives. But frequently they passed near where a Mussul- 
man’s tomb stood in a grove of mango-trees—a large roomy edifice, 
which has numerous chambers, where travellers often take up their tem- 
porary abode. Such buildings are seen at intervals near the banks of the 
Ganges, and the travellers used frequently to land near where they saw 
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them, and, going thither, seek out any intelligence which the natives of 
the place could give them relative to sport, or any other local piece of 
information. 

The young officer companion to Mardell was wonder-struck with the 
scenes of native life and native customs which were daily presented to 
their view. The ghauts of Mirzapoor, with their several temples, par- 
ticularly attracted them. There, carved in the stone, they saw the figures 
of dancers, musicians, attendant angels, and the usual s which are wor- 
shipped by the Hindoos, cut out of the Chunar granite, which formed the 
sides of the magnificent temple, in mezzo-relievo. In another temple 
stood the simple pedestal emblem of Mahadeo, which is constantly wor- 
shipped by all Hindoos. He is the destroying spirit, or devil. This large 
building had a figure of an immense bull in front, and seated in crowds 
upon its broad and lofty steps were all sorts of natives—bards, water- 
carriers, Brahmins— natives eating pawn, and hundreds of them bathing, 
with only a light cloth on, in the river immediately beneath. The porches, 
porticos, and under the awnings of the temple, were also continually 
thronged. Such strange scenes, and also the different rambles for sporting 
pursuits which they made in the interior, contributed to while away their 
time until they arrived at Cawnpore, and that being the station where 
reside the greatest number of Europeans which are to be met with in 
Upper India, they determined upon staying a short time there. Here the 
reckless round of gaiety and dissipation, the gambling, that grand source 
of ruin to officers young and old, the parties which sometimes did not 
break up till the duties of the morning obliged the young officers to go 
from the dancing-room to the parade, the hold that pleasure seemed to 
have taken upon the minds of the youthful officers and the few lady friends 
whom they could muster at their assemblies, were quite congenial to Mar- 
dell and to his companion. Shortly after their arrival, the world there 
were excited to a great interest by the absorbing topic of a grand fancy 
ball, at which every person, male or female, was expected to appear in 
character, and, in fact, all except a few of the very oldest officers decided 
upon throwing aside, for that evening, the uniform and joining in the mer- 
riment. It was not like a simple display of fancy costume. It was really 
the object of those who studied their parts to maintain a disguise which, 
together with the mask they wore, could enable them to remain unknown 
to their friends for a considerable portion of the evening. All the different 
Asiatic costumes, so flowing and picturesque, so fitted by the different 
array of colours to show off a large hall to perfection, appeared in the 
vast suites of rooms this evening. All the fanciful and grotesque cha- 
racters, which those with the best recollections of home life vivid in their 
fancies brought all their energies to bear in personating, were carried on 
by their different representatives with the highest zest of enjoyment. 
There were kings, queens, Poles, sailors, bushmen, sweeps, costermongers, 
Captain Sponges, and every sort of clown, harlequin, and buffoon, and all 
seemed determined to keep up their parts as long as it was possible to do 
so. Some of these officers had got small tents pitched in the enclosed 
ground, or compound, as it is called in India, for the purpose of changing 
their fancy costume during the evening, and appearing in a new character. 
One man appeared in the dress and having the post-bag of a twopenny 
postman, and went round to all the young ladies in the room whom he 
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had selected as subjects for poetry, and gave them each an acrostic 
on their own names. There were many of these. I give one as a 
specimen : 

E yes whose soft energy was born to please, 

Lustrous whose rays might rival Psyehe’s beam, 

I mage of Beauty such as Fancy sees, 

S hine like an angel’s vision in a dream ; 

A nd oft the loveliness of looks like these 

B ecomes the magic of a painter’s theme ; 

E liza’s Seatures might a sculptor trace ; 

T oo lovely for this foreign sultry clime, 

Hi er small white arm Cytherea’s form might grace. 

C an worship at such shrine be deemed a crime ? 

R oaming, my eyes on different forms may gaze, 

O r watch young beauty in its varying mood, 

8 till such as thine mo form here displays 

S uch calm pure eyes with softness so endued ; 

M ay Heaven award their owner happy days, 

A nd may they sparkle still in fairy lightness, 

N or may the tear of sorrow dim their brightness. 


In lavishing every epithet of praise upon the peculiar charms of each, 
this person indulged his whim, hoping that he might escape undiscovered. 
One man personated a nurse, or native ayah, who had received a number 
of characters from different ladies who had employed her, and occupied 
himself in going from one married lady to another, exhibiting these cer- 
tificates, and begging for employment. 

The grounds of the large bungalow which was the scene of the fancy 
ball, lay beside the river. They were portioned off in walks, planted on 
each side with orange, lemon, and citron trees, all in flower or in fruit; 
there were high arches, garlanded as entrances, festooned with the dif- 
ferent native flowers, the jumbalee, the chumpa, the gayndee, and others, 
and the whole was a sort of fairy scene of festivity. There was a small 
island nearly in the centre of the river, opposite the house, on which 
were continued exhibitions of the numerous kind of fireworks for which 
India is so famous, and they rose, shooting up on the river and its banks at 
each alternate moment with a grand coruscation of light of every varied 
colour. The interstices of the trees, which lined the walks on each 
side, displayed their freshness, the glow of their fruit, and their beauty, 
by means of small lamps, which appeared in myriads through the 
branches, and were attached to a trellised-work on the sides farthest from 
the walks. Their glow and illumination gave the trees the appearance 
of a numerous assemblage of thick groves, lit up by gigantic fireflies. 
There were native grandees there also, dressed in their gorgeous silken 
robes, and bedecked with jewels, gazing on with apathetic and unmoved 
demeanour, but inwardly surprised that the great Feringhees should 
trouble themselves so much with the exercise of dancing. ‘There was the 
great Mahratta captain, Ram Chunder Punt, who had been some time a 
prisoner in our hands, with his attendants, seven in number, all armed 
with swords, like himself, wearing turbans, silk coats fitting tight to 
the body, with hanging sleeves, large crimson sashes, light muslin dhootees 
round their waists and thighs, their calves bare, and their feet covered 
with the embroidered slippers,—all these were seated together on a large 
sofa at one end of the hall. Of the dancing and the music, it was such 
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as one might imagine as appropriate to such an occasion, and the dif- 
ferent military bands contributed not a little to the enjoyment of all 
ies there assembled. 

When the leading military men of the station stood in the van in 
encouraging all sorts of idleness and amusement—when those who were 
looked up to by the young and thoughtless took the lead in promoting 
these scenes of folly and Tiesipation—~the late hours, and the wild dis- 
regard of time and regularity were allowed to run riot in a place where 
so many young and high-spirited European gentlemen were associated 
together. The theatre for amateur players, the ball-rooms, the Assembly- 
room, since made the scene of a fearful tragedy ; then was the scene of 
all that was gay, light-hearted, frivolous, the world of the vain, the idle, 
and the thoughtless; the billiard-rooms, the constant lounge of the 
gamblers and those who sought to kill time—all these were in full force 
at Cawnpore at the time of their arrival. 

Mardell entered heart and soul into all the enjoyments which the place 
afforded. He was an amateur player of the first order, entering with 
the highest zest into the spirit of the characters which he personified. 
His dancing was pronounced perfect. He rode with the young ladies 
who figured on horseback in the earliest dawn of the morning; he 
played billiards at mid-day with the officers of the station, and the skill 
and science which he showed used to draw around the table groups of 
spectators. He was quite a leading star of fashion in the different 
assemblages. 

Had any person been able to penetrate his inmost mind, and to learn 
the thoughts which beset him in his heart of hearts—had the insight 
into his feelings been revealed to any of the many who saw him—had 
the window, which in ancient story it was said one of the gods had 
affirmed should have been placed in man’s bosom, been there to show 
forth the inmost thoughts of his—what a troubled sea of conflict, 
remorse, and despair would have appeared ; what a host of sad emo- 
tions and heartfelt misery. Like one of the victims who are described 
as wandering in the hall of Eblis, in the romance of Vathek—the undy- 
ing thought of anguish for the deed that he had done never left him : 


E fe di sé la vendetta egli stesso. 


However, in outward semblance he was the most merry and light- 
hearted of the gay groups which figured there; and so many and so 
various were the modes of dissipating ennui during the cold season at 
that station, that they lingered there a month. 

After the first week in December, these officers, whose leave was to 
expire at the end of the year, thought it was much better to take their 
departure, and continue their voyage down the river, so as to arrive at the 
station they were quartered in before the end of their period of leave. 
The scenes which were again visited had lost some of their charms for 
them, so they did not linger long on their way downward. The current 
of the stream—which the native boatmen took them in the centre of—of 
itself carried them a good way downwards every day; and owing to the 
frequent number of sand-banks in the Ganges, they were obliged always 
to stop and anchor at night. Beside the banks of the Ganges every day 
@ new prospect opened itself, and their attention by turns was arrested 
by seeing the natives in the thick jungles cutting down the reeds, form- 
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ing rafts of them, and embarking themselves, their properties, and their 
families, upon these ephemeral conveyances, which they launched down the 
stream and disposed of when they came to any large town, such as 
Buxar, Gazeepoor, or any other place where they could find a market for 
them; or by seeing the hosts of kawruttees, or pilgrims, hastening to the 
confluence of the two rivers, Ganga (Ganges) and Jumna, at Allahabad, 
to perform their vows of pilgrimage, and fill their water-pots with the 
waters of the sacred stream; or by the varied sort of native boats, large, 
lumbering, thatched at top with reeds—either pataylees, or oolaks, or 
pansaways—filled with the native produce, with traders and their mer- 
chandise, which were continually passing upwards and downwards. The 
sights and views were not, however, all of an agreeable nature. Man 
times they saw on the banks the high piles of wood which the Hindoos 
had heaped up, and on each of these was stretched a dead body, which, 
in conformity to their creed, they burned, as the ancient Greeks are de- 
scribed by the poet as doing in conformity to theirs : 


, ‘ , , , , 
aueide mupa vexv@y Kaiovrd OBapecai. 


Also they frequently saw the bodies of the Hindoos whose friends had 
been unable to pay for their funeral rites, and who had been thrown into 
the Ganges, and left to float away unregarded. It was after having been 
sunk for a few days that the bodies arose, and presented this curious ap- 
eo upon the surface of the water. But a sight more shocking and 
oathsome frequently forced itself upon the view of the travellers when 
the course of the river, taking a long reach, drifted the objects on its 
surface to the banks which were farthest alee; for there frequently they 
saw the bodies borne close to the shore, and the vultures, dogs, and 
horrid crows seizing on them and tearing ravenously their flesh, gorge 
themselves with the frightful meal. More hateful and hideous birds of 
prey than these vultures are nowhere to be seen, and their habit of de- 
vouring human flesh is often alluded to in the ancient poets— 


yurecot Todd Girrepor Ff addxouow. 


Also the gigantic stork, which the natives call the Hurgeelah, or bone- 
swallowers, and whose stately walk and erect posture have caused the 
European military to give them the name of adjutants, were seen some- 
times in groups of twenty, and sometimes singly, standing by the banks 
or on the lofty temples. 

It was very near the end of December that the two officers arrived at 
the station where their regiment was quartered, and a rumour of the ex- 
istence of that fearful disease, the Asiatic cholera, was prevalent when 
they landed from their boats. Of all the inhabitants of the known world, 
the Hindoos and natives of India are those which suffer most from the 
ravages of such an oe as the cholera. They live mostly on rice, 
and their frame, which endures most wonderfully the violence of a hurt 
or a wound, suffers instant prostration from any stomachic attack; so the 
numbers who fall victims to Asiatic cholera are countless. But the cause 
of its approach, or the likelihood of whom it may attack, are matters 
wholly unknown to the faculty there resident, and the wise doctors are in 
the dark with regard to its origin, progress, and remedy in that country 
as well as in England. The English residents, who live high and 
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Juxuriously, do not much dread it ; however, occasionally a fatal instance 
oceurs where fearful spasmodic pain, and a short duration of frightful 
agony, are terminated by the death of the hapless sufferer. The most 
striking and astonishing fact with regard to this disease is the manner in 
which the infection is conveyed. That is a mystery and an enigma 
which no one as yet has given the slightest clue to discover. 

Thus on the landing of these two young officers, whether it was that 
they passed through the native town, and that stopping at one of the 
houses, Mardell lit his cigar and caught some infection from the inmates 
of the house, or that the air of this place, pregnant with distemper, had 
had a pestiferous effect upon him on leaving the clearer atmosphere of the 
river, but it is certain that, shortly after his arrival at his own bungalow, 
he was seized with the symptoms of this violent sickness. The doctor 
of the regiment of course was sent for, and it was from him, indeed, that 
I afterwards learned the whole of the facts which I have here set down, and 
this true tale, more strange than the fanciful dream of fiction, made a 
lasting impression on my mind, which many subsequent events and fitful 
varieties of situation have never served to Mind from my memory. The 
images of those who enacted their part in it frequently rise to my fancy, 
and I recollect mournfully how gay, how bright, how full of promise was 
their appearance in the heyday of their life, and how fearfully sudden was 
their fall. The doctor could give very little hope when he saw the 
frightful manner in which the  ~ had seized young Mardell, but his 
friend watched by his bedside, and tried every means in his power to 
soothe the violent pain which the spasms gave him. Hot water and 
brandy, laudanum, all the recipes which are invariably used in such cases 
by those who have been conversant with cholera, were tried by degrees 
with him. The pain increased very much on the third day after he had 
been first attacked, and the next day after that, the 31st of December, in 
the morning, the doctor pronounced that he could not possibly hope for 
his recovery. Many years have elapsed since then, but I was certain of 
the dates, as upon hom rested the wonderful character of the facts. 
During this last day the frightful spasms were so violent that his 
friend was fearful, every new return of them, that he would be taken 
off by the excruciating agony. About two o'clock in the morning 
of the Ist of January a complete prostration of his strength suc- 
ceeded to the series of vomiting spasms and acute pangs which he had 
been suffering for the last four days ; and his friend flattered himself with 
the belief that he might have sunk into sleep, and would wake up re- 
freshed and renovated in strength. But he waited for two hours, and saw 
that no sleep came to tranquillise him, but an icy stillness stole gradually 
over his features and his frame. He felt his pulse dying slowly away, 
and about an hour before the first grey dawn of the morning, when the 
gun of the station had just been fired, and the native servants and 
labourers had risen and folded the clothes which had been their couch, 
and gone about their labours, and the horsekeepers had gone to get ready 
the horses for their masters’ riding, and the brightness of the morning 
star was just waning, an “hour before the sun rose of the coming year,” 
young Mardell breathed his last. 












































BROWNING’S DRAMATIS PERSON 4.* 


Ir used to be the fashion to say that Robert Browning could not be 
understood at all. Those of his admirers who are blind to his peculiari- 
ties now say that he can be understood with ease. Between the two ex- 
tremes lies the truth. To say that his thoughts are quickly fathomed is 
indeed no compliment to him ; and saying it will send no earnest reader 
to his . He requires careful study: the trouble without which no 
good thing is to be got at. To say that he does not is to compare his 
work with the work of his weaker contemporaries — 


Things done, that took the eye and had the price, 
O’er which, from level stand, J 
| The low world laid its hand, 
Found straightway to its mind, could value in a trice. 


The student and beholder must spend much time in rightly valuing that 
which the artist has fashioned. A single hearing of “ Mirella” will give 
no true idea of Gounod’s genius: Holman Hunt is not to be known by 
a rapid survey of “The After-Glow in Egypt.” Nor is Mr. Browning 
to be judged by a careless reading of two or three of his poems. To 
read them once is as if we were to go by night to see a cathedral. There 
would come to us immediately some sense of its grandeur and of its 
mystery. We should see the outline of its towers and spire. But 
the tracery of its front, the colouring of its windows, the play of 
shadow and sunshine among its sculptured stones, we should wholly 
lose. To see these to perfection we must walk round the church many 
times, and watch it by different lights. To learn the strength and 
beauty of Mr. Browning’s poems they must be read many times, and 
in many moods. More than this: it requires differing intellects justly 
to discern his abounding beauties. The minds of men, in ever-varying 
forms, are mirrored in his works. The reflection that pleases one may 
not please the other. Or, if it please because of its beauty, bounded 
vision will prevent the recognition of its truth. There is a delicate 
tinge of melancholy in the lines of “ Evelyn Hope,” that may seem too 
fanciful to those who can duly estimate the pathos and passion of ‘Ina 
Year ;” lovers of the gentle Pippa may not admire the erring and im- 
— Mildred ; those who feel such lusty life as beats through the 
e of Fra Lippo Lippi may know little of the resignation of Andrea 
del Sarto ; while followers in the steps of Blougram, the modern mate- 
rialist Bishop, will hardly understand the hopes and fears that filled the 
heart of the Greek poet, Cleon. 
We do not purpose to consider, in this paper, each poem in “ Dramatis 
Persone.” We shall seek rather to notice some of the characteristics of 
the book. Throughout the book there runs, we think, one air; and upon 
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it there are many variations. It is not present to the exclusion of other 
airs; but it is ohenest and plainest heard. 


When pain ends, gain ends too,— 
that might be the motto. Mr. Browning contends that by enduring 


sorrow—sometimes by suffering wrong—a man may learn more than he 
can ever learn by pleasure and prosperity. “ Is there nought better than 
to enjoy ?” he is for ever asking. And the answer he gives in varying 
forms, whose essence is always the same. 


Calm years, exacting their accompt 
Of pain, mature the mind. 


He says this in “ James Lee.”” And the old Jew, Rabbi Ben Ezra, who 
finds his strength in quietness and confidence, thus exhorts to courage 
and endurance : 
Be our joys three-parts pain ! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throe. 


And Abt Vogler,* with his much-loved music always in his thoughts, 
giving strange turns to his phrases, asks : 


Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony should be prized ? 


The abbot believes that our failure here is but “a triumph’s evidence for 
the fulness of the days ;” and in God’s will that we shall strain and strive 
through all the years of our life he is content to acquiesce. In his words 
there is the expression of simple contentment, as in the words of Rabbi 
Ben Ezra there is the expression of quiet joy. The old Jew is persuaded 
that, good as the days have proved to him already, “the best is yet to 
be.” He deems that wisdom comes with age, that of God's plan for 
working the world “ youth shows but half,” and that we must patiently 
endure His act, “see all, nor be afraid.” A sermon—and a better one 
than we are often fortunate enough to listen to—may be read in the noble 
lines of “ Rabbi Ben Ezra.” An optimist, the old strong-hearted Jew 
has been called ; and happy he must have been. We should do well to 
copy his unfaltering courage, to learn a lesson from his unquestioning 
faith and his undisturbed repose. But the lesson is hard to learn in our 
time, when so many can but “ faintly trust the larger hope,” and mount 
with such uncertain steps 


the great world’s altar stairs, 
That slope through darkness up to God. 


Though told in a lighter strain than are the thoughts of Rabbi Ben 
Ezra, the tale of “Gold Hair”—a legend of Pornic, by the Loire—has a 
darker moral. “Gold Hair” is the story of a girl who was supposed by 
her friends to be too good for this life, and whose only fault, as they be- 
lieved, was that “‘she knew her gold hair’s worth.” Dying, she begged 





* Abt Vogler’s tune, extemporised on the instrument of his invention, may be 
in some ecclesiastical music-books. Mr. Browning exactly describes it. 
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that in her coffin her hair might be left untouched ; and her wish was 
granted. Years afterwards, when the pavement of Pornie Church was to 
be repaired, a mass of louis d’or—the price of her secret fall—were found 
wrapped in the folds of her mouldering hair. The priest, to whom the 
strange news was brought, dismissed it from his mind with the comment, 


Saints tumble to earth with so slight a tilt! 


But Mr. Browning has other words for us, suggested by this discovery 
of sin in one who been held to be so pure. He has hitherto hurried 
on with his ay and hurriedly we may have read it; but now he pulls 
us up with an old and forgotten truth, very forcibly expressed : 


Why deliver this horrible verse, 

As the text of a sermon which now I preach ? 
Evil or Good may be better or worse 

In the human heart ; but the mixture of each 
Is a marvel and a curse. 


These weighty lines deserve to be noted, for they are characteristic of Mr. 
Browning. As the lime-light, used in a theatre, can cast a dazzling 
glow over the well-worn scenery of the stage, so can Mr. Browning flash 
new life and meaning into a truth which previously his readers had 
ignored. We know that in the human heart there is good as well as 
evil ; but in individual cases we are apt to forget it. We are apt to for- 

t that no man is entirely wicked; that no man is altogether holy ; 

t in every soul—and ever striving each against the other with more or 
less earnestness—are the evil and the good, whose mixture is at once the 
greatest marvel of our life and its bitterest curse. 

There is a poem called “ Dis Aliter Visum; or, Le Byron de nos 
Jours,” which tells the stury of two wasted lives. A married woman, who 
is still young, meets an eminent writer at a ball, and blames him because 
he did not ask her to marry him ten years before, when he was a man 
of middle age who “ knew too much,” and she was an innocent girl who 
loved “ with faculties to seek.” 

There was a morning when they walked together up the cliff-road of 
a French watering-place, and he considered her “a pretty thoughtful 
thing,” whose love he would like to gain if that were possible. All ac- 
complished as he was, he deemed that love was better than art, poetry, 
and music. The girl by his side in that cliff-walk was better than the 
saints of In the songs of Heine, or the music of Schumann. She 
might be his wife. He did not fear a refusal, for in offering himself he 
would offer a great name. The lady in the ball-room says to the writer 


—and says it truly—that these were his thoughts when they walked side 
by side ten years ago : 


She might take me as I take her. 

Perfect the hour would . Alas! 
Climb high, love high! What matter? Still, 
Feet, feelings, must descend the hill ; 

An hour’s perfection can’t recur. 


He feared that she would tire of him; that she would ask if all his equals 
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had the stains of fi ; that she would prefer the man’s 
« Love me, or I fie,” Yo'che old man’s request for the loan JF youth, and 
sight, and touch. Tt might be a charitable deed, on her part, to oil his 
grating wheels of life ; but it would be pleasanter for her if the wheels 
needed no oil, going on swiftly and smoothly by themselves. And if, 
indeed, it might happen that the young girl should repent of her choice, 
it would be better for him not to put the choice in her way. And, 
thinking thus, he asked her nothing, took his last look at the old church 
on the cliff and at the sea and sky, then brought her down into the town, 
where they . Years afterwards, she married for money, and with 
a certain “ Stephanie” he dragged a weary life. Now, as the girl of ten 
years ago talks to him at the ball, her husband solaces himself over the 
eard-table, and “ Stephanie’s vogue has had its day.” Bitterly the poet 
is reproached for his folly. Why had he not tried to win the young- 
hearted girl? In all she saw or heard around her—in the sea, in the 

y old church, in the crosses and tombstones, in the swallows’ call— 
God seemed to show her that there was a worthier thing to live for than 
the moment’s pleasure ; that there was a way—the way of love—by 
which earth could teach the uses of heaven. But their chance is lost. 
The Present is dark enough, and they dare not look into the Future. 

The poems we have hitherto one Om deal with the lives of common 
men and women. We shall soon have to speak of three works differing 
entirely from these; bat before we do so, something must be said of 
“James Lee,” the story of a love that grew greater on the one side, 
while it dwindled to nothing on the other. “ James Lee” is divided into 
nine parts, the first of which shows us how, as husband and wife sit at 
the window, a dim fear rises in the woman’s mind: 


Look in my eyes ! 

Wilt thou change, too ? 
Should I fear surprise ? 

Shall I find aught new 
In the old and dear, 

In the good and true, 
With the changing year ?* 


They sit again together. This time it is by the fireside. The wife is 
brooding over her chance of losing her husband's love. She looks at the 
burning logs, the shipwreck wood of oak and pine, and thinks of the 
sailors who trusted themselves on a sea that might be stormy, or still. 
They took their chance ; she must do the same. 


God help you, sailors, at your need ! 
S the curse ! 
For some ships, safe in port indeed, 
Rot and rust, 
Run to dust, 
All through worms 7?’ the wood, which crept, 
Gnawed our hearts out while we slept : 
That is worse ! 


In the doorway of their house—on the south coast of France—she 








* The words have been set to music, very successfully, by Virginia Gabriel. 
eb.— VOL. CXXXUI. NO. DXXX. oO 
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stauds ; and, with fears ever growing in her troubled mind, sees in the 
motions of the trees a likeness to her need and sorrow. Nature has 
become an orchestra, mournfully to accompany her mournful song. The 
fig-tree, that leaned to catch the salt air, has closed its five fingers. The 
vines are writhing in rows. And watching them, she says: 


My heart shrivels up, and my spirit shrinks curled. 


Husband and wife now walk by the beach together. He has done her 

; but she is quiet, and can reason with him. She knew him, she 
says, re they married—knew how uncertain he was, how faithless he 
might be : 


You were just weak earth, I knew: 
With mach in you waste, with many a weed, 
And plenty of passions run to seed, 

But a little good grain too. 


Had he not fownd her his, to help him on in his life : 


To watch the olive and wait the vine, 
And wonder when rivers of oil and wine 
Would flow, as the Book assures ? 


The struggle between his lessening fondness and her ever-increasing 
passion is carried on ; but with no hope for her now. At last they are 
to separate. She sails for distant parts as a Sister of Charity; but her 
love will last as long as her life. And from the vessel’s deck she tells 
him that if she saw but one sign, howsoever small, of a returning 
affection, of his old fondness coming back, he might indeed fade to a 
thing like her : 


And your hair grow these coarse hanks of hair, 
And your skin tins bark of a gnarled tree,— 

You might turn myself; should I know or care, 
When I should be dead of joy, James Lee ? 


And thus the poem ends: powerful in its portrayal of a love that injury 
only serves to increase ; detailed in its portrayal of doubt, fear, despair, 
growing darker, step by step. 

We leave it—nwith its wonderful word-pictures of the coasts and waters 
of France ; with its frightful presentment of a heart strained but unbroken 
—to go back over eighteen hundred years, and to find ourselves in the 
distant desert, where Saint John lies dying. 

We read the contents of an old Greek parchment. It is the account 
of a “ Death in the Desert,”’ written by Pamphylax the Antiochene, or 
rather by Mr. Browning for him. The parchment tells how that Pam- 
payiex, seeing the old Apostle was very near his death, desired yet to 

ve some words with him. First, however, it was necessary to restore 
him ; and to this end Pamphylax laid a lappet of a linen robe over the 
old man’s: forehead ; Valens, a companion, broke a ball of nard to make 
a ng the boy who was with them chafed his hands; and Xancthus, 

aving dropped a drop of wine, began a prayer : 


It is the Xauthus that escaped to Rome, 
Was burned, and could not write the chronicle. 
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These efforts to restore him were not made in the secret chamber of the 
rock, where he had been sixty days bedded on camel-skin : 


But in the midmost grotto; since noon’s light 
Reached there a little, and we wauld not lose 
The last of what might happen on his face. 


For a while their efforts at restoration were unavailing ; till the boy, 
Stung by the splendour of a sudden thought, 


ran hastily into the secret chamber, fetched therefrom a plate of graven 
lead; and, pressing his finger on the deeper dints, spoke the words: “ I 
am the Resurrection and the Life.” Saint John opened his eyes at once, 
and soon began to speak; but he had had, it seemed, some dream or 
vision. With doubts even then thrown upon the Trath he had proclaimed, 
with Antichrist already in the world, he had feared that in the coming 
Faith would all but pass away. A time of indifference, a time of 
bt, a time of denial ; that was to be the course which the ages would 
take. And he could see his brethren of the later times : 





conversing, each new face, 
Either in fields, of yellow summer eves, 

On islets yet unnamed amid the sea; 

Or pace for shelter, neath a portico, 

Out of the crowd in some enormous town 
Where now the lark sings in a solitude ; 

Or muse upon blank heaps of stone and sand 
Idly conjectured to be Ephesus : 

And no one asks his fellow any more 
“Where is the promise of His coming?” but 
“Was He revealed in any of His lives, 

As Power, as Love, as Influencing Soul ?” 


And one says that our mind receives but what it holds. And another 
wishes to go back to the birth of things, and prove that the will, intel- 
ligence, and love which man often thinks he finds, he, in fact, only gives. 
As S. John anticipates these objections—the wisdom of the nineteenth 
century—he strengthens to his task: 


Nay, do not give me wine, for 1 am strong, 
But place my gospel where I put my hands. 


And the doubts and difficulties of our day are answered and overcome. 
Gradually S. John leads up from teaching that might be pagan to the 
teaching of Christ Himself. Having had his say about the unbelief of later 
times, he falls back and dies. And, says Pamphylax : 


—— ’Twas about noon, the day 
Somewhat declining: we five buried him 
That eve, and then, dividing, went five ways, 
And I, disguised, returned to Ephesus. 





How entirely has the writer thrown himself into the scene and situation ! 

As in a picture, we see the hot desert, the grotto where S. John is laid, 

the figures of his devoted followers, Pamphbylax, Valens, Xanthus, and the 
02 
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‘boy. Near the cave’s mouth—for it is a time of persecution—a Bactrian 


convert, 
A wild, childish man, 
Who could not write nor speak, but only loved, 


keeps watch, while he who taught him what things had been done in 
Jerusalem utters his last charge. And the stile dies, and quietly is 
buried, “the day somewhat declining.” No sign of him may now be 
seen. His followers are scattered. The cave’s mouth is filled with sand, 
And he lies, as in the old days at Jerusalem, breast to breast with the 
Everlasting Son of the Father. 

There is a great guif—but we must try to cross it—between the 
sublime truths that fall from the lips of S. John and the questions that 
Caliban asks, and fain would answer, touching the nature of Setebos, his 
dam’s god, who “dwelleth i’ the cold o’ the moon.” It would be dan- 

s, thinks Caliban, to talk of Setebos where Setebos might see or 
- Therefore, “in the pit’s much-mire,” and kicking both his feet in 
the®cool slush, he will enjoy his speculations, and “let the rank tongue 
blossom into speech.” Setebos “ made all we see and us in spite.” 


He did in envy, listlessness, or sport, 

Make what Himself would fain, m a manner, be— 
Weaker in most points, stronger in a few, 

Worthy, and yet mere playthings all the while, 
Things He admires and mocks too—that is it! 


Being powerful, Setebos uses his ee as it pleases Him. Caliban him- 


self would do the same—nay, he does it now, so far as he can. 


’*Thinketh such shows nor right nor wrong in him, 
Nor kind, nor cruel : He is strong and Lord. 

*Am strong myself compared to yonder crabs 
That march now from the mountain to the sea; 
*Let twenty pass, and stone the twenty-first, 
Loving not, hating not, just choosing so. 

As it likes me each time I do: so He. 


So, likening himself to one of the crabs—now allowed to pass, now stoned 
—Caliban thinks his fate endurable, and supposes that because it is so 
the god must be good in the main, and placable, if His mind and ways 
were guessed. Yet because He can show His strength, and does show it 
at times, Caliban must greatly fear Him. There is a something over 
Setebos ; a Quiet that feels neither joy nor grief, but doth all that It 
hath a mind to do. But for the Quiet—-so inoffensive and careless—why 
should Caliban care? It is Setebos only that plagues or pleases him. He 
only is worth thinking about. His mother, Sycorax, was of a different 
opinion. She held that the Quiet made all things, “ which Setebos vexed 
only.” Setebos must be borne with for a time—He, and the evil and the 
good He sends. One thing comforts Caliban : 


*Believeth with the life, the pain shall stop. 
His dam held different, that after death 


He both Dg enemies and feasted friends : 
Idly! He 


oth His worst in this our life, 
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Saving last pain for worst,—with which, an end. 
Meanwhile, the best way to escape His ire 
Is, not to seem too happy. 


And in order to persuade the god that he strives hard, and envies Him, 
Caliban dances only on the darkest nights, and in the sunshine groans 
and curses. The reader will remember his words to Prospero : 


You taught me language ; and my profit on’t 
Is, 1 know how to curse. 


Very useful is the accomplishment of cursing. If Setebos overheard this 
speech of his, to appease Him he would cut a finger off, or let “ the tooth- 
some apple” rot upon the tree: 


Hoping the while, since evils sometimes mend, 
Warts rub away, and sores are cured with slime, 
That some strange day, will either the Quiet catch 
And conquer Setebos, or likelier He 

Decrepit may doze, doze, as good as die. 


While Caliban has been speaking the storm has gathered. The world 
is dark, crickets stop hissing, trees snap, and thunder follows. The 
“most credulous monster, most weak monster” shakes with terror. How 
appease the anger of the god? 


Lo! ’lieth flat and loveth Setebos ! 

*Maketh his teeth meet through his upper lip, 
Will let those quails fly, ’will not eat this month 
One little mess of whelks, so he may ’scape! 


That is the end of it. Thus it is that the low mind can feel God’s 
anger, while knowing nothing of His goodness. ‘‘ Thou thoughtest that 
I was altogether such an one as thyself:”’ that is the key-note and motto 
of it all. The Caliban of this elaborate work has been called “ a stalking 
horse, from which the writer shoots at higher game.” Each for himself, 
as his need is, may surely learn a lesson from the dark gropings of 
Caliban. We shall not inquire here what is the number of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s targets, nor what the correctness of his aim. 

We have to consider, and that very briefly—for the subject of which 
it treats has been perhaps too early handled—yet another poem, yet an- 
other dramatic utterance. We mean “Sludge, the Medium.” A 
gy having been detected in the act of cheating, and having with 

ificulty prevented his excited victim from strangling him, launches 
forth into a confession of his ways, but not of the error of them. There 
are so many excuses for the milder forms of deception : in this credulous 
world how many willing dupes! Wonders are sought after: why with- 
hold them? Is it wrong to deceive, provided the deception hurt nobody ? 
Is Sludge worse than other men? Who gets on without the helpful lie ? 
Assuredly the poets do not, from Homer to the men of our day. And 
there is no need to mount to them. Look only at the writers of plain 
rose. 
F Each states the law and fact and face of the thing 
Just as he’d have them, finds what he thinks fit, 
Is blind to what mis-suits him, just records 
What makes his case out, quite ignores the rest. 
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And, asks Sludge, who finds fault with him for this? He is rather 
praised than blamed—by those who think as he does, who act as he 
does. 

“A lie that is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies,” says Mr. 
Tennyson. But the world holds otherwise. 


There’s plenty of “ How did you contrive to gras 
The thread which led you through this — t 
How on so slight foundation found this tale, 
Biography, narrative ?” or, in other words, 
“How many lies did it require to make 

The portly truth you bere present us with ?” 


It matters little to Sludge whether or not he is right; whether or not 
his patron—or his victim—is convinced. He believes in himself, and if 
he cannot make Hiram H. Horsefall believe in him, that is of little 
moment. Hiram H. Horsefall is not the only fool in the world: he is 
well aware of that. In other places and with other men he may yet 
succeed. 

The poem, as we venture to think, is not so much directed against the 
spiritualists as against the credulity of common men and women. 
Sludge has his knuckles rapped, to be sure, for the rogue that he is; 
and yet he is allowed to say some soft and kindly words about a child’s 

ve. 
OM. Browning, be it noticed, is not given to look upon the worst side 
of life and character. He has described bad men, and he has depicted 
misery. But the bad men have their good points, and the misery is not 
to last. A bird flapping its wings against the wires of its cage, and 
looking out so wistfully into free spaces that it cannot reach now—to 
that, man’s spirit may be likened. 
I discern 
Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 


It may be that our imperfection is but perfection hid. The star-fish 
is whole, and can increase no more. The flower blooms quickly, and as 
quickly fades.. It is not so with the mind of man, howsoever defiled. 


For what begun best can’t end worst ; 
Nor what God blest once, prove accurst. 


Such, at least, is a part of the teaching of Robert Browning. 
T. Frep. WEDMORE. 
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STRATHMORE ; 


OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 


A LIFE ROMANCE. 
By rae Avutuor or “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c. 
PART THE TWENTIETH. 


I. 


UNDER THE WINGS OF THE ANGEL. 


Ir was autumn at White Ladies. 

The dying leaves were ouce more drifting on the wind ; the suns set 
in stormy purpled skies and tawny pomp of tempest light ; the seas ran 
high, and hurled their white foam-crested waves upon the sands :—it 
was the fall of the year, rich, grand, profoundly mournful, with here and 
there its summer hours few and fleeting, passionately treasured, early 
lost, like the sweet and lingering smiles on dying lips, in voiceless and 
eternal farewell to all that they have loved and blessed. 

It was autumn, and evening ; and Strathmore stood on the rose-terrace 
of White Ladies, while the lingering rays of the sun that had set poured 
a golden lustre over the crimson foliage, the brown rolling woods, 
and the river, yellow with the dead leaves of the water-lilies. The 
fever of a deadly inquietude was on him—the fever of guilt, which 
knows no rest. He had left behind, in the rushing crowds and peopled 
streets of the great city, the face which had pursued him like a recurrent 
and inevitable fate ; but she was in his life, she was in his thoughts, she 
poisoned all his peace, she accused him in memory of that past that he 
had sought to crush into oblivion. She had risen out of the surge of the 
vast throngs as she had risen from the waves, she had returned into his 
life, she who had cursed it. He did not know what he feared, yet he 
feared everything—/e ! who had not known what fear was. Even the 
idolised life of Lucille had grown torture to him—he dreaded lest his 
unrest should lend its alarm to her, lest in his sleep dreaming words 
should betray him, lest in his eyes she should read the secret he veiled. 
Never yet was there crime which did not sooner or later know this doom! 

He stood now looking over the sweep of forest, park, and sea that lay 
before him in the ruddy fading light. Power, honour, beauty of pos- 
sessions, riches of heritage, the greatness which ennobles life, the love 
which softens and endears it—these were all his, and all were darkened, 
cankered, turned to misery and dread, by the shadow of one dead sin! 
All that was fair in his sight was poisoned by the past; all that was 
sacred to him was imperilled by his guilt ; all that was holiest and dearest 
to him would be destroyed for ever, if one voice arose to whisper the secret 
his heart held. 

His eyes filled with yearning and with pain as he gazed at the west, 
where the sun had sunk beyond the sea. He thought of Erroll. 

‘‘ He is avenged—he is avenged!” he murmured, where he stood in 
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the silence of the falling evening, ‘“‘ more utterly than if I had died upon 
a scaffold, as other murderers die !” 

Yes—for the pang of the scaffold is but a moment, and Strathmore’s 
chastisement was lifelong. 


Like a breath of redemption, like a face of angel brightness, she whom 
the dead had bequeathed him looked upward in his eyes in the last linger- 
ing sunlight, as her hand stole into his. 

“Why have you left me? We are alone for a day at the least, and 
when alone you are wholly my own!” 

He ra from the sweet, caressing words: “ wholly hers !”’ while the 
darkness of the past claimed him, drawing him ever and ever down out 
of the innocence and light of her presence into its pestilential memories ! 

He pressed her to him with a passionate unrest, a feverish tenderness, 
born of a terrible and nameless dread. 

“ Lucille !—Lucille! I have never given you an hour’s pain—never 
denied you a single wish? I have made you happy? My love is suffi- 
cient for you, and you want no other ?”’ 

He spoke as he had spoken when she had wakened from her sleep, in 
vague, oppressive misery, in restless, irresistible longing to be told, again 
and again from her own lips, that through her the atonement of his 
sin was made. Oh, madman! who thought that atonement lay in the 
happiness of another life, instead of in the purification from passion, the 
renunciation of evil, of his own ! 

She looked up at him with wistful, wondering pain, and on her face 
was the look of an unspeakable love—a love beyond her childhood’s faith, 
beyond her joyous youth; a love spiritualised, exhaustless, “faithful unto 
death,”’ mournful even in its intensity, as though the tragedy from whence 
it sprang unconsciously shadowed it, and made it less the offspring of joy 
than the angel of consolation. 

“Oh, my lord—my love!” she said, softly and passionately, while the 
tears rose up and stood in the eyes where, to him, there ever seemed to 
lie the sadness of her father’s fate and of her young mother’s piteous 
doom. “ Have you need to ask me that? He whom you loved, knows 
how Lucille loves you. My life has no thought, no wish, no memory, 
but what are yours, for is not my life—you ?” 

He pressed her in a close embrace, that she might not see how his eyes 
filled and his face paled at the anguish and the sweetness of those tender 
words ;—she loved him, and of that very love would be her death-blow, 
_— from her father’s distant grave the truth should arise and be re- 

A letter she had lain down on the marble gleamed white against the 
dark and crimson leaves of the autumn roses; the superscription la 
uppermost ; as his glance, mechanically and without note of it, fell on 
the writing, he started with a shudder that she felt through all her frame 
as his arms were wound about her. 

He loosed her from him, and seized it—all the golden and purple glories 
of the sunset reeled before his sight. The writing was that of the man 
who held his secret—of the hand that he had thought to weigh and fasten 


down, paralysed for ever, beneath the irons of the Toulon galérien. 
“ That letter !—That letter !|——” 
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The words died on his lips faint and ill formed ; even from her in that 
moment he could not wholly hide the terror that fell on him, passing all 
cowards’ fear of death. 

She looked upward, with the swiftness of love, to notice any shade of 


Pee Why ? What is it? Nothing that grieves you? It came just 
now. I took it from them, and brought it to you.” 

“ Quite right!” In that instant he had recovered self-command, and 
his voice was measured and calm. “It gave me pain at the moment, 
my love, for—for—it is the writing of one whom I believed worse than 
dead. Leave me alone to read it. See! there are your fawns waiting 
for you. Go, and give them their roses.” 

She looked at him a moment with wistful uncertainty; his voice 
was tranquil now, and he smiled on her, yet she could not forget that 
shudder which she had felt convulse him as she had been gathered in 
his arms. 

“ Go, my darling,” he said, with a smile—a smile while his hand closed 
on the letter of the man whom he had thought silenced, as by the silence 
of the grave! ‘I would be alone a few moments.” 

She looked at him again, wistfully still; then went, for his wish was 
her law—went with the grace and swiftness of youth, for she had still a 
child’s pure pleasures, her hands filled with autumn roses, her hair 
glancing in the sunlight, while the young deer trooped to meet her with 
the delicate chimes of their bells. 

And he stood there with the opened letter in his hand, and the shape- 
less terror, which had been upon him since he had first seen the face of 
Marion Vavasour in the summer midnight, become palpable, and fronting 
him with the work of his own hand. The crimson from the west shone 
full upon the page, and the words seemed to reel in a scarlet haze before 
him as he read : 


“Strathmore, I am free, and in England. You may have learnt, ere 
now, that your noble nephew gave me liberty, and regained me more 
than life. I shall await you to-night on the shore by the monastery 
church ; you will come as soon as the night has fallen. 

* VALOR.” 


He who had ‘been so deeply wronged, wrote with the command of a 
monarch—he who had wronged, stood with the letter crushed in his 
hand, without sense, sight, movement ; all his life blasted in him. 

The blow fell unsoftened, unprepared; the letters by which Lipnel 
Caryll, bound to silence for a while, had at last, from the East, sent the 
tidings of his rescue of the condemned, had not as yet reached him. The 
words he read were like the delirium of a dream ; the force which had 
unlocked the prisoner’s chains and set him free seemed unreal, unnatural, 
as power that should have burst the bonds of death and given resurrec- 
tion from the grave. This was all he knew: that he who had the secret 
of his life had risen from a bondage, dark, certain, hopeless as the tomb, 
and held a vengeance vast as his deep wrong ! 

As a panther leaps from the gloom ere its presence is seen or its 
sage is traced, so his retribution sprang upon him. All was dark round 
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him ; unintelligible, untold; the prison gates had been broken, the living 
sepulchre been unsealed ; his wealth, which had sent his young kinsman 
to wander at will in foreign lands, had been turned into the power which 
had loosed the chains, and released the captivity of the man he had 
betrayed and condemned ; the net of his own acts was wound about him; 
the guilt which had seemed wisdom in his sight had been forged into the 
weapon of his own destruction. His! not his alone, or he had borne it. 
It was the life of Lucille that his dead sin menaced. For her he had 
done this thing ; against her it now rose beyond his strength to save. 


The grief that does not speak, 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break. 


A stunned silence, and tranquillity fell on him; suddenly and mutely as 
poison kills, all his life was shattered, and all hope destroyed ;—there is no 
resistance in an absolute despair. 

He held the letter clenched in his right hand, his face was grey and 
bloodless as a dead man’s, his eyes gazed with a blank stare out at the 
ruddy, golden light : the world was unreal about him, the sun-rays glared 
blood-red in his sight ; he saw the face of Lucille, but it seemed far off 
—gazing at him with love that was anguish, with eyes that pierced his 
soul and saw the blood-stain there, with holiness that barred him from 
her and divorced them for evermore, while she floated farther and farther 
from him, borne away by an angel-band. 

Dizziness seized him, he felt his senses failing, his sight growing dim : 
instinctively he grasped the marble column near, and strove to keep his 
consciousness, his calm ;—she must not know ! 

** Not know!" He remembered that when the space of that night 
should be passed the knowledge of all would have reached her! He 
knew that she must die :—the life that lived but in his own, and the yet 
unborn life that he had given, both perish through his sin! 


She stood before him, with the autumn roses in her hand, and the lin- 
gering stray beams of light shining in the deep spiritual sweetness of her 
eyes. 

He shuddered beneath her gaze;—all that was dearest to him grew 
worse torture than devils frame. A little while,—and she would know him 
as he was. A little while,—and she would know that his kiss was accursed 
on her lips, that the barrier of an ineffaceable sin sundered them for ever, 
that the love she held the holiest and truest guardianship on earth was 
but a vain atonement for a brutal crime ! 

Ske came and knelt beside him, she wound her arms about him, she 
sought his lips with her caresses. Was he in suffering, was he in pain? 
He was silent to her! Why? He would keep nothing that grieved him 
from Aer, even in love ? 

And he had to smile on her while his heart was breaking! He had to 
look down into her fair eyes, while he knew that towards them stole the 
doom of his past! Imprisoned from her sight through all her life, his 
hidden sin was loosed to rend her from him and destroy her at the last. 
And in the failing light her eyes gazed upward with their deep, dream- 
eon and her lips, with the sinless smile of childhood, were lifted for 
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Oh God !—the thgobs of his heart, as they beat against hers, must tell 
her he thought the secret they held ; on the darkness of his face she must 
behold the darkness of his soul. She leaned her cheek upon his hand,— 
the blood-stain there must scorch her. She laid her head against his 
breast,—the guilt it veiled must scare her from her resting-place. 

The guardian of her youth, the husband of her love, the father of her 
child, the idol of her beautiful and trustful life—and through him she 
must die ! 

His arms closed round her with passionate anguish, his lips clung to 
hers with endless kisses,—to him it was as the embrace of death, to him 
it was agonised as an eternal] farewell. 

Yet he held from her all sign ;—he spared her while he could all know- 
ledge of his torture;—he sacrificed his misery to her, as he would have 
sacrificed honour, greatness, life itself, and given himself to an eternity of 
woe, could he have bought redemption at his cost for her alone. 

He left her ;—and she had seen no trace of the agony which could have 
broken its bonds and flung him at her feet with tears of blood at e 
smile her fond eyes gave to his, at every lingering kiss her lips left on his 
own. But where she could not follow or behold him—out in the shadows 
of the falling night, under the shelter of the leaves—that agony had its 
way, nature conquered the iron force that had chained it down and for- 
bidden it all utterance. 

He stood and gazed at her through the opened casements ;—he knew 
that in life they might never meet again. The pure light fell around 
her, flowers in a wilderness of blossom enclosed her, above her, there 
stretched through the shadows, the ivory spear, and the white wings, of a 
sculptured angel, Ithuriel; and upward to the angel’s face she lifted her 
soft, deep, haunting eyes, the eyes where the sadness of the past ever 
lay beneath the smile of childhood. And she must perish !—she, the 
angel of his life, by whom atonement had come to him, through whom 
all holier things had touched his heart. He wondered that he lived !— 
that dumb, delirious wonder of despair which seizes those who suffer, those 
to whom death will not come. 

He saw nothing but her—the light shed a halo like a glory on her 
brow ; her eyes, looking outward to the night, seemed to look through 
his soul ; and above, where the marble Ithuriel leaned, the white wings of 
the angel enclosed her, and the white spear banned from her, the innocent 
and the sacrificed, his love that was accursed, his guilt that had arisen! 


And out of the gloom of the ruined cloisters and the hanging screens of 
ivy, there crept a shadow darker than any on the night; that shadow 
looked with him upon the innocence that the white-winged spirit guarded ; 
that shadow, unseen by him, followed him as he went down towards the 
sea. 
It was the form of Marion Vavasour. 
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Il. 


“THE BOWS OF THE MIGHTY ARE BROKEN.” 


THe full autumn moon shone on the silent seas, the grey shadows of 
the broken arches, and the stirless boughs drooping above the scattered 
ivy-covered graves, as Strathmore went through the night ; went with his 
proud head bowed, and all the haughty serenity of his bearing broken 
and crushed. For he went to the man whom he had wronged. 

Valdor leant against a shaft of the ruined abbey, with the light shining 
on his face ; the ravages of captivity and of wretchedness were something 
worn away, but beauty, strength, brilliance, all the glory of manhood were 

ne, and gone for ever; and Strathmore shuddered as he looked on 

im. How could this man forgive? To have saved his life he could 
have uttered no word, have advanced no step; he paused, and stood 
silent. All the enormity of his sin seemed to arise and stand betwixt 
them ; all the vastness of the mercy he had come to seek seemed to stretch 
out, mocking and lost before him. “ Mercy!’ ‘What title to it had he? 
—he who had ever denied it. 

The night was very calm, and its stillness was unbroken as they met ; 
the one saw the husband of Lucille, the other her avenger and destroyer. 

“ Strathmore! were you traitor to me?” 

The words fell at last from the man he had wronged, low, almost gentle, 
but with reproach profound as that which alone passed the dying Czsar’s 
lips to him whom he had loved too loyally. 

Strathmore quivered from head to foot ; traitor he had been, but there 
was no treachery in his blood. With a lie he could have disarmed this 
man ; with a lie have denied the charge ; there was no proof agaiast him 
save such as his own words should give; no living soul who could have 
brought this last sin home to him save himself. From him whom he had 
wronged, moreover, he came to seek a mercy so vast, that the mercy which 
spares from death is pale to it. But his soul, steeped in so much error, 
lost in so much crime, still clung, even in its darkness, instinctively, and at 
all cost, to Truth. He bowed his head. 

“Yes! I betrayed you.” 

“ You /” 

That one word was all he uttered, but in it all else was spoken; the 

roach, too deep for passion, too generous for revenge, of the betrayed 
who wrote: “ It is not an open enemy who hath done me this dishonour, 
for then I could have borne it. It was even thou, my companion, my 
guide, and my own familiar friend.” 

“1 !"—he lifted his head, and as the moonlight shone upon it, his face 
was filled with a terrible despair, and with that which is worse than suffer- 
ing, and which had never before then reached his life—shame. ‘I be- 
= you—for her sake!” 

iler than he was in his own sight, he could be in no man’s ; abhorrent 
of his sin, the purest could not be, more than he was then ; “a traitor!”’ 
many crimes had stained, but in his creed, none had dishonoured him till 
this. And the haughty tyrant nature in him, sickening at its own evil 
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and its own shame, laid itself bare to the bone, making no plea, seeking 
no lie, craving no pardon, asking no oe Te save such, if any there 
were, as lay in those brief words, “ for her.” 

A deep sigh broke from the man he had ruined ; he had been dealt an 
injury so vast, that all the life that lingered in him could not suffice to 
efface or repair it; he had been flung into a living tomb, and been crushed 
under a more lingering torture than that which ives death at a blow; 
his cause had been lost, his manhood had been wrecked, his strength 
had been destroyed for ever; yet his deep wrong was less before him in 
that moment than the wanl which struck him like a knife, that the 
friend whom he had honoured and trusted, whose bread he had broken, and 
whose hand he had grasped, should have turned traitor to him. 

“ Better have dealt me death than have done friendship this dis- 
honour !” 

The words were brief and simple; wider rebuke lay in them than lies 
in invective or in curse: and Strathmore shuddered as he heard. None 
knew their truth more utterly than he; none honoured honour more 
sacredly than he who had violated it; none held its laws more just and 
binding than he who had broken through them. 

He bowed his head as one who bows before the lash which he merits 
too deeply to arrest. 

“Say what you will! The vilest words you give will never reach the 
vileness of my guilt. I wronged you more brutally, more accursedly than 
by a death-thrust ; and yet—I sinned for her !” 

As he spoke the last words, his head was reared with its old proud 
dignity of bearing, and through the misery upon his face there flashed 
the old, wild, inflexible passions which through life had wrecked his 

and stained his soul. 

“T betrayed you to save her from my doom. To spare myself a 
thousand deaths I would have never turned a traitor to a dog that should 
have trusted me; you have known me, you know that! It was in his 
trust. I had sworn her life should be before my own; I kept it so. I 
have been true to him! You do not loathe me for my wrong to you more 
vilely than I loathe myself; my sin is not blacker and fouler in your eyes 
than in mine ; and yet,—were it to be done again, I would do it, if so only 
I could save her! Crime is more accursed to me than it ever was to the 
holiest life that ever shrank from it. I sicken for peace, for rest, for ex- 
piation—oh, my God, for guiltlessness !—and yet there is no crime I 
would not take on me if it could spare her. I owe her all—my soul 
itself !” 

The words rang out on the still night, floating far over the starlit sea; 
his wild erring sacrifice, his guilty grand defiance flung down before the 
man who held so terrible a power of vengeance, blent with the heart- 
sickness of despair, the pathos of a vain remorse, the wretchedness of an 
utter impotence, of a love that was powerless to defend or save. 

He who heard stood silent and motionless, his eyes fixed on Strath- 
more’s face, on which the light of the moon fell. His own wrong, his 
own love, the memory of all he had endured, the knowledge that he who 
stood before him was the husband of Lucille,—these were forgotten in 
that moment ; he only saw the depth and vastness of this man’s guilt, the 
passion and the despair of his remorse. All else seemed too poor, too 
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mean, too utterly of self, to be remembered then ; all else seemed to float 
far away into oblivion before the might of this man’s misery, the great- 
ness of his hopeless thirst and travail for expiation. 

Strathmore met his eyes unflinchingly ; criminal he was, but coward 
never. He stood erect, his face white as death and drawn as with the 
deep and haggard lines of age. He did not plead; he- offered no word 
more that could have seemed to seek extenuation of his sin ; not even for 
her sake could he stoop to pray for mercy from the man he had betrayed. 
He knew that she must die—for he knew that the ghastliness of his past, 
touching her, would slay her, like the breath of the destroying angel. 

“You have your vengeance—take it,” he said, calmly, while his voice 
was changed to a hoarse and hollow utterance vibrating on the stillness. 
“Take it! It is your right. The innocent and the unborn will perish 
together for my guilt. It is no more than J merit.” 

Valdor shuddered, and the red blood flushed his face ; for the moment 
he had risen above the weakness and the error of man, and had re- 
membered alone pity such as Heaven itself may yield. But he was 
human—he had loved; with those words he was dashed back to the 
frailty of humanity and of passion. He saw before him the lover, the 
lord, the possessor of the life that he had worshipped—the husband of 
her youth, the father of her child. 

A great struggle shook him, like a storm-wind. He turned and paced 
the long stretch of sward under the ruined aisles, his steps falling in 
heavy broken measure on the silence that was only stirred by the sighing 
of the waves far down below beyond the glimmer of the moonlit leaves. 

If ever man strove between good and evil, he wrestled with his 
tempters then. But not for the first time did he come to the conflict, nor 
for the first time had he conquered. Long ago he had striven to have 
strength for this hour if it came; and he had strength now. 

He came and stood before Strathmore in the grey ealm shadow of the 
monastic burial-place, beside the ivy-covered lowly grave on which that 
solitary word was carved, “ Lucille.” 

‘Could you not trust me in so little? True, I spoke to you in mad- 
ness ; I refused you mercy in the blind hate of a brutal passion ; I knew 
not what I did! But could you not have known me well enough to 
know that, when that hour was passed, I should regret ? Could you be- 
lieve that, in cold blood, I should have been so vile as to take from you 
what loved and was loved by you? Could you think that your appeal 
would not disarm me, that your remorse and your atonement would have 
no sanctity in my sight? I spoke in haste—I erred; but before the 
night was passed I had repented.” 

“ Repented! Oh, my God!—and I ” 

The words rang out like a great death-cry over the silent seas. 

“ And you misjudged me! As you misjudge me now. It is not for 
me to revenge your guilt—and revenge it on the guiltless! It is not 
for her to suffer because I was wronged—such vengeance would be for 
devils! Your secret is safe—your remorse is sacred with me. Lucille 
shall never learn that you were her father’s destroyer; she shall never 
know that she was Erroll’s child. I came to say this to you—this only. 


Friendship is ended for ever between us; but there may be still, at the 
least—forgiveness.”’ 
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And in his eyes, as he spoke, there was a divine light, and in his voice 
g divine pity 5 noiselessly, swiftly, as though to put aside all answer, and 
to spare him whom he had pardoned from his own gaze, he turned and 
went through the soft shadows of the leaves, through the twilight of the 
ruined aisle, through the stillness of the night, away down to where the 
sen lay. And the man whom erime had not made a coward, to whom 
remorse had not taught mercy, in whom misery had not availed to bring 
humility and pity, who had trusted to the strength of his own hand, and 
the mailed might of his own will, and had been his own god, his own 
judge, his own law, trembled like a great tree stricken at its roots as he 
heard the words which spared him, the words of that mercy which he 
had ever denied ; and he fell down on the dank sward, stricken there 
motionless, prostrate, voiceless, as in the years that were gone he had 
fallen by the side of the dead whom he had slain. Never had his sin 
looked so great to him as in that hour in which its vengeance was with- 
held from him; never had his soul been so near to its redemption as 
now, when its vileness looked darkest in his sight, and was laid bare in the 
light of an unhoped deliverance, till he beheld it as it was beheld of 


God. 


Out of the shadow of the arches stole the darker shadow that had fol- 
lowed him. With the glide of a snake she swept through swathes of 
light and breadths of gloom, through tangled grasses heavy with rain, 
and ‘wide, endless stretches of park land, broken up in hill and dale, with 
forest-trees and deep deer-pools. As the snake steals its rapid way, so 
she stole on hers, swift as a stag’s flight, passing, as though borne on 
the wind, through the twilight of the still and silvery night. 

She had his secret-—she had her vengeance. And ever as she went, 
with her amber hair loosening in the breeze sweeping from the sea, and 
something of her lost dead beauty lent to her face in that moonlit gleam, 
as her eyes flashed once more with the evil triumph, the victorious and 
cruel lust of the years that were gone, Marion Vavasour murmured ever, 
till the words were borne in strange wild rhythm on the woodland silence 
far away, to join the ceaseless lulling of the waves : 

“Such mercy as you gave, I give to you—no more !” 


Lueille watched for him. 

The night was hushed and very soft, with the light of the stars 
falling over the vast depths of woodland, stretching downward to 
the sea; and as she gazed upon it, while the wild wind played 
among her hair, and-the- fragrance of dew-laden flowers rose upward 
from the grass below, her eyes filled with tears—the tears of a 
joy beyond words, that trembled even at its own intensity. She was 
80 happy!—she who shared his life as no other had ever shared 
it. The murmur of the sea, the low glad belling of the deer, the odour 
of every blossom that was borne on the wings of the wind, the silver light 
on every leaf that quivered in the moonbeams, these were all poems to 
‘'—sweet voices that chimed in with the rejoicing of her life. And 
Where she leaned, with the dreaming lustre in her childlike eyes, and the 
‘tar-rays cireling her fair bowed head, her lips moved in prayer, pure as 
® prayer of infancy and as unquestioning im faith. Prayer'for all things 
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that suffered ; for all lives that needed pity; for all who were weary and 
travel-laden, and had sinned against the holiness of love; for all the 
homeless and the desolate, who bore the heat and burden of the day, and 
knew the shadow of that merciless calamity whose knowledge had never 
touched her; prayer of that divine compassion which rises from the full- 
ness and the gratitude of joy, and from the glory of its own hushed glad- 
ness remembers and looks back on those who suffer, and pleads for them 
even as angels plead. 

The night itself seemed to grow holier about her, the silence to pause 
in purer and gentler vigil around the sanctity of those early years, and 
God’s own presence to encircle and to shield the life which knew him 
without fear as Love alone. 


And towards her, through the darkness, with the noiseless swiftness of 
the wind, stole the shadow of the destroyer. 


ITI. 
kai aes quiv ta dherAnuata Nav. 


He lay stretched on the dank earth without movement, save for the 
shudder that now and again ran through his frame. His guilt had been 
abhorred and abjured from the first hour of its crime, but his pride had 
remained with him unchastened, unbent, untaught, to work its doom by 
its scornful and blasphemous deification of will and of power. Now this, 
too, was stricken from his hands—his own weakness had come home to 
him, he had been strengthless before the recoil of his sin, he had recog- 
nised the supreme wisdom of the truth, without which all lives are at best 
but of warped beauty and of splendid error—the truth which lies in 
following that which is just, and letting result lie with deity, and with 
the future. 

He had been spared! The warmth, the redemption, the divinity of 
that mercy which he had ever denied, had touched him as the light of 
morning touches the gloom, till all that is dark and impure is bathed in 
its glory. Mercy, likeness and attribute of God, which when it comes 
to earth makes man godlike, he had‘thrust ever from him ; he had veiled 
his face and closed his heart to it ; remorse had never taught him pardon ; 
striving for atonement, he had never taken its first step—forgiveness. All 
its softuess, all its holiness, all its serene and sanctified humanity, had 
been dead to him, rejected, scorned, destroyed :—and now mercy 
risen and saved him, and in its light he saw the vastness and the darkness 
of his own guilt. 

All his past life lived once more for him through those long and soli- 
tary hours: as men drowning in the great waste of the sea remember 
every face, every link, in the years that are ended for ever, so he saw 
all the forgotten things of his youth and of his manhood. He seemed to 
look back on his life as from the depths of a grave, and to behold it— 
proud, powerful, generous, honoured amongst men; but stained with 
sin, wrecked by passion, riven at the core by the curse of one crime, 
and never reaching expiation because never bending to humiliation. 
For he had never forgiven!—he had never a that sin in his 


own life commanded from him pardon to sin even for seventy times 
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seven; he had never recognised that crime in his own soul forbade to 
him for ever the right of judgment, and enjoined on him to his grave the 
duty of an exhaustless mercy, unswerving, unweakened, whatever tempta- 
tion might assail. He had never forgiven !—there, worse than in the 
frst-born crime which had sprung from the blindness of his passions, lay 
the depth of his sin, the vainness of his atonement. 

The night was very still. 

There was no breath among the falling leaves, no movement except 
the ceaseless ebbing of the sea below. In the serene skies count- 
less stars shone without a floating cloud to veil them, and the long ivy 
coils over the lonely graves lay dark and stirless in the moonlight. There 
was not a sound borne on the air, not a shudder that stole through the 
autumnal forests; the silent hours swept on unmeasured and aed — 
for the night did not whisper the secrets it shrouded, the cold stars had 
no pity and uttered no warning, the world reeled on, and the innocent 
were unguarded, and the face of God was unseen. 

Slowly and dully through the hush of the night there swung the 
midnight chimes of the abbey, iron strokes that dealt out the merci- 
less passage of time, shadowy bells that echoed mournfully over the 
waters, wild beating cadences, now lost, now heard, dimly flung out in 
waves of sound upon the silence. Their melody beat upon his ear, and 
throbbed through his brain with a strange jarring echo, unreal and yet 
familiar; he rose slowly to his feet, and lifted his face to the coolness of 
the night. Beneath, stretched the silvered lustre of the seas, where life 
and death had wrestled for him ; around him was the deep and solemn 
tranquillity, when all things are at rest; above, the cold dark star-lighted 
skies that reached onward and upward to the infinite. Mercy !—the whole 
night seemed to throb with that one word ; the sea in its depths mur- 
mured it to him by whom it had been denied; the weary bells as they 
swung through the stillness bore it upon the wind. Mercy !—he had no 
nght to it, no title to it; what his life had refused, his life could not 
claim. Merey! Above, in the dark lustre of the skies, the light of 
heaven seemed shining with the glory that is Forgiveness;—and below, 
in the black and endless waste of the ocean, lay the abyss into which 
his risen sin seemed to force the life that had been without compassion. 

He stretched his arms out to the dark and fathomless gulf that had 
been his righteous doom, and upward to that divine and cloudless light 
which never till now had shone for him, which now seemed dying from 
his sight ere he could reach it, or implore it to stay with him yet—yet to 
redeem him! That voiceless prayer went up to God in the silence of the 
ught ;—who shall say that it was lost ? 


He turned from the solitary shore, and took his homeward 7 through 
the shadows of the old monastic burial- lace, where the sepulchres were 
made above the sounding of the sea, and were turned eastwards, that the 
‘eh rd = dawn, breaking on the world, might shine first upon them 
the ead. 

He reeled back, struck as with his death-thrust. 

Between him and the white lustre of the stars, standing out from the 

kness of the ivied gloom, like a wraith from the tomb, rose the form 
ot Marion Vavasour. 
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With her amber hair floating on the winds, with a wild accursed 
beauty come back to her from that hour from her past, with the light 
of a merciless triumph, and the shadow of a deathless grace strangely 
blent with the soiled torn garments of an outcast, and the lost misery 
of one in whom shame had perished for ever, she rose in his path 
—now, as before, claiming him hers by right of that companion. 
ship in guilt, by title of their mutual bond of sin. Temptress, traitress, 
assassinatress, she returned to him after the long flight of years, holding 
him yet her own by the close tie of died-out passions and of buried sins; 
and behind the ruthless cruelty of the destroyer there looked the grand 
and austere justice of the Avenging Angel. For her the sin had been 
sinned ; by her came its retribution. 

There, between the light and him, she rose, hovering, as it seemed, 
upon the watery mists, the shining brilliance of the night ;—and he 
gazed at her, filled with the speechless horror that had come on him 
when he had seen her face rise out of the depths of the sea in the white 
storm-flame. 

A mocking mirth rang down the stillness of the night, vibrating 
through the chimes of midnight bells, echoing above the sounding of 
the seas: 

“ At last, Strathmore !—at last!” 

“ At last!” 

The words broke from his lips in an unconscious echo, while the great 
dews gathered on his forehead, and in his eyes came the agony of the 
stag hunted to bay and caught within the toils. The supreme hour of 
his life, the supreme retribution of his sin had come. A shiver ran through 
his frame ;—he had loved her! So well, so well! as never man loved 
woman, and even now the music that still lingered in her voice thrilled 
through him with its melody. It was the echo of his past; the echo of 
his youth. 

Had that love ever wholly died, though hate had trodden it out and 
been greater than its greatest ? Love is its own avenger. 

“At last!” She seemed to float still before him: on the shadowy 
luminance of the starry night,-her hair flung out upon the winds, her 
wreck of broken and dishonoured loveliness a spectre risen from the 
buried years. “ My lover, who lived but in my life, who saw no sun 
but in my eyes, who held crime sweet if I but bade it! did you think we 
were parted for ever? did you dream that the years could long sunder 
us? did you not know I should soon or late claim you my own? 
You are mine—you are mine! To-night I take back my empire!” 

Mute, blind, paralysed, he stood and gazed at her, the sickness of 
horror on him; on the silvery mists of the night the words lingered 
softly, mockingly, wildly ; a strange triumph blent with the rich and 
thrilling melody of voice. Ghastlier than any curse of vengeance, more 
horrible than any death-stroke dealt him, were those words that spoke to 
him in the love-tones of old !—were those words which across the great 
gulf of crime and hatred floated to him and smote him with his past! 

Her laugh rang down again, breaking the murmur of the seas. 

‘What! no word when I claim back my sovereignty? No vow, 
no kiss? You! my lost lover—who adored the very roses that my lips 
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had pressed, who let honour drift away, a jeered and useless thing, to lie 
at my feet, to rest 1n my bosom, to gaze in my eyes ; who wooed and 
courted guilt, as others glory, when my hand pointed, and my voice whis- 
pered it 2 What! no caress, no oath, no gratitude, when by our love I 
claim you, and own you, alone to-night? What! the roses are dead, is 
the love dead too? The murdered are buried, is the love buried too?” 

«In mercy,—in pity,—be silent !”’ 

The words broke in a hoarse, inarticulate cry from his throat; he 
thought her senses gone, and in the chastened passions, the broken 
pride, the poignant remorse, and self-abasement of that hour, he knew 
himself too deeply guilty to have title to lift himself above her, or 
wreak his wrongs on his destroyer. The evil had gone from his soul, 
the brutal hatred from his life; in his own sight his crime was now 
so great that it lowered hers, and withheld her from his vengeance. The 
relentless and iron hate with which it had pursued her had died when the 
light of merey had shone on his heart, and the appeal to Heaven been on 
his lips; if she had tempted, he had sronnell ; if she had murdered 
with her lie, he had slaughtered with his hand. What was he that he 
had title to condemn this woman, vast as were his wrongs, wide as were 
her crimes? She drew nearer to him, leaning on the flickering brilliance 
of the night like a spirit borne upon the air; and as her eyes gazed closer 
into his, as her hair floated in the light, as nearer and nearer came that 
soiled, broken, ruined wreck of all that she had been, she saw him shudder 
and reel back, and close his eyes to shut out that mockery and resurrection 
of the past. 

“Silent ?—silent ?” she echoed. ‘“ Why, the days were when the world 
had no music for you but my voice !—when but to hear me murmur those 
fool’s words, ‘ I love you!’ honour, duty, brotherhood, men’s laws and God’s 
commands, were all thought worthless! ‘Eternal love, eternal love!’ 
that was what you vowed me: though the earth should be shattered, 
and the heavens should flame like a scroll, we were to love for ever! 


Heaven itself was not to sever us! Ah! and the love lasted but the life 
of the rose !” 


“Oh God, cease !” 

Her words as they lingered down the air with all the unforgotten 
melody of old, mocking, terrible, yet with a strange and bitter sadness 
sighing through them,—the lament of youth, the weariness of despair— 
perced him to the soul, till the pent suffering of years broke out and 
poured itself before the woman by whom his youth had been destroyed, 
his life been wrecked. : - ny les 

“Love?—love? Dare you speak itto me? Ay, Iloved you, Heaven 
help me! TI loved you, better than life, or guiltlessness, or brotherhood, 
ot God; angel, devil, temptress, traitress, that you were! You had my 
ife, my heart, my honour, my soul, all that was mine on earth and in 
eternity. What were they to you? ‘Toys that you played with, and 
hurled back into ruin and guilt ; slaves that you dragged at your feet for 
rs —— world to laugh at, then steeped in blood and hounded on to 

urder !” 

A tearless sob caught his breath, and broke heavily on the silence of 

© night, then the Joosened rush of words swept on again, all the silent 
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agony, all the crushed-out misery of so many years breaking their prison 
before the woman who had known his madness, made his crime, and 
suffered from his vengeance. 

‘Is there measurement for your sin to me? Guilty I was, but not 
to you; shame was glorious for you, death welcome for you, crime and 
dishonour sweet for you! I gave you all the glory of my manhood, I 
gave you all the peace of my whole life, I gave you more—a devil’s gift, 

et given because I loved you—his blood !—sacrificed, guiltless—his 

lood, that is on me and mine for ever! Your crime is without end to 
me ; to my dying hour the guilt you scourged me to, is on me; it poisons 
every innocent thing, it curses every hope of peace; every year the roses 
bloom, I think of you; every summer sun that sets, I see his death- 
agony, I hear his dying words,—I know I slaughtered him as wild 
beasts kill what they hate! Oh God! the vileness of your sin was never 
equalled upon earth—save-—save—by the vileness of my own !” 

Her eyes fastened on him with a strange look that seemed to burn 
through the misty brilliance round them, wildly mournful, cruelly 
triumphant; to-night, for one brief hour at least, she took back her 
empire, she ruled him, she tortured him, she shook his passions as the 
cycloon shakes the cedars; she alone was remembered by him. His 
roud and ice-cold life still was riven to its centre by her; in all its 
mailed and kingly power, within it had ever lived the agony of a cheated 
love, the torture of a deathless remorse; he had never forgotten the 
idolatry of his youth, he had never ceased to suffer! And the vain and 
evil triumph of her nature flashed out with pitiless exultation, even while 
her eyes dwelt on him with the thirsty pain which in her, too, wearied 
for the past—which in her, too, yearned towards all that was lost for 
ever ! 

“Vile as it was,” she said, slowly, ‘“ you revenged it as brutally! 
Once you drove me out to what was worse than death, once you loosed me 
to death itself, and the storm and the waves knew more mercy than you !” 

“Such mercy as you gave, I gave to you!” the words that he had 
spoken in the past, broke unconsciously once more from his lips, hoarse 
with anguish, terrible in misery, pleading not with her,-but with the 
condemnation of his conscience, the accusation of his past. “ I pursued 
you, I destroyed you, I hunted you down to ruin, as you had hunted me 
to crime. I bade you die the death that you had dealt to him. I 
had no pity !—J—who should have seen my brotherhood in the foulest 
criminals that taint the earth, who should have known that I had for- 
feited for ever my right to judgment! But it was not my wrongs that 
I revenged, it was not the curse on my life that I remembered when I 
smote you,—it was his! Guiltless, you slew him! Loyal, and just, and 
stainless, your lie hurled him to his grave! That was your crime—for 
that my vengeance. Answer me now, before God, you who made me 
his murderer, you who slew him without pity in his glory and his youth 
—answer me, was the vengeance greater than the crime ?” 

Where she stood before him, she to whom crime had been triumph and 
duty fable, who had been without pity and without remorse, shrank and 
quivered for one moment as though struck to the heart; then she raised 
herself slowly in the starlight, with something of the old grand grace and 
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sovereign gesture of her past, while for once in her eyes there was no 
evil, for once on her lips no lie. 
«Greater ?—No! But it was not your hand which should have dealt 


it, Strathmore.” 
He bowed his head where he stood in the bright mist shining from 


e sea. 
= know it,—zow! Your sin was mine, and mine was yours. J had 
no right to strike you,—// —who was guiltier yet than you.” 

He had drunk the bitterest drop in the cup of his retribution; he had 
vanquished the darkest passion of his nature; he had taken submissively 
as his due the cruelest stripe of his scourge, now, when to the woman 
who had been his betrayer he spoke in peace, and taking her sin as his 
own, laid down his rights of vengeance. 

She was silent, in her eyes passionate hate and wild regret, love that 
seemed to live again, victory strange and nameless, passions dead, and 
conscience wakened, seemed to gleam, all mingled and in conflict, and 
burn through the floating shadows of the night; while on the stillness 
there only broke the sighing of the midnight seas, the echo of the mid- 
night bells. She leaned nearer yet towards him, her hair driving back- 
ward in the wind, the ravages of time and shame fallen from her in the 
softened shade ;—and with that gesture both remembered how she had 
once pressed his hand against her bosom and bidden him go sin for her, 
when with tiger-thirst she panted for blood, for life! 

“Strathmore! I wronged you once; I came to-night to wrong you 
more. I murdered once ; I came to-night to slaughter yet again! Years 
ago, in my extremity, you said such mercy as I gave, you gave to me. 
Such mercy I came to-night to give to you—no more!” 

She saw him stagger again, - heard one convulsed and tearless sob 
break again upon the stillness, she saw in his eyes gather the wild and 
hunted misery that she had known,—and in that moment the vile and 
cruel nature inborn in the traitress revived and ruled. He suffered !—he 
suffered! She had her triumph; she had her foot upon the haughty, 
humbled neck ; she had her hand upon the proud, mailed heart, to a 
it as she would. Through all the course of bitter baffled years she h 
waited for that besa it was hers. 

rr laugh, jeering, victorious, accursed, so ghastly in its melody, rang 
on the air. 

“Ay! the love lived but the life of the rose—you have replaced it. 
Why leave what you cherish ? We can strike you through her! While 
she sleeps in her innocence, and dreams of your kisses, the ae can 
steal to her that will scare sleep for ever, and tell her the life that her 
husband destroyed.” 

A cry from him broke her words—a cry so terrible, so heart-broken, 
that as it echoed down the lonely shore and far across the waves, those 
sleeping out at sea heard it, and woke and shuddered, thinking it the 
death-wail of some drowning man sinking, beyond help, in the solitude 
of the ocean. It silenced even her. 

This had been her coveted lust; this had been the moment for which 
she had watched, and waited, and pursued, and endured the weary course 
of loathsome years. He suffered! where she hovered, shadow-like, 
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before his aching sight, her eyes seemed to pierce through into his 
life, her laugh to echo with a devil’s joy. His secret in Aer hands! 
—his darling’s peace laid at her mercy !—than whom the panther 
were gentler to move, the vulture were more pitiful to spare! His lips 
parted, but formed no sound, the great dews stood like the sweat of 
death upon his brow, his limbs trembled, his eyes were fastened on her 
with a dumb, agonised appeal. If before that hour retribution had never 
overtaken him, in it retribution would have fallen on him vast as his dead 
crime. : 

‘‘ Your lips were mine !”’ she cried, laughing still in that mocking mirth; 
“their kisses must poison hers. Your hand slew him! its touch must 
pollute hers. Oh, lover, who lived but in my smile! did you not know the 
dead passion would rise up and curse the new? Qh, lord of the iron will ! 
did you dream that you were stronger than fate, and vengeance, and a 
woman’s hate, and think you could strangle your secret, and shelter your 
darling for ever? What! while the earth held your crime, and I still 
had life ?—while the red grasses had once drunk his blood,.and I lived 
to tell her the hidden sin of her husband? Strathmore, Strathmore ! 
was that your wisdom, that your strength? Oh, fool, who thought your- 
self as deity! Oh, madman, who hoped that the past could ever be 
silenced !” 

The words vibrated through the air, ringing high in cruel mockery, 
throbbing on the stillness with their bitter irony, piercing him with iron 
thrust ; and his agony broke out in a single prayer, not to her, never to 
her, but to the Eternity that shone above and gazed upon him through 
the calm eyes of the stars. 

** Lucille! Lucille! Oh, God of the guiltless, save her!” 

The prayer rang through the silence as though pleading at the very 
throne of heaven, borne there by all the voices of the night; before its 
anguish her laugh died, the triumph faded from her eyes, a bitter 
sigh ran through her. 

* God of the guiltless !—he is not our God !” 

In the words there were the wild regret, the passionate derision, of a 
life dimly waking to remorse, and struggling under the heavy, stifling 
burden of unrepented sins and of inexpiable crimes. 

“ But he is hers !” | 

The answer was still a prayer, broken, hopeless, pleading ; not to his 
torturer, not to his destroyer, but to those serene and lustrous worlds in 
which were spoken the majesty and the pity of the Infinite. Could 
they look on and see the sinless perish! Would the God she worship 
in her childlike trust, with every sun that rose and every night that fell, 
desert her now! The night swam round him, the noise of the waves 
surged in his brain, his lips were white and cloven, his eyes saw nothing 
_ the face of his destroyer, and the divine lustre of the heavens shining 

away. | 

There was no thought of violence, no instinct to erime in him now, 
sin had lost its hold upon his soul, for belief in immortality had risen there ; 
there was nothing but a stunned, dull despair, in which |he saw his own 

guilt recoil upon the innocent, and was powerless to shield or save her. 

Marion Vavasour stood and gazed on him, and in her eyes there gleamed 
that strange and nameless blending of hate and love, of triumph and 
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reoret, of mocking victory and of thirsty pain, which had come there be- 
fore; if ever in her life she had loved, she had loved him, and she thought 
of the glory of her womanhood, the splendour of her power, when his 
life had been hers, and her loveliness had bound him in its golden chains ; 
she thought of the great passion that he had poured out at her feet, and 
that she had broken, cheated, ruined, and driven to its guilt. 

In his presence something of the brutality of hate perished ; something 
of the memory of love revived. 

She leaned nearer to him once more, with a relic of the proud and 
sovereign grace returned to the dark, dishonoured wretchedness of the 
Outcast. 

“The God of the guiltless! We know no God, you and I! We know 
that if there be a God, he sends his sunlight on the criminal, and lets 
the sinless perish! You have lived in honour, and riches, and power, 
and men’s esteem, and I in beggary, and misery, and shame! What jus- 
tice is there there? Our sin was mutual! Since I am a wanderer 
and an outcast, so should you be; since I am homeless, and disho- 
noured, and accursed, so should you be. Our guilt was equal, why 
not our punishments? If I deal you back your cruelty and your ven- 
geance to-night ; if I tell you such mercy as you gave I give to you; if 
I smite you with your dead crime, what is it more than justice ?”’ 

His head sank; he knew it was no more. And a great. darkness 
covered his sight, hiding the radiance of the stars; his life was held in 
the iron bonds of a pitiless retribution, and in his misery the voice of the 
woman who had been his temptress came to him like the voice of ven- 
geance, pitiless but just. 

“No more!” she echoed, slowly. “ No more—to you! Listen, Strath- 
more! Since the hour that we parted I have had but one aim, one toil, 
one thirst, one hope—to destroy you pitilessly as you destroyed me. To 
see you suffer, to see you fall, to wring your heart, to kill-your pride, to 
make every breath a pang to you, to have you at my mercy and deny it 
you, to torture, shame, dishonour, scourge you, curse you. I have only 
lived for that!” 

The words had risen, hissing through the night like a snake’s hiss, all 
the intensity of hate that she had cherished vibrating through them, and 
showing him the black and fathomless abyss on which he stood—one ges- 
ture of her hand, and he must fall, dragging downward the soilless life he 
loved, to perish in his guilt! 

No word escaped him, no movement, his blood was ice, his breath 
crushed ; all of life that was in him gazed out from the agony of his eyes; 
—it was the petrefaction-of despair. 7 

Yet—even now—even for the innocent—he would not plead to her. 
She might destroy—she could not abase him. She saw it ;—and out of 
the poignant virulence of her hate, a kindred grandeur, a wild reverence, 
flashed from the proud, pitiless soul of Marion Vavasour for this man, who 
even in crime, even in torture, never wholly lost his greatness. 

“T came to destroy you! Why not? Why not? The tiger does 
hot spare its fangs, nor the vulture its fury; while neither hate what they 
pursue as I have hated !” she said slowly, while her voice sank lower and 
thrilled its rich music through the night. “I have your secret, Strath- 
more! J can slay what you love to-night. Ican whisper to her what her 
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husband is; and the day when it breaks will find her dead. Oh, Heaven! 
I have longed for it! I have only lived for that—to strike her in Sd 
arms, to rend her out of your honour and shelter, to crush her — 
where your love cannot shield her or reach her, to take her youth, her 
loveliness, her innocence, and make them vile as my life, to have no pi 
on her, and torture you through her, till in all your years you should have 
learnt no misery such as ¢hat love should bring you! i hated her—] 
cursed her !——”’ 

He stayed her with a gesture, grand in its command, supreme in its 
agony: 

a i ! Slay her if you must with my guilt, but never dare to curse 
her—you!—her father’s murderess !” 

r eyes dwelt on him with a nameless pain, a softened light, in which 
their evil and their thirst were quenched; she flung her arms up toward 
the skies, and raised her shameless and dishonoured brow to the pure 
lustre of the autumnal skies. 

*©Oh God! to-night I too remembered that! I had your secret; I 
panted to destroy her; the wind was not swifter than I as I went to my 
vengeance——”’ 

Again over the seas rang the hoarse, ghastly cry of a man in his agony 
—it was past then—her vengeance! Gdd had looked on and seen the 
guiltless perish! 

“Tt was so sweet—so sweet, that death-blow to strike both!” and 
her voice rose higher, piercing through the air, while still she raised her 
face upward—upward—to the light of the stars. ‘She was alone— 
your love, your strength, your power, could do nothing to shield her then! 
The night gave her to me, there where she leaned in its starlight, watch- 
ing for you! There was no arm to shield her—no eye to behold us. She 
was mine! mine to crush with my hand like a bird or a flower,—mine to 
kill with more torture still by your crime, and I could have stamped her 
life out as we tread out an insect’s ;—and I longed for it, hungered for 
it, pined for it! And yet—is there a God? Does he keep even us from 
the last depths of hell? Where I crouched in the darkness, I heard her 
pray, pray for all things that suffered, for all that were in sin and woe; 
in her joy, in her youth, she prayed for us—the guilty and the cursed! 
The light was on her—and I saw in her her father’s eyes, her father’s 
smile. I remembered how I had murdered him! I could not slay her 
then—not then—even though you loved her! I could not touch her— 
look og her—breathe near her. Her prayer stood between us, her 
father’s memory held her from me, the dead himself smote my vet- 
geance from my hands. I spared her! J—the world must end to-night ” 

Her laugh rang on the air in mockery of herself—then into her burning, 
weary eyes tears rushed for the first time since years of shame; she 
quivered from head to foot, and stood there, in the starlight, trembling 
and afraid. In fear of him? No; in fear of that long and shameless 
evil which was called her Life. 

He heard her;—and on his face there shone a sudden light, pure, 
cloudless, glorified, like that of the planets above. In torture she had not 
abased him, in agony she had not humbled him, in vengeance she 
not laid him suppliant ; but now—in that hour of release, when into the 
darkness of his life the ransom of an unhoped mercy came—she had her 
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victory. She saw him bow down before her, broken, blinded, voiceless, 
senseless, his haughty power smitten as a granite shaft is smitten by the 
lightning, his proud life pierced and shaken to the core, his soul laid bare 
and without shield, in the moment of his deliverance. 

By her had come his guilt;—by her also came his retribution and his 
redemption. 

The skies reeled round him in whirling circles of starry light; the 
silence of the night seemed filled with murmuring hosts of angel voices ; 
the dead past seemed to fall from him for ever, and be swept away into 
those still and lustrous seas that echoed at his feet ; and on the air, borne 
up on the winds and on the waves, he heard the dying words of the man 
whom he had loved and slain: “I forgive! Oh God, I forgive !”—as 
though by that forgiveness pleading there for the pardon of the guilty, 
for the safety of the sinless. He had forgiven: who should avenge? 

In the silence where they stood together, Strathmore lifted his head 
and looked on her, the a that had spared, the panther that had 
known some pang of pity at the last; and in her he saw, incarnated, his 
own merciless and brutal sin—saw it, accursed and loathsome as it was, 
denying the pardon which it lived to need, usurping the power and the 
judgment of deity to sate through them the vilest passions of mortality. 

His limbs shook, his lips quivered, his forehead was wet with the 
dews of a great anguish, but on his face shone that light which once 
before had come there when he had stood on the wreck of the sinking ship 
with death upon him, and the mad waves leaping round; and in his eyes 
as they dwelt on her there was a profound anguish, gentle, fathomless, 
merciful, in the consciousness of his own guilt, giving forgiveness to her 
at the last, by whom his sin had come, by whom his years had been ac- 
cursed. 

It was the supreme expiation of his life. 

He stretched his hands towards her where she stood, and, his voice 
vibrated with an infinite pardon through the night : 

“The mercy you remembered to her, be remembered to you at the last, 
by her God! We both murdered him with brutal guilt ;—we have both 
striven to atone to him through the innocent. Let us part in peace to- 
night ;—lJet sin be dead in both our lives for ever.” 

She looked at him one moment, in one long, last, mute farewell ;—then 
she bowed her head in silent acceptation of his words of peace, of his re- 
nunciation of the power of guilt; and like a shadow on the air, a spirit on 
the wind, Marion Vavasour swept from him through the autumn night 
and through the white and wreathing mists that floated from the sea, and 
faded from his life for evermore. 


And once again, like a man bruised and stunned by a mortal blow, he 
sank down among the coiling ivy and the sea-splashed stones, his arms 
outstretched, his limbs shaken by a voiceless agony, alone in the silence 
of the night. For he had loved her; he had sinned for her, and all the 
revocable crime of those dead years was but the darker and more deeply 
cursed in his own sight, because the pity of God had touched his life wi 
4 divine, exhaustless, unutterable mercy, and had spared him the just 

arvest of his work when his guilt rose to destroy the innocent, and the 
strength of his own hand was stricken powerless. 
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‘> POl USCIMMO A REVERDER’ LE STELLE.” 


In the still night Lucille lay sleeping, as the young flower sleeps, 
unconscious of the brutal hand that has been stretched to break and 
to despoil it, and that has passed over it without harm because its love. 
liness brought back a pang of memory, an echo of lost youth. Through 
the lofty casement left open to the night there shone the tranquil and 
star-studded skies, there came the far melodious murmur of the seas; 
and straying through dark traceries of foliage and the deep hues of 
painted panes, the light fell on her where she slept, and shed its halo 
round her. 

Her hair swept backward in its golden masses, a dreaming smile was 
on her lips, a soft flush on her brow, on which the chastened brilliance of 
the moonlight fell, and in her sleep she murmured, as though her dreams 
were seraphs’ whispers, 

“ God is Love!” 

They were the last words of her evening prayer ; the words that had 
stricken strengthless the hand which had been lifted to destroy her. 

He heard them as, from his agony on the lonely shore, he came into 
her presence as to some divine and sacred thing, and stood to look on her 
in the repose of innocence and childhood, unconscious of the ghastl 
peril that had drawn near her in the silence and the solitude of the 
defenceless night, to strike her with his sin, and sacrifice her for his 
guilt—drawn so near! so near! He shuddered and sickened at its 
memory, gazing on her with bursting heart and yearning eyes, listen- 
ing for every soft pulse of her young life, watching for every noiseless 
breath that passed her lips, for every smile that dreaming lent its light 
to sleep, as though she had been given back to him from the hideous- 
ness of death by storm, by flame, by poisoned steel, or by plague-tainted 
air. His dead sin had risen, and had crept to her to slay her with his 
vere And he had thought to bury sin and bid it keep its peace, and 

ave no resurrection! Oh, fool! oh, fool! 

“God is Love!” 

Yes! God was Love, since he had saved her. He heard the words mur- 
mured in her happy rest, where she dreamed of angel voices and of lands 
beyond the sun ; and the smile upon her lips, where she lay in the serene 
and silvered glory of the heavens, lulled to slumber by the gentle echoes 
of the distant seas, smiled on him with pardon from the dead, with mercy 
for the past, with sinless promise for the future, with light from Him by 
whom no prayer remains unheard and no remorse denied. 

Burning tears rose into his aching eyes, deep sobs shook ‘his frame— 
it was the agony of gratitude, the delirium of release; and as he threw 
himself down beside her bed, his arms cast over her in her sleep, his head 
bowed upon the loose trail of her bright hair, Strathmore laid down for 
ever the sins and the passions of his past, and gave, as to the hand of 
God, his dedication to a life that should know no law save of merey, no 
governance save of compassion, no pause in self-humiliation, no pity ™ 
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self-sacrifice, no effort but for redemption, no travail but for expiation— 
, life that should hold its holiest as nothing worth, its best as nothing 
oiven. 
Band the tender chastened light of the morning stars, growing clearer 
and clearer to the dawn in which the shadows of the night were fading, 
shone on him where he knelt beside the deep pure sleep of innocence. 

. * * 

Away in the deep heart of the great western forests, in the silence of 
the solitary swamps, where pestilence is abroad in the torrid noons, and 
miasma rises with every night that falls, where the dank leaves drop 
death, and the graves lie thick under the cypress-woods, a woman in the 
Order of St. Vincent de Paul lives ever among the poor, the suffering, 
the criminal, the shameless, sparing herself no pang, fearing no death— 
dead to the world, as the world is dead to her. For the dying her voice 
has a strange rich music, far beyond all other; for the innocent her look 
has a nameless terror, it is often very evil still; for those who are in 
dishonour, or in danger, her lips have a wild, sweet eloquence that scares 
them back from their abyss, and leaves them saved but sore afraid; for 
none has she a history. Once, when in her path some summer roses 
bloomed, and in the sunlight threw their soft fragrance on the wind, 
they saw tears gather in her eyes, and fall, slowly, as though each tear 
were a pang; then alone did they ever see that she thought of her 
youth, that she remembered her past. 

In the press of the great world, far sundered from her by whom his 
guilt came, through whom his guilt still pursues him, one man lives who 
joins to the life that is known of men, a life that is unknown by any; 
a life, in which those who weary and are heavy laden are aided by a hand 
that they never see ; in which every shape of suffering is sought and 
succoured ; in which all evil memories that tempt, are crushed out, as in 
a debt that is due; in which all deeds of sacrifice are done with a 
strength that is merciless only to itself; in which a sweet and sinless 
happiness sheds its divine radiance; yet in which the poignancy of one 
remorse, the memory of one crime, are never lulled to peace or to obli- 
vion, but, following the appointed travail of a silent expiation offered only 
to the dead, and of a supreme duty rendered only towards God, lay sub- 
e " ee greatness of a grand guilty life, and lift it upwards into 

oller ig t. 

By passion his life fell, lost in darkness of the night, and sunk in 
lowest deeps; yet, though once fallen, who shall dare deny that, in the 
end, it shall not reach to that atonement which unceasingly is besought, 
obedient to the law which lies on every human soul, seeking for purifica- 
lion, striving for immortality, rising nearer and higher towards the 
perfect day, onward to 


Other heights, in other lives, God willing ? 
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THE OPERA.* 


THE IDEA FROM PANNARD. 


By Cyrus REppDING. 


*Twas there I saw the sun and moon 
Holding a chit-chat merrily, 

And the god Neptune, fierce to view, 
Rise in a court-dress from the sea. 


There I the goddess Venus saw, 

With tender look, and painted mien, 
In a new patent car, surrounded 

By nymphs and loves of Drury Lane. 


I saw great Jupiter with thunder 
Awaiting right majestically, 

To launch his lightamnee on the world 
Upon the order of a valet. 


I saw from the infernal pit, 
With fire and many a hideous caper, 
Fifty young fiends appear, and burn 
A palace built of paste and paper! 


There dragons crawl’d, quite tractable, 
Showing their tusks with no ill will, 

And daggers flash’d, so wisely made, 
That without wounding still would kill. 


I saw a shepherdess’s lover, 
She near him sleeping in a wood, 
Command the birds to hush their songs, 
In alt, with all his lustihood. 


I heard brave warriors wondrous stout, 
Standing stock-still, their bodies straight, 

Cry furiously, “To arms! to arms !” 
Without a change in look or gait! 


And, can I be believed! I saw 
Tritons, and gods marine with flippers, 
Dance, having truck’d their ocean fins 
In change against a pair of slippers! 


In contre-dances and gavots 

I saw the ocean waves combined, 
And with two jolly sailors dance, 

Three fish, six pleasures, and a wind. 





* The absurdities of the Italian opera have been proverbial since the days of 
Addison. “ Nothing,” says he, “is capable of being set to music that is not non- 
sense.” Still there was the music itself. The ballet was left in its old form. 
Now it pee the ballet is to draw a host of brainless heads, being set off by 8 
dancer who has but one leg! This will suit the taste of the many-headed mul- 
titude, no doubt! How much more captivating to the multitudinous intellect it 
would be to have a dancer with no legs at all. London would be in raptures! 








The Opera. 


The blazing chariot of his sire 

I saw young Phaeton tremble in, 
And set the universe in flame 

With beams from highly polished tin. 


I saw the brave Roland in rage 
Strain his strong arms and body tall, 
To tear from earth enormous trees 
That never were in earth at all! 


There, too, were furies, hell’s prime breed, 
Who suddenly soft love confest, 
Magicians that grew saints at once, 
Ne’er perhaps “ great” conjurors at best. 


Ghosts palpable as day I saw 
On Styx’ dark shore together meet, 
And Hell, with all its hideous route, 
From Paradise not twenty feet. 


Diana coming full in view, 

Following the stag with loud acclaim, 
I saw behind the scenes reversed, 

The huntress hunted by her game. 


There one Squalini dame I viewed 

Play Hannibal, with helm and truncheon, 
Haranguing—while behind the scenes 

Her army took a hasty luncheon. 


I saw young damsels twist and frisk 

In flesh-hued tights, and muslin skirting, 
While nature’s graces half unveil’d 

Fusty old bachelors set flirting.* 


I learned how youthful beauties know 

To spare the blush that once they nourished, 
And in the figurante’s twirl 

Admire how modesty is cherished. 


In place of praise for comed 
y Jones, or tragedy by Talma, 
Young misses to the fiddles simper, 
“ Che piacer via caccia l’alma!”t 


That is when knowing what is spoken 
In foreign tongue with accent various, 
The opera-goers chance to find 
If comic be the strain, or serious. 


Such is the unprejudiced description, 
The sense, taste, moral, scene, and passion, 
In England’s boasted days of taste, 
Where rules the brainless god call’d Fashion ! 










































* It is hardly to be doubted that in France and England, if not in Italy, the 
ballet is the real attraction at the Opera to nearly all who attend it. 
T “What pleasure enraptures my soul.” 
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THE DESERT OF GOBI.* 


NotWITHSTANDING the immense progress in geographical exploration 
made in our own times, there still remain certain lines of route to be 
traversed, the first opening of which are replete with deepest interest. 
Such are notoriously the route from Algeria to the Niger; that from 
Mombas to the Nile; the old caravan route from India to China, by 
Birmah ; the route from the Indus to the Russian Issi Kiil (not more 
than five hundred miles as the crow would fly, but with the fertile vales 
of Yarkand and Kashgar embedded in snow-clad mountains between); 
and the route pursued by Mr. Michie. 

Our descendants, who will as certainly enjoy railway or steam commu- 
nication by Constantinople, Tabriz, Teheran, Herat, and Kabul to India, 
and by Tobolksk, Tomsk, Krasnoirsk, Irkutsk, and Kiachta (to which 
last point the telegraphic wire will soon extend) to Peking, by Canada 
and Rupert’s Land to Vancouver, by Arkansas to California, and by the 
Amazon to Lima, as we now do from London to Edinburgh or from 
Calais to Marseilles, will wonder at the dilatoriness of the present age in 
availing itself of lines of communication at its very door, and in exploring 
others that are less known. The steady adhesion to the Red Sea route 


‘to India, when that by the valley of the Euphrates offers an abbreviation 


of travel to the extent of nearly one half, is paralleled only by the long 
adhesion that preceded it to the circuitous route round the Cape; the 
neglected facilities of communication from Australia, New Zealand, 
China, and Japan, with Europe by America, in preference to the old 
route by the west, and the indifference shown to opening commerce from 
the seaboard with Central Asia, or with Negroland by the Niger, will, 
with a hundred other lines of a similar character that might be pointed 
out, be matters of infinite surprise to future generations, and of not very 
flattering retrospect at the boasted energy and enterprise of the men of 
the present day. 

Every step taken in a right direction must, in the mean time, be hailed 
with due gratitude as a contribution in advance of the age. Such was 
Speke and Grant’s journey from Zanzibar to Egypt; such are the at- 
tempts at opening lines of communication between British Columbia and 
Canada ; such are the navigation of the upper tributaries of the Amazons, 
the projected railway from Mohammerah to Teheran, and last and not 
least, the trip now before us effected across the Desert of Gobi, from 
Peking to Petersburg. : 

Mr. Michie might have come home from Shanghae pleasantly enough 
by the Peninsular and Oriental steamers, have attended as regularly at 
meals as his constitution or circumstances might have permitted, have 
dozed away the intervals, and have reached England in some forty-five or 
fifty days. To return by the real, and not nominal, overland route was 


ad 


* The Siberian Overland Route from Peking to Petersburg, through the 


— and Steppes of Mongolia, Tartary, &c. By Alexander Michie. John 
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, matter of trouble as well as of additional expense and loss of time; he 
could not, indeed, expect to accomplish his journey in less than ninet 
jays, and he could not perfectly anticipate what amount of hardships and 
‘seouveniences he might be exposed to, but still he spiritedly preferred 
the more adventurous route, and, as a result, has given to the public a 
very interesting account of a country the actual condition of which was 
utterly unknown, and which is, nevertheless, as shown by this very work, 
one of the highways of Russian commerce, and replete with promises to 
he future. 

A few years ago, Mr. Michie justly remarks, it would have been about 
as feasible to travel from China to England by way of the moon as 
through Peking and Mongolia. Peking was a sealed book, jealously 
guarded by an arrogant, because an ignorant government. The Chinese 
government still make a feeble attempt to impose restrictions on foreign 
travellers penetrating into Mongolia, on the ground that, althongh 
Chinese, it is not China; but it is to be hoped that any such limited 
interpretation of the convention of 1860 will not be tolerated. No 
policy can be worse than that of concession with Asiatics. However un- 
important such abandoned rights may appear, experience has shown that 
the results are not so. Sir Michael Seymour’s war at Canton, in 1856-7, 
could never have occurred if our undoubted right to reside in that cit 
had been insisted on some years previously. Our disaster at the Taku 
Forts in 1859 would have been prevented if the right of our minister to 
reside in Peking had not, in a weak moment, been waived. What com- 
plications have not arisen in Japan from our consenting to undo half 
Lord Elgin’s treaty, and allowing the port of Osaca to remain closed to 
our merchantmen ! 

The journey from Shanghae to Tientsin was performed by steam, and 
the Peiho river was found, as was testified during the late military opera- 
tions in that stream, to be unfitted for navigation, except in steamers 
under two hundred feet in length. Mr. Michie takes the opportunity of 
dwelling upon a point to which we have also previously had occasion to 
call attention, and that is the great importance of carrying on the Chinese 
coasting trade by British steamers. “ In all discussions in England,” he 
says, “on the subject of the development of trade in China, the vast 
coasting trade is generally overlooked, as a matter in which we have no 
interest.” And he goes on to show how grievous an error this is, and 
what benefit would be derived by our means and appliances for getting 
that local trade in our own hands. 

A marvellous transformation has taken place in Tientsin, renowned in 
the time of war as the filthiest and most offensive of all the filthy places 
wherein Celestials love to congregate. A foreign town or “settlement” 
has now sprung up, laid out in streets, and a spacious quay and promenade 
on the river bank formed, faced with solid masonry, the finest thing of the 
kind in China, throwing into the shade altogether the famous bund at 
Shanghae, The affairs of the settlement are administered by a thoroughly 
organised municipal council, after the example of Shanghae, the “model 
settlement.” The newly-opened ports have, indeed, an immense advau- 
‘age over the original five, in having the experience of nearly twenty 
years to guide them in all preliminary arrangements. The cosmopolite 
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character of the Shanghae settlement, which has become a city of refuge 
for swarms of Chinese, is said to have entailed various inconveniences 
which .it is thought might be obviated in the new settlements by keeping 
the different foreign nationalities distinct. Time has not, however, pro. 
nounced on the success of this experiment, which, indeed, appears to be 
founded on a very doubtful policy. The Europeans are introducing a 
worse than Chinese system of exclusiveness into China itself. This can 
scarcely be the way in which to ingratiate themselves with the people, 
although it may render the settlements more susceptible of defence in 
times of riven Laisa At present the merchants of British Tientsin, 
which is two miles lower down the river than the native town, has a fine 
open country round it, plenty of fresh air, and is several degrees cooler 
than the Chinese town, still retain their offices in the latter, riding or 
sailing to and fro every day. : 

The Chinese are, as it is, well affected towards the English. They 
have found them to be, instead of sea-monsters, cruel and ferocious, civil 
and courteous, consuming much and paying honestly. The free hospitals, 
set on foot by the army surgeons, have also done a vast amount of good 
in various ways. 

A mistake was made by our traveller at the onset, in entering into 
arrangements with the Bhuddist priests at Tungchow, the port of Peking, 
to provide means of transport to Chan-kia-kow, the frontier town of 
China Proper. This involved a return journey from Peking, the result of 
which was only disappointment ; nor would the priests do anything till 
they were addressed in Russian, when their head at once volunteered to 
accompany them back to Peking, to negotiate for their transport. But 
even then further delay occurred, and it was not until after much vexation 
of spirit that a bargain was effected for eight pack-mules at four taels 
each (the tael being equal to 6s. 6d.), and three mule-litters at eight taels 
each, for the four days’ journey to the frontier. Mr. Michie and his friend 
at length effected their start, with no end of comforts and luxuries. They 
had little under 3000 lbs. weight of baggage to transport, a load which, 
as they professed to be in a hurry, was a constant source of annoyance, 
delay, and vexation to them. 

At length, about ten o’clock on the 17th of August, the caravan moved 
slowly out of the court-yard of the inn at Peking, and they made their 
way through the dusty, crowded streets of the Chinese metropolis towards 
the north gate. Travelling far on into the night, they reached the same 
day the village of Nankow, at the foot of the pass of the same name. 
The next day they entered the defile, which is about thirteen miles in 
length, and is not practicable for carriages. The remains of several old 
forts mark it as the last step of the invader towards Peking. On issuing 
from this pass, they were entertained at a good inn in the walled town of 
Chatow. These inns are for the most part kept by Muhammadans, called 
Hwuy-Hwuy by the Chinese. In this, as in all others north of Peking, 
they found a large caldron of boiling mutton in a central position in the 
kitchen. This is kept boiling from morning till night ; and the broth, 
which by itself is by no means unpalatable, is always handy, a8 @ stock 
for any messes the wayfarers may fancy. A youth spends his time 10 
kneading chow-patties, which he does very skilfully and rapidly. These 
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are torn and thrown in pieces into the boiling mass, and when sufficientl y 
Jone, are served out with a due proportion of broth, as a savoury dish for 
a hungry man. : 

It was in these mountains, north and west of Peking, that, our rea- 
ders may remember, Mr. Fortune found a new oak-tree ( Quercus 
Sinensis) of great interest and beauty, and a branching pine-tree (Pinus 
Bungeana) of exceeding picturesqueness. Unfortunately, Mr. Michie 
and his friend appear to have been neither geologists nor botanists. 

Beyond the mountains they entered upon a plain ten miles broad, and 
halted for the night at Hwai-lai-hien, a good sized walled town. Old 
John Bell of Antermony described a fine navigable river as flowing past 
this town in 1720, and five arches of a large stone bridge still exist, but 
there is no water in the river-bed. The district being subject to earth- 
quakes, it is supposed that a change of bed has been the result of one of 
these terrestrial commotions. On the 19th they reached Shan-shui-pu, 
a village amid hills whence coal is obtained for Peking. They passed on 
their way two walled towns, and the whole country was dotted with ruins 
of old forts; while a line of square towers ran in the direction of the 
road, telling of many a hard-fought battle before and after the Mongol 
conquest of China. There was plenty of traffic on the road, all goods 
being carried on the backs of mules and donkeys. The next day, after 
halting to breakfast in a very comfortable inn at the large walled city of 
Suen-wha-fu, much frequented by Russian travellers, who had inscribed 
their names on the walls, they reached the large straggling town of 
Chan-kia-kow, which is bounded on the north by the Great Wall. 

This city derives its importance from being the focus of trade between 
Russia and China. All goods to and from Kiachta must pass this way, 
whether on the direct route for the Hu-quang provinces, or vid Tientsin. 
The Russians have now a factory on the hill-side out of the town. Being 
also the frontier town of Mongolia, the Mongols drive in their sheep, cattle, 
and horses for sale, taking back with them in exchange stores of brick-tea 
and small articles of various sorts, such as pipes, tobacco, &c. This 
adds to the motley character of the population, and altogether there is, 
we are told, an outward appearance of wealth in Chan-kia-kow, and 
more show of newness than one meets with in other of the fusty old 
towns of the Chinese. Some new temples have Jately been built by the 
merchants, and new archways, of which the paint is fresh and good—a 
thing rarely seen in China. Where the Great Wall crosses the town it 
Is kept in good repair, and has a solid arch with a gate, which is closed 
nominally at sunset. There is no traffic from the town except through 
this port, and all Mongols and Chinese dismount in passing. 

It was here that arrangements had to be made for crossing the “ Desert 
of Gobi,” and nothing can exceed the luxuriousness with which our 
travellers set about preparing for a journey through “the Land of Mut- 
ton," for such the so-called ‘ Desert” really is, and which it was com- 
puted was to last some thirty days, or a little more. In the first place, 
oa hired eight camels (but they had reall twelve) for 50/2 Then 

*y purchased two carts to travel in, hired horses to take them along, 
7 luvested a further small amount in ponies. They were, admittedly, 
Vell supplied with preserved provisions, wine, brandy, and bottled porter, 
*9.—=VOL. CXXXIII, NO. DXXX. & 
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and they obtained, in addition, at Chan-kia-kow, fresh beef and excellent 
fresh vegetables, the cabbages being among the finest in the world, 

Thus provided for, no wonder they faced the “ Desert” with few mis. 
givings, and considering that, somehow or other, the said desert has . 
‘‘ post-road” for Russian couriers and travellers, who do not obstruct 
their progress by a whole caravan-load of impedimenta, it is a wonder 
that they should have experienced any whatsoever. 

The Chinese, the most patient and persevering agriculturists in the 
world, have pushed their aggressions into the skirts of the desert itself, 
so the first day’s journey was through a partially cultivated country, but 
at this elevation the night air was, for the first time, found to be cold. 
This was on the 26th of August. The next day came the first real 
experience of the “ Desert,” and it is thus recorded : 

“The morning of the 27th of August was as bright and cheery as the 
most lively fancy could paint. The air resounded with the notes of hosts 
of skylarks, which one does not often hear in these far-off regions. The 
sun warmed up fast, and in a few hours dried up the heavy dew that lay 
on the grass in the early morning. ‘The pasture was exceedingly rich, 
and sprinkled with ‘gowans’ (furze) and other wild flowers, which im- 
parted a delicious fragrance to the fresh morning air. Many herds of 
cattle and horses were scattered over the plain, the Mongol herdsmen in- 
cessantly galloping round their flocks to keep them together, their shouts 
audible from great distances in the still air, and the perpetual movement 
of parti-coloured beasts gave an animation to the scene that was quite 
exhilarating to the spirits. A small brook trickled tortuously through 
the plain, where'we managed to kill a few snipe, greatly to the delight of 
the straggling Mongols, who rode up to us from various quarters. The 
only building in sight was a temple, which we had passed in the night, 
and which was the last brick-and-mortar structure we were to see for 
many days. We were now fairly among the dwellers in tents, and began 
to realise what it was to be cut off from civilised life; for, whatever may 
be the various opinions of Chinese civilisation in its higher developments, 
you can, at all events, obtain in China every necessary and many luxuries 
for money. In the ‘Land of Grass’ we had to depend on our own 
resources, but with the comfortable assurance that these were amply 
sufficient for us. Our introduction to nomad life was under happy 
auspices, and we were at the outset favourably impressed with the Mongols 
and their country, an impression which never entirely wore out, even 
under very adverse circumstances. I never till that morning expe 
the consciousness of absolute freedom. Many Mongol visitors rode up 
to our encampment, bringing plentiful supplies of new milk, cheese, and 
other preparations from milk, very like Devonshire cream.” (No doubt 
the kaimak of the Turkomans.) 

So much for the so-called “ Desert of Gobi,” so called simply because 
it is unexplored. It is like Arabia, life in another form—a life of 
nomads, moving, as so well described by Atkinson, from one pasture to 
another; people without cereals, living almost solely on mutton ; people 
like centaurs of old, almost always on horseback ; and who have give? 
birth to some of the greatest conquerors and most destructive armies 
that have ever flooded the world. It is a misnomer to call ‘Mongolias 
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Desert; it is a wilderness, a land of grass or pasture, of sheep, cattle, 
and horses, and of a fine nomad race, if you will; but armies do not 
spring, except in mythologiéal romance, from sand or stones. 

The said Desert is further described at the onset as a succession of 
plains and gentle undulations, much resembling the long swell of the 
ocean, and here and there the country was a little rough and hilly. 
There was not a tree, and the occasional tent, or yurt, of a Mongol 
fumily alone broke the monotony of the vast expanse. All Mongols are, 
it is to be observed, lamas—.e. priests or gentlemen, or kara khun, 
“black men,” not black guards. The leader of the caravan was, for 
example, a lama. A sheep may be purchased in the Land of Mutton for 
six shillings, but there are many superstitions connected with the sale and 
the cutting up of the same. A Mongol having fallen in the attempt to 
eatch one, would neither attempt to recapture it, nor sell another one. 
Our travellers had, to get the peasants to slay and cut up a sheep, to say, 
“How can we lamas kill an animal ?”’ “ Oh, you are lamas,” they would 
reply, and proceed at once with the business. As for fire to cook by, 
they had nothing but argols, or dried dung. It was part of the genuine 
hospitality of the Mongols always to provide the caravan with this fuel 
of the steppe, even if the yurts were two or three miles off. Game was, 
however, to be met with on the plains as well as mutton. First in im- 
portance was the gurush, a goat-like species of antelope (Procapra 
guiturosa), very difficult of approach ; next, sand-grouse, abundant; and 
there were also wild geese, ducks, snipe, plover, and other birds, while 
the plain itself was in places burrowed by jerboas and larger animals, 
possibly the “ calling hare” ( Lepus pusillus). 

At Mingan, one of their first stations in the wilderness, after the grass 
had become so scant as to be no longer fit for aught but sheep and 
camels, one of the latter animals had to be exchanged, having broken 
down, The track across the wilderness was indeed marked by the 
bleaching bones of these patient, enduring, suffering creatures. Mr. 
Michie’s pony, finding the pasture too poor for him, also bolted at this 
point, and was not recaptured for a long time after. 

They did not get away from Mingan till the 7th of September, 
travelling mostly by night—a mode of progress very unfavourable for ob- 
servation. At the spot where they bivouacked the ensuing day, grass was 
succeeded by small wild leek, or onions, which sheep and camels liked 
much. This plant is, asin Arabia, sprinkled among the grass or other 
gtowths very generally, but here it covers vast tracts, and flourishes to 
the exclusion of everything else. Mr. Michie justly remarks, in reference 
to the purely mutton diet of the Mongols, and the esteem in which they 
hold fat, that the value of a scale of diet does not consist in the promi- 
nence of any one article, but depends on the different ingredients which 
ae necessary to sustain health being duly proportioned. It is well known 
that fat and farinaceous foods ultimately fulfil the same purposes in the 

uman economy, and hence it is that fat and oils are eagerly sought after, 
wherever, as among the Mongols and Esquimaux, the cultivation of 
cereals is forbidden by soil and climate. It is in the want of regard for 
Mutually compensating articles of diet that the Banting system fails, and 
1s to this want of due proportion in the elements of diet that is due also 
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the comparative muscular weakness of the Mongols, in spite of the 
abundant supply of mutton and the bracing air of the “ Desert.” The 
coolies of China and Japan greatly exceed them in feats of strength and 
in power of endurance, because the rice on which they feed contains g 
more varied proportion of the elements that nourish life, the poor quality 
of the fare being compensated by the incredible quantities whic they 
consume. The Mongols, according to Mr. Michie, fasted for seven days 
after leaving Chan-kia-kow, and when they did eat, ate like wild be 
laying in a supply which would last them another week. They seldom, 
indeed, carry meat with them, finding it more convenient to take it in 
their stomachs. 

At a place called Kutul-usu a variety in the surface of the steppe pre- 
sented itself in the occurrence of salt-pans, with tufts of a dark-green 
plant, which served for grazing in the absence of grass. At Ulan-khada 
the presence of a few dwarf-trees, scorched and scraggyy, but still alive, 
growing in a sheltered nook in a pass over some rocky hills, is recorded 
as a remarkable phenomenon. A little rill filtered close by, and fresh soft 
grass was found in modest quantity beside the water. Contrary to what 
Vambéry experienced in Khiva and Bokhara, our travellers were put to 
inconvenience, but never actually suffered from want of water in crossing 
the so-called Desert. The men knew the position of the wells; indeed, 
there were generally yurts on every day’s journey, and on one occasion 
a party of Mongols, arriving first at a well, gave precedence to our 
travellers’ caravan with truly national generosity. Mr. Michie remarks, 
indeed, that the Mongols have many practical Christian virtues. 

On the 7th of September they reached a well-watered grassy plain, 
called Tsagan-tuguruk. Vast flocks and herds were seen in all directions, 
and yurts in good number, though at great distances from one another. 
The Sume, or temple, at this encampment was one of the smallest places 
of worship our travellers had ever seen. Within were two old brass 
trumpets, which the priests “ puffed and blew as if they would have burst 
their boilers, but the rusty old brass would yield no sound.” New 
camels and ponies were obtained at this Mongol camp, and they were 
detained there two days in effecting these arrangements. 

Beyond this point the steppes had almost all surface water and good 
pasturage, with game and wild-fowl. The water was, however, often 
chalk-coloured and unpalatable. Cattle were also abundant. They now 
also encountered large caravans coming from Urga and Kiachta, loaded 
with merchandise for China, as also Russian couriers, the postal service 
through Mongolia being done by lamas, who take it very leisurely, gene 
rally performing the distance from Chan-kia-kow to Kiachta (seven 
hundred and eighty miles) in eleven or twelve days, by means of relays 
of horses. These matters would seem to be of little import, but they are 
not so, as they for the first time attest to the actual trade and communl- 
“a established on the overland Siberian and Mongolian wer ee 

e country still kept improving as they progressed, being broken in 
irregular elevations, ma Mbsibniog sth: : 39 and inhabited. The 
Ulin-dhabba mountains—the only ones they had seen in Mongolia 
worthy of the name—opened upon a fine valley, alive with men 
beasts. There was also no end to the ox-cart caravans that passed them 
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on their way to China. There were between one and two hundred carts 
‘, each, and they followed so close on one another that it seemed as if 
there was @ continuous line of them for the whole length of a night’s 
h. 

On the 15th of September they for the first time experienced the north 
rind, a word of horrible signification to the Mongols. This wind blew 
<9 mercilessly across the steppe that they could not keep warm, sleeping 
‘a their carts, with their backs turned to the wind. On the 17th ice 
formed during the night, and as they were travelling northwards it 
senerally froze more or less every night afterwards. The country, how- 
ever, was varied and picturesque, and they began to pass mountain 
ranges amid snow-storms. At the crest of the passes are obons, or 
cairns, altars of stone, to which every traveller adds his mite, while the 
more superstitious dismount to propitiate the genius of the place with 
words and gestures. As they advanced, these mountains became clothed 
with wood, chiefly fir and birch. With the woods new birds appeared, 
conspicuous among which were magpies, jackdaws, and pigeons. They 
had, in fact, passed the ‘‘ Great Desert,” and would no longer want argols, 
but would find wood all the rest of the journey. 

The river Tolla, which at this season of the year was swollen and rapid, 
lay between them and Urga, the Mongol metropolis, or great encampment 
of the country ; and the passage was not effected without delay and some 
risk. Two miles from the ford was Maimachin, a Chinese commercial 
and government settlement, walled, with houses of wood, and well-to-do 
shopkeepers, but streets of black mud. Beyond this was Urga, * the 
camp,” or Ta Kuren, “the great enclosure” of the Mongols, beautifully 
situated on a wide plateau. The population was scattered over this 
plateau, without much reference to regularity of arrangement; and 
instead of streets, the dwellings of the Mongols were separated by 
crooked passages. The only buildings in the place were temples, official 
residences, and the houses occupied by Chinese or Russians. The 
Mongols live in tents, as they do in the Desert, with this difference, that 
each family surrounds itself with a wooden palisade as a protection from 
thieves, who are numerous among the pilgrims who resort on pious 
missions to the Kuren. 

This place is the seat of the Great Lamasery of the Guison-tamba, or 
Lama-King of the Mongols. In this monastery, and in the minor ones 
around it, it has been said that thirty thousand lamas reside, which 
estimate, Mr. Michie says, must be received with caution. The two 
great lamaseries were built in an indentation of the mountains that form 
the northern valley, which opens upon the Tolla, and they were not 
visited by our travellers, who, like most Britons when on a journey, were 
always in a hurry. They are, however, reported to be very extensive, 
and built in Thibetan style. The Lama-King of the Kuren is regarded 
by the Mongols as a god. He can never die—he only transmigrates. 
The whole of the Kalkas tribes are under his sway, and he is independent 
of his spiritual superior the Dalai-lama of Lassa, in Thibet. 

The “ Great Enclosure’ and Lamasery of the Mongols has not always 

en where it stands now. The old Mongol capital was Kara Korum, 
about a hundred and sixty miles from Urga, in a south-west direction. 
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Thence it was that the Huns issued forth, from the very heart of the go. 
called “ Desert,” to conquer Asia and Europe. There also flourished 
Ung-Khan, celebrated in the twelfth century by the historians and 
Romanists as a convert to Christianity, under the name of Prester John. 
But Yenghiz Khan held his court on the river Orkhon, where but few re. 
mains exist, according to Atkinson, in the present day. (“ Upper and 
Lower Amoor,” p. 358.) It would, as Mr. Michie remarks, be a hopeless 
task to unravel the descent of the various races miscalled Tartars, but stil] 
two distinct sources can always be traced: the one Mongolian, the other 
Turkish ; there is no ethnological affinity between them, and the tribes 
that have sprung from them are as well marked. Hence it is to be sus- 
pected from Timour or Tamerlane (Taimiir-leng, or “ The Lame”) being 
most venerated at Samarkand, that he was a Turk, and not a Mongol, like 
Attila, Yenghiz Khan, and Kublai. So also of his great-grandson Baber 
—the “Great Mogul.” Vambéry speaks of the present Turkish amirs 
or emirs of Bokhara as claiming descent from Taimiir-leng; and Abul- 
ghazi describes Amir Timur Khan, as De Guignes writes it, as of the tribe 
of Burlass, whose chiefs, known as sultans and schahs, as ** Timur Shah” 
and * Adill Sultan,” were at war with the Mongol Khans of Ma-urenner 
until the dynasty was overthrown by “'Timour” by the capture of Balkh. 
But although “ Timour” expelled Ilyas Khodsa, son of “ Togalak Timur 
Khan,” a true Turk and a friend of “ Timour,” but whom he afterwards 
cruelly put to death, Muhammad Sultan Khan remained Amir of Balkh. 
In the present day the homogeneous race of the Mongols may be divided 
into the Kalkas, the Buriats, and the Kalmuks; and the sites of the three 
great capitals, Kara Korum, Yenghiz-Khan’s camp on the Arkhon, and 
the actual Kuren or Urgan, are all within the same district, and within a 
few days’ journey of one another. 

There are no shops in the present metropolitan encampment of the 
Mongols, that being contrary to their nature. All things necessary for 
Desert: life are to be purchased for bricks of tea in a large open space 
where a kind of fair is held under booths, principally by Mongol women. 
There you may purchase horses, cattle, tents, leather harness, saddles, 
beef, mutton, caps for lamas or black men, female ornaments, felt—in 
short, anything within the scope of Mongol imagination. The Mongols, 
although there are people with a thievish disposition among them, as 
among’ all nations, are in general remarkable for their honesty and fair 
dealing. In nothing, indeed, Mr. Michie says, is the contrast between 
Mongols and Chinese more marked than in the common honesty of 
shopkeepers or hawkers. 

The Russian government keeps up, it is to be observed, a considerable 
establishment at Urga, the consul having a body-guard of twenty 
oo There, also, are many Russian merchants, artisans, and 
Others, 

The fallen half-melted snow rendered the roads so bad beyond the 
head-quarters of the Mongols, that the camels had to be exchanged for 
bullocks, but even with this drawback the same enchanting scenery pre- 
sented itself, valleys and undulations, with every variety of rock and 
river, wooded hills, and high mountain ranges, tumbling on each other. 
The apparently rude maps that adorn De Guignes’ “ Abul-ghazi” are 
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much more correct than almost all modern atlases, which represent Kara 
Korum, and the other camps in the centre of the Mongol empire, as in 
some undefined position right amidst the “‘ Desert of Gobi.” The reverse 
‘s the case, and Gunindsata, the very next valley reached, is described as 
a broad: rich valley, with abundant grass, and supporting vast herds of 
cattle. So also of the Boro valley, the one beyond, and which contained 
the largest Mongol population they had seen anywhere collected in one 
lace. We know from Atkinson that it is the same with western Mon- 
volia, steppes alternately barren or fertile, alternating with mountain 
and river valleys, affording summer and winter pastures according to the 
necessities of the season. 

Crossing the Khara-gol and Bain-gol rivers (the werd gol or giil, used 
by the Turks for a lake, is here applied to a river), the Shara-gol, where 
crowds of Mongols were settled, and the valley was covered “ with 
enormous herds of cattle,” the chureh spires of Kiachta came at length 
in view, and our travellers were at the end of a journey which had 
seemed to them, in their fretful impatience, interminable. They had, 
in fact, been thirty-four days in travelling seven hundred and eighty 
miles, or about twenty-two miles and a half per diem. It certainly was 
slow progress, but there were many halts. 

On approaching Kiachta, a town which is every day obtaining addi- 
tional importance, and to which the telegraphic wire will soon extend on 
its way to Peking, the Chinese town of Maimachin has first to be passed 
through. It is a goodly town for China; the streets are regular, wide, 
and tolerably clean. The houses are also solid, tidy, and tastefully deco- 
rated, with pretty little court-yards and ornamental screens for their 
doors. The Yamun, or government office, is at the far end, and beyond 
it is an open square, which constitutes the neutral ground between Russia 
aid China. On the Russian side of the square the traveller passes 
through a gate, and thenceforward finds himself under the wing of the 
great Russian eagle, which is everywhere paraded over his head. Kiachta 
itself is, however, as yet but a small place, and contains few inhabitants, 
except the commissary and his dependents, and the Russian merehants 
who are engaged in the China trade. The general population lives at 
Troitskosarf, which is a good-sized town, about two miles from Kiachta. 
Assisted by an English resident in this latter town, our travellers soon 
fell into comfortable quarters. 

_ As Mr. Michie found that the commissary of Kiachta had received 
instructions from his superiors, in consequence of an application made by 
Lord N apier to the authorities at St. Petersburg, to facilitate his journey 
homewards, his experiences of Siberian travel cannot be taken as a guide 
to those who may follow in his footsteps. The well-known difficulties to 
be met with at the post-stations, from the peculiar claims of rank and 
caste, were in his case entirely done away with, and it may be observed, 
in his instance as well as in others, may, to a certain extent, be obviated 
by the habitual courtesy of Russian officials themselves, often, as by 
Mr. Michie himself, rather discourteously set down to the wish of the 
spussians to appear favourably in the eyes of Europeans. Still, .Mr. 
Michie’s experiences, such as they were, are replete with interest, and 
are well worthy of perusal. The comforts of life with which he travelled 
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obliged him to hire a tarantass instead of a kibitka, and which, til] it 
was finally broken up amid rocks and forests, was a perpetual source of 
delay and annoyance. Then, again, he travelled at the very wor 
season of the year; the roads were not dry as in summer, nor yet frozen 
snow as in winter, but for the most part snow and slush ; the rivers Were 
swollen and rapid, and although not frozen, yet encumbered with ice 
which rendered their passage difficult and dangerous. It would mani. 
festly have been the wisest plan to have stayed at Irkutsk, after the pas- 
sage of the Baikal (the Russians are busy making a road round the 
south end of the lake), till winter had fairly set in, when he could have 
travelled in sledges at the rate of a hundred and sixty miles a day, and 
made up for lost time. Irkutsk is a great town, with straight, wide, and 
well-kept streets, and churches with white walls and bright green domes 
or cupolas. The houses are large, and as handsome as wooden buildin 
can well be made. It is the same thing with all the great Siberian 
towns, The streets are adorned with many fine shops, where every 
European luxury is obtainable for money. Tailors and milliners are 
very fond of parading flourishing signboards in French, and even in 
these remote cities Paris is looked to as the seat of fashion. The 
bakers are for the most part Germans. There are some English engi- 
neers and mechanics, but Mr. Michie declares that English workmen 
deteriorate in Siberia. There are good libraries, scientific societies, a 
theatre, and a newspaper. All who can afford it of a population of 
23,000, or in winter with miners of 27,000, keep their carriage or 
droshky. ‘* On the whole,” says Mr. Michie, “I confess that my pre- 
conceived notions of Siberian life proved utterly fallacious. I had pic- 
tured to myself a barren, inhospitable climate, unfit for the habitation 
of any except those who were compelled by law to exist there, and 
who necessarily had to suffer every privation. Instead of that I found 
settled communities, not only enjoying all the amenities of civilised life, 
but living in expensive luxury, and many of them in extravagance.” 
Our traveller fell in with Kirghis Tartars in the steppe of Baraba, 
between Tomsk and Omsk, for the last time, and he says that the women 
are physically superior to Russian women of the same class—cleaner, 
better dressed, and handsomer. They have, in many instances, blue 
eyes and fair complexions, in marked contrast to the Kalmuks and 
Mongols. In manners they are also more cheerful than the Russians. 
So sedate are the Russians, that even the boys are described as skating 
and playing on the ice without either zest or spirit. Mr. Michie’s account 
of Russian progress southwards among the Kirghis is amusing. Every 
year, he says, an expedition is sent to the frontier to settle disputes, 
mainly originating in the predatory raids of the Cossacks. The Russian 
outposts are pushed on these occasions farther and farther south, more 
disturbances are promoted, and so the frontier is, year by year, extended 
on the pretext of keeping the peace! The result—which, with occa- 
sional expeditions on a larger scale, as in Khiva and Khokand, and which 
must ultimately end in the absorption of Central Asia into the Russian 
empire—are, as we have argued in our notice of Vambéry’s book, and 
Mr. Michie also bears witness to the fact, advantageous to civilisation. 
“The Kirghis,” says Mr. Michie, “ who live as Russian subjects in the 
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rovince of Omsk, are probably more comfortable than their semi-nomad 

E eahron who feed their cattle on the southern steppes. The Mongol 
tribes, who dwell under the auspices of Russia, under the name of Buriats, 
are more cultivated, and lead a more civilised life than the Mongols 
proper. They enjoy some degree of comfort, and have, undoubtedly, 
improved by their contact with the Russians.” ‘On the whole, the 
ambitious projects of Russia have been the means of spreading the 
benefits of civilisation and Christianity (in a much diluted form, it must 
be confessed) to many savage tribes. High roads have been opened 
through deserts, and commerce has followed in the wake of conquest. 
The tribes who have become Russian, enjoy, under the shelter of a strong 
government, immunity from war with neighbouring tribes, to which they 
were in former times constantly exposed, and have at least the oppor- 
tunity of giving more attention to the arts of peace.” 

With respect to the relations of Russia and China, they are, as discussed 
at length by Mr. Michie, quite different. The empire of China, declining 
and prostrate in one respect, is reviving in others, and has a vast future 
before it. This future lies in an extended commerce, in the extinction 
of rebellion, and the introduction of steam-boats and railways, and of 
machinery. It is, as Mr. Michie justly observes, the government that 
has become old and feeble, and a change of dynasty may yet restore to 
China the lustre which legitimately belongs to so great a nation. Russia 
may encroach in Mongolia and Mantchu Tartary, as it does in Central 
Asia towards Afghanistan; but there will always be a point beyond 
which it will not for ages, if ever, extend its semi-barbarous outposts. 
The interests of Russia, as of other European nations, must ever remain 
commercial ; Russia cannot conquer, subdue, and hold China, more 
especially with European powers on the seaboard. Their policy is, then, 
to open roads and ways (as anticipated by telegraphic communication) 
with Peking, till the day for railroads shall have come. The Siberian 
overland route will then be established as a reality, to the benefit of all 
interests save the American, and an honourable rivalry will be established 
between overland commerce, transit, and communication, and that already 
existing by sea. That the chances are in favour of the latter is shown 
by its greater cheapness, and by the fact that Russia herself is opening 
her ports to Chinese commerce ; but still an overland route would be a 
desirable thing. 
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COTTON POSSIBILITIES. 
By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


XIII. AND XIV.-——-LIBERIA AND SIERRA LEONE, 


We have had the pleasure of taking part in the ceremonials of the 
International Exhibition with a black gentleman who represented the 
Republic of Liberia. ‘There was no United States commissioner to turn 
his back upon him with marked and studied insult as at the Exhibition 
of ’51, and the representative of the well-ordered republic, which might 
set an example to the other distracted and convulsed one, took his 
in the procession and his place at presentations, every whit as good, and 
as respected, and as respectable, as the best of us, And why not ? Liberia 
has been a standing answer for thirty years to those who argued that the 
negroes are not a race capable of self-government, and only to be ruled 
and kept in order by the scourge and chain. Although on the west coast 
of Africa it possesses in its position and constitution so many distinct — 
and different features from the other settlements, that we have reserved 
it for a separate paper, and preferred to treat of it as standing, as it does, 
by itself. 

We quote Mr. Consul Ralston’s concise description of this country, 
and her products and capabilities : 

“Liberia has a frontage of about seven hundred miles on the west 
coast of Africa, extending from a little beyond the Cavally River on the 
east, to the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone on the north-west, in the 
Gulf of Guinea; but running back indefinitely from fifty or sixty to a 
hundred miles into the interior, embracing about seventy thousand square 
miles of area. It is situated within the tropics; the capital, Monrovia, 
being in latitude 6° 30’ north of the equator. The soil and climate are 
favourable for the growth of sugar, coffee, and all other tropical pro- 
ductions, as well as cotton, which grows spontaneously throughout the 
country. The population amounts to about three hundred thousand 
souls, consisting of about fifteen thousand of original American negroes, 
who, living unhappily in their native land (the United States), have been 
aided to migrate to the west coast by the American Colonisation Society, 
and formed a republic, where, by the vigour and wisdom of their govern- 
ment, they have attained this large population of native Africans, who 
there enjoy freedom from wars generated by the cursed slave trade, which 
formerly was rife on the whole of this coast, but which, since the Ame- 
rican negroes have been settled there, is completely extirpated. The 
British government have kindly forwarded a small vessel of war (five guns), 
to act as guarda costa, and for suppression of the slave trade, in which, 
since 1848, she has been very successful. The government consists of a 
president and legislature, both elected by the people; the president 1 

elected for two years, and has concurrent powers (right of approval 
right of veto), with the legislature, which consists of a senate and house 
of representatives, chosen by the people. Each county (of which there 
are four) has two senators, each ten thousand souls having one repre 
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sentative. From this it will be seen that the extension of the repre- 
sentative system may be boundless as country and population increase.” 

The revenue, derived chiefly from duties on imports and exports, was, 
‘n 1860, 67,650 dollars (or about 13,4307.), the expenditure of the same 
year being 67,334 dollars. The principal exports have been sugar, 
coffee, rice, palm-oil, ground-nuts, arrowroot, eanewood, gold dust, &c. 
The colony (as it is generally, but not quite correctly, called) takes its 
supplies of flour, salt beef and pork, salt and dried fish, tobacco, and 
some cotton goods, from America, though it has considerable dealings 
with our own Manchester, Leeds, and Staffordshire markets. 

The president has entered warmly into the suggestions made to him 
at various times for the promotion of systematic cotton cultivation, and 
the emissaries whom he sent out among the inhabitants to instruct and 
advise them on the matter, report that “ the subject takes well with eve 
native,” and that ‘‘the people are now clearing up land enthusiasticall 
for cotton planting, and, having on hand an abundance of seed, bot 
foreign and domestic, they can now plant at the proper season.” 

Amongst the other enlightened institutions of Liberia is an annual fair 
held in December, at which prizes are given for the best articles of native 
production. .Several samples of cotton have been exhibited at these fairs 
during the last two or three years, which have been considered worthy of 
prizes in the form of medals, cotton gins, &e. The Liberian cotton has 
been pronounced at Manchester superior to any American cotton, except 
Sea Island. 

It remains to be seen whether the encouragement of the president and 
the perseverance of the natives will succeed in covering any large tract 
of this country with cotton crops. If so, their efforts will be justified by 
the suitability of the soil and climate, the accessibility to markets—for it 
is reckoned that the cotton could be got to Liverpool in a shorter time 
from Liberia than from New Orleans (irrespective of blockade)—and a 
tolerable supply of labour at about ninepence or tenpence a day. 

Sierra LEONE ought to have the same chance of successfully producing 
cotton for our markets as Liberia,.the two countries possessing many 
features of soil, climate, and population incommon. A coloured gentle- 
man, writing from Free Town, says: “ As to business attainments, even 
in this city we have a class of native men, but partially educated, not 
twenty years from the decks of the slaving vessels, whose instructive 
knowledge of domestic economy, business tact, and skill in financiering, is 
said to surpass the Jews’ in Cheapside. I state the fact not so much to 
commend such a principle, as to show that, while there is an opmion enter- 
tained by many of the friends of the black man that our people in America 
are an improvident and prodigal race, we have the other extreme among 
the Africans in their own native country.” We should think there will 
not be much difficulty in convincing men of this stamp how a eer 
their attention might be turned to the production of cotton. Such small 
quantities of Sierra Leone cotton as have hitherto come to hand have been 
‘stimated above the average samples of Ceylon, Singapore, Batavia, Siam, 
the Andamans, East Africa, Turkey, or Egypt, so that it seems to be 
‘imply a question of cost. 

A considerable manufacture of cotton cloths is carried on by the 
native population a hundred and a hundred fifty miles in the interior, at 
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the back of these settlements, and as many as fifty or sixty thousand of 
these cloths are sold at Monrovia annually. The seed from which the 
staple is produced is principally indigenous, but the natives possess als 
the kidney or Brazilian seed. As the free black settlements of the coast 
expand, it is in the order of things that this enterprise of the interior 
should become developed, and a wide cultivation follow on the opening 
up of outlets. 


XV.—GAMBIA. 


Cotton-growing is no novelty in any part of Africa, and its production 
beyond the wants of the population, and its consequent exportation, was 
realised thirty years ago among the settlements on the river Gambia, 
But the competition that drove back the supplies from Egypt and India 
—the competition of American slave labour—stopped our supply from 
the Gambia. Not that it had at any time risen to very large proportions; 
it was a short-stapled cotton, and, there being no gins in the country, it 
came to us uncleaned ; so that its value in the market dropped to three- 
pence-halfpenny to fourpence ” pound, which was not a remunerative 
price to the merchants and traders who had been in the habit of buying 
it of the native producers, and the latter, finding no customers coming to 
buy, and knowing no means of sending it to the distant and probably 
unknown market, themselves discontinued the raising of a larger quantity 
than sufficed for their own wants. This disappointment and discourage- 
ment have heaped difficulties in the way of those who would now persuade 
a people not remarkable for industry or enterprise to sow once more, 
under revived prospects, a crop which has been proved to be favoured 
both by soil and climate. The exportation lasted from 1834 to 1839, 
when the yearly increasing inundations of the market with American 
cotton drove most other kinds out of the field. However, one enterprising 
merchant, resident at Combo, imported some Pernambuco seed in the 
year 1855, and raised some samples, which were valued at Manchester (in 
the normal state of the cotton market, and before the outbreak of the 
civil war) at tenpence per pound. But then came rebellion on the Gambia, 
and a check to industry and commerce. 

Governor D’Arcy, in 1860, says, in one of his despatches, ‘“ Native cot- 
ton is grown in considerable quantities up the river Gambia; it is chiefly 
cultivated by the Foulahs, and is consumed in the manufacture of native 
cloths. It only requires an increasing demand, at remunerative prices, 
to increase the growth of it.” This is simply what might be said with 
respect to the eighty or ninety different countries or colonies whose posi 
tion on the globe and under the heavens enables them to produce cotton 
at all; but there are special drawbacks in the way of the Gambian set- 
tlements. The country of the Upper Combo is considered to be the 
best adapted for cotton growing, and a very large tract of country has 
been cleared for the cultivation of ground-nuts. But the Mandingoes, 
the aborigines of the place, are, true to the character of African 
medans, an indolent race, barel looking to the cultivation of their corp, 


and leaving the women and children to attend to the other products of 


the soil—indigo, cotton, rice, ground-nuts, &c. &c. Happily, however, 
a more industrious people, the Serrawollies, are coming up from the 10- 
terior, curious to see what is going on in this newly-pacified and half- 
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ejvilised country, and are encouraged by our government to settle on 

nts of land under the protection of the British flag. If these Cen- 
tral African agriculturists can see their way toa profitable prosecution 
of cotton planting, there is hope of Gambia once more making an ap- 
pearance in our markets.* 


XVI.——-FERNANDO PO. 


Twenty-eight rivers empty themselves into the Bight of Biaffra, in- 
cluding several outlets of the Niger. Almost all these rivers are navi- 
gable by small steamers. Surely we have at length alighted on the great 
cotton-field of Africa, opened up on both shores of the Niger, even into 
the far interior, where cotton is known to grow indigenous and prolific! 
Perhaps so. But there are few symptoms of it to be found about the 
vicinity of Fernando Po. Not because the loamy soil and humid climate 
are not eminently suitable to the Gossypium of all kinds, not that facilities 
for reaching a port of shipment are wanting, but because there has been a 
more profitable purpose to which the land could be turned—the cultiva- 
tion of ground-nuts. The natives, are sufficiently alive to their own 
worldly advantages: show to them that cotton would pay them better 
than ground-nuts, and you will soon have the rich valleys covered with 
it. There is an indigenous and perennial species which only wants en- 
couraging and cultivating, and it will yield a bountiful supply. The 
king of Old Calabar, his Majesty Eyo, the Unnumbered, is a most 
speculative sovereign, and would give up a portion of his territory to the 
experimental planting of cotton, if some one would show him the way. 
This is what he tells the British consul; and he is a man who has exhi- 
bited so much commercial shrewdness already (having raised himself 
from the position of ‘ pull-a-hoy”’ in the royal boat to the highest rank 
in the realm simply by his trading in ground-nuts and palm-oil), as to 
warrant a belief that he would be a most valuable agent in extending 
the development of the cotton trade in that part of Africa. 


XVII.—-ALGERIA. 


Were the French by nature, habit, temperament, or political insti- 
tution, a colonising nation—were they endowed with the patience and 
steadiness of purpose which characterise English, or even German, emi- 
grants in conquering the difficulties which beset the path of first settlers, 
Algeria would ere now have yielded to them a rich reward. In latter 
years she has made more rapid strides under the energetic policy of the 
Emperor Napoleon III.; but she is yet far from that position which her 
manifold natural resources and her geographical situation in regard to 

uropean markets entitle her to assume. The Paris Exhibition of 1855, 
and the International Exhibition of 1862, afforded us some’ specimens of 
her beautiful and varied products. We were shown bread-stuffs, cotton, 
Wool, silk, flax, hemp, fibres of various kinds, timbers for building, and 


ees 


* These papers were, it has already been said, prepared in the year 1862; but, 
as they are passing through the seete, the author feels called upon to add a word 
deploring the death of Dr. Baikie (the news of which has just reached this 
country), to whom the cause of civilisation in Africa, and the special means to- 
Wards that end afforded by an extension of cotton, cultivation, is so deeply in- 
debted—Jan. 1865, 
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woods for cabinet work, wines, oils, fruits, tobacco, dye-stuffs, essences 
and spices, marbles, minerals—in fact, almost everything that nature 
produces. 

The cotton grown in Algeria is of a peculiarly long staple of the 
Georgian kind. This is particularly and almost exclusively the case in 
the province of Oran, whilst in the province of Constantine the prepon- 
derance is in favour of the short staple. The cost of cultivating two and 
a half acres of land is computed at three hundred and ‘fifty franes, while 
the produce per acre is about two hundred and fifty pounds of Sea Island, 
or five hundred pounds of New Orleans. 

The Emperor Napoleon has given every encouragement to the culti- 
vation of cotton in this portion of his dominions, by offering a liberal 
bounty on every pound of cotton exported ; and, thus fostered, the pro- 
duction of ten years increased in the ratio exhibited in the following 
returns : 

Quantity of Land Produce in Clean 


Season. No. of Planters. under Cultivation. Cotton. 
He. a G Kilogrammes. 
1851—2 109 + 4494 0 4,303 
1852—3 592 474 0 0 18,932 
1853—4 1417 1720 0 O 85,710 
1854—5 726 1530 O O 71,310 
1855—6 435 1923 0 O 66,972 
1856—7 494 1500 0 O 93,070 
1857—8 1095 2058 0 O 104,416 © 
1858—9 426 1475 0 0 106,431 
1859-60 339 1484 0 0 106,472 


And, in 1860-1, the quantity produced had risen to 159,652 kilo- 
grammes. 

It will be observed that the number of planters decreased as the quan- 
tity produced was multiplied—a significant fact, seeming to show that 
the cultivation was getting out of the hands of small farmers, and being 
taken up by men of larger means and holdings. 

In 1858 a number of Piedmontese emigrated to the province of Oran, 
under the auspices of M. de Brai, a Protestant clergyman, who had pro- 
cured a grant of two thousand five hundred acres for the purpose near 
Aumale ; but we have not heard what success has attended their indus- 
try. A year or two later, the French government, through its viceroy, 
the Duc de Malakhoff, granted a concession of seventy thousand acres 
of the plain of Habra (including the rich marshes of Maeto, to the extent 
of thirty thousand acres) to a company of English capitalists for the eul- 
tivation of long staple silky cotton, on the most liberal terms, and with 4 
special exemption from taxes. These two instances show the disposition 
of the French government to extend every assistance to the development 
of this branch of cultivation. The proximity of Algeria to European 
markets, and especially to the universal port of Marseilles, is not to be 


omitted in summing up the natural advantages the colony possesses for 
this trade. 


XVIII. AND XIX:—~MOROCCO AND TUNIS. he 
Africa has necessarily taken up so much of our space and attention 
that we must group what remains of it, or we shall never get round the 
Cape, and the patience of our over-taxed readers-will be exhausted before 
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we get to Australia. We then have the West India Islands to visit ; 
but there, with a cursory survey of South America, and a flying glance 
at the Levant, we must bring our labours to a close, or, vitally interest- 
ing though the subject be just now, we shall not have many who will 
keep us company to the end. 

Of the cotton prospects of Morocco we have very little information. 
Cotton has been grown there to a moderate quantity and of good medium 
quality ; but to what extent the cultivation is capable of being enlarged, 
or improved, we cannot say. 

Of Tunis we have more definite particulars. Consul Wood reported, 
in 1859, that the Bey’s government was most liberally disposed on the 
subject, and that a sum of two thousand pounds had been subscribed 
within the regency itself to prosecute experiments. With this sum, and 
a grant of a thousand pounds from the Cotton Supply Association of 
Manchester, between twelve and fifteen hundred acres of land were at 
once put under cultivation with Egyptian and American seed. The site 
chosen was in close proximity to the river Mejerda; with a view to e 
irrigation. The result was that the Egyptian seed fructified most luxu- 
riantly, and gave strong and healthy plants, which yielded eighty to a 
hundred and forty ‘forms or bulbs” each. The cotton from these forms 
was said to be beautifully white, resembling silk, and of superior quality. 
The American seed also produced fine healthy plants, and yielded cotton 
superior to any grown in Morocco. The small quantity sent over fetched 
eightpence and eightpence-halfpenny per pound in Liverpool ; and this, 
be it remembered, was in 1859. 


XX.—SENEGAL. 

We cannot do better than quote the following extracts from the letter 
of M. Le Compte to the Cotton Conference, on the resources of the 
several French possessions, so far as it refers to Senegal : 

“In Senegal cotton grows wild everywhere upon the sides of the river. 
The plant there attains a medium size, lasts many years, grows in the 
poorest soils, and produces abundantly. No parasite insect blemishes its 
whiteness, and its sole enemy is the wind of the desert, which carries 
away to a distance the fibres of the over-ripe bolls; but this inconve- 
nience is only a warning to the cultivators to exercise more care, and 
gather their crops in time. The cottons of Senegal, of remarkable fine- 
hess and great strength, are classed with the medium sorts of America, 
although considerably shorter.” .... “ The quantity of cotton fabrics 
manufactured in the native looms from St. Louis to Galam, and in the 
Bondon, is enormous. Indeed, the raw-material consumed in this year 
(1862) cannot be estimated at less than one million of kilogrammes. 
Without speaking of the Bambouk and the states still desolated by the 
war, which are able to furnish considerable quantities, there are in Fon- 
tatoro and in Walo thousands of hectares of land which await the culti- 
Vator, promising to him each year an abundant crop, with no other 
labour than that of removing weeds, which costs little ; for the cotton- 
seed may be sown along with, and in the ground prepared for, mil, with- 
out fear of one plant injuring the other. Mil is the principal sustenance 
of the country, and it is rare that the same field serves two years for that 
cTop in succession. Thus, in process of a few years, the soil would find 
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itself entirely covered with cotton-trees, which would require only sli 
attention each year. There are, moreover, the borders of the Cayor, the 
margins of the numerous salt ‘ marigots,’ which furrow the environs of 
St. Louis, which are most suitable to this culture. The | 
would be extremely likely to succeed there ; but, without any doubt, it 
would be possible to obtain from thence hundreds of thousands of bales 
of fine short staple of the most useful and profitable kind. The govern. 
ment has a no pains up to the present time to develop this culture 
in our possessions, and to provide for its complete success in the future.” 

The Senegal producers found themselves suddenly embarrassed by an 
unexpected dilemma. The large size of the seeds, and the tenacity of the 
fibre in its adherence to them, baffled all the power of the gins sent out to 
them—the Saw gin and the Dunlop gin were both found unequal to the 
work, but the double-acting Macarthy gin was at length introduced, and 
the cotton cleaned away from the seed. 

The indigenous cotton of Senegal is described to us as “of a useful 


quality, resembling American in fineness and strength, though rather 
shorter in fibre.”’ 


XXI.—CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


If cotton do not form an item in the future exports of the Cape of 
Good Hope, it will not be the fault of the two agricultural societies 
seated at Grahamstown and Albany, by whom seed has been distributed 
among the farmers of Lower Albany, Fort Beaufort, Victoria, Kaffraria, 
and Peddie, from which excellent samples have been raised. We fear, 
however, that it will never become a field-crop in this colony. It may 
do very well in gardens and well-sheltered and irrigated places, but the 
climate of most parts of the Cape is too dry to suit it kindly, and the 
terrible gales that blow just as the pods are bursting would sadly dete- 
riorate the condition of the fibre. Yet there are districts within the 
territory of the colony (Natal, it must be remembered, we treated of 
separately) which suit the somewhat dainty requirements of this 
exotic (for there is no indigenous kind, as in other parts. of Africa; 
the Eriocephalus produces a substance somewhat similar in appear- 
ance to cotton, but without its cohesive qualities, and, if it can be 
ranked in the same category at all, it must be only as a bastard cotton 
of low degree); probably the coast district of the eastern province 
might be profitably employed in its culture, and even more so than 
in the growth of wheat. For grain crops in this part of the colony are 
liable to visitations of rust, which attack and destroy all cereals, but pass 
harmlessly by the cotton-plants. But even there it can only be sown, 
with any chance of success, in picked neighbourhoods, in the vicinity of 
the “vleys,” or large pools or ponds of water. Cheap labour is not 
abundant enough to admit of remunerative returns; so that, all things 
considered, we fear that any flattering anticipation of ever getting a large 
supply of cotton from the Cape of Good Hope must prove delusive. 

he indigenous plant, of which there are two varieties, Eri a 
fiaeemosus and E. Africanus, may prove commercially useful (for it is 
our creed that nothing grows in vain), but never as a substitute for 
cotton, for the reason we have already mentioned, and also on account 
of the very small quantity of produce from each plant. 
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LONDON IN THE WOODS. 


Arter the lapse of nineteen centuries it is not easy to realise the ap- 

arance of the country round London when Cesar advanced upon St. 
Albans, which at that period he named as “ the capital of Cassibelaunus.” 
The word “bel” being understood to signify “a king,” the name Cassi- 
belaunus would mean “the king of the Cassi,” a tribe that inhabited the 
part of Hertfordshire now called the hundred of Cashiobury. 

The Thames was not yet embanked, and the tide rose over great 
marshes extending from the Surrey hills to the high ground on the op- 

site side of the river. The only ford appears to have been at Thorney 
Island, which divided the stream, and the passage to this ford is pointed 
out by the line of the Edgeware-road. 

On a map this road truly comes from St. Albans, but it does not point 
towards London; for London is not mentioned by Cesar, and in his time 
it may have been little more than a village in the woods. Far from this 
direction, the Edgeware-road points towards Thorney Island and West- 
minster Abbey, and onward to the Horseferry by Lambeth Palace. It 
is clear that this is one of those ancient British track-ways many of 
which were discovered and laid down in maps by Sir Richard Colt Hoare. 
Two thousand years ago Thorney Island was, in fact, an island. The 
nver was then silting up its ancient bed and forming a new channel, 
which is the present existing line of the Thames. The old channel may 
be represented by the ornamental water in St. James’s Park; and so late 
as the time of King Henry III. mention is made, on the Patent Rolls, of 
a bridge over this channel, about the spot where Whitehall Chapel now 
stands. Thus the Edgeware-road ran towards this ford, or rather these 
two fords, first across the Park into Thorney Island, and thence across 
the present stream by the Horseferry to Lambeth. Afterwards, the road 
appears to have radiated by various lines into Kent and Surrey. 

In his march upon St. Albans, Julius Cesar avoided the Edgeware- 
toad, though it was more direct than the course which he adopted by 
Kingston and Harrow. It would have been too dangerous to become 
entangled in the marshes of the Thames with an enemy in his front and 
at the mercy of the tide. Therefore he adopted the high ground for his 
line of march as being the safer. — : 

Where written history affords but a dim and uncertain light, tradition 
must be accepted as an auxiliary to the historian, and we therefore receive 

e opinion of the best antiquaries that Czsar’s camp at Wimbledon was 
‘ceupied by the army on its way towards Kingston. But the deficiency 
of water would prevent a halt of more than a few hours at that spot. 

his camp is nearly circular, and was therefore not constructed by the 
army of Caesar, but by an earlier people, though it has certainly been 
occupied by Roman troops at some period, as the remains discovered in 
~ last century plainly attest. This camp closely resembles that early 
orm of entrenchment the Irish Rath, though on an enlarged scale, 
and may be regarded as the work of the Celts of the Bronze Period. 

Feb-—vou, Cxxxil. NO. DXXX. RB 
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The same reasons that induced Cesar to avoid the marshes of the 
Thames, and to prefer taking his course over high ground in his advance 
upon St. Albans, would be equally influential on his return towards the 
coast. He had experienced a severe check at Kingston, and a defeat 
would have been fatal to his army, involved as it was among woods and 
marshes, and in the midst of an enemy’s country. Thus his return by 
the high ground of his advance would be again to cross the river higher 
up, by Casar’s camp, at Chertsey, and by the wood near Chertsey, 
tradition says the Romans burnt in their retreat, and the charted remains 
of which are still found underneath the turf. This operation of firing 
the woods must have been done to check the Britons, and to cover the 
retiring ranks of the legions. The Edgeware-road presented a short cut 
by which the British chariots could pursue the Romans, and attack their 
left flank as they broke up from Chertsey, and retreated towards the 
coast. The Britons were acquainted with the.fords of the Thames, and 
also with the periods of the tides. By this short cut they could antici- 
pate the enemy, supposing the Romans to be marching towards the east, 
Thus the statement of the Roman writer, that Cesar was pursued to the 
coast, becomes intelligible. 

In no English history have we ever seen any explanation why the 
Romans chose the present site of London for the foundation of an im- 
portant mercantile city, but in an old French folio, published at Paris in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a clear explanation is fully given. The 
French writer says that the Romans built a city on the present. spét 
because it is at the highest point up the river to which trading ships 
could ascend in those days. It is just below the point at which the river 
became fordable, and it presented high ground, elevated above the marshes 
on the east and south. It was also sufficiently remote from the sea to be 
secure from the fleets of pirates that infested the coasts not only in the 
Roman times but for centuries afterwards. 

When the Roman city of Lotdon arose, it began to absorb the popu- 
lation of great cities then existing near it. The indications ofthe ruins 
of three great cities are found on the south side of the Thames, and the 
Roman name of one of them, Noviomagus, is preserved; but the Soaety 
of Noviomagians could never discover to which of those cities the name 
applied. On the uorth, the population of St. Albans gradually melted 
away, to the great indignation of the remaining inhabitants, who are 
said to have threatened to come and destroy the rising city of London; 
until the Londoners advanced as far as Hampstead Heath, whete they 
entrenched themselves, and prepared to offer battle with their usual 
valour in defence of their homes. It does not appear, however, that any 
battle took place, and though the remains of the entrenchment are yet 
pointed out, the inhabitants of St. Albans submitted to the melancholy 
process of decay, until their once great city, with its palace and 
became what it now is—little more than a country village. 

Thus, at least, four great cities that subsisted by the agriculture of 
the country around them were absorbed by the young commercial city 
that prospered by introducing the new element of foreign trade, 10 
consequence of the policy of the Roman merchants and of. their gover 

ment. In the same way that Rome itself absorbed the 
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of the Etruscan cities, whose walls yet remain upon the summits of 
hills. eta /‘ 

A thousand years ago a bishop’s palace was not very different from a 
castle. It was protected by the armed retainers of the episcopate, and 
the reason for placing the archbishop’s palace at Lambeth so close to the 
ford, appears to have been that the command of the ford should be placed 
‘a the hands of a powerful baron, with an armed force, which might pre- 
vent tumultuous bodies from crossing from one side of the river to the 
other. It was thus an advanced guard to the palace of the king at 
Westminster. The royal palace also commanded this important ford, 
though not so nearly; and it is not to be supposed that the kings of 
England would have placed their principal abode among the swamps and 
fogs of Westminster, unless they did so for some weighty reason of state, 
when they might have resided on higher and more healthy ground. 

These were not the only fortresses appointed to guard this important 
road. An old writer describes Kingsbury, near the river Brent, as having 
been the abode and hunting-lodge of the Saxon kings, they having 
occupied the buildmgs left by the Romans. The Roman camp is now 
represented by the churchyard, an oblong which lies between two hollows, 
north and south, while the eastern side is protected by the river Brent. 
He also says that there are Roman bricks in the church, which stands in 
the midst of the churchyard on the spot usually occupied by the general’s 
tent. The process seems intelligible that the Romans chose the strongest 
military position to command the road, and at the same time to secure a 
good supply of water from the river Brent and the streams that flowed 
into it. The camp becoming stationary, the soldiers would build huts for 
the winter. Many of the country people would come to sell provisions, 
and others to reside there, until at length, after the conversion of the 
Emperor Constantine, a small Christian chureh was built, which remains 
to this day: the Romans having marched away some fourteen centuries 
ago to fight the great battle with Attila the Hun, deserting their camp, 
“a buildings, and their church, for the Britons to come and oecupy 

The country in that part was not enclosed at that remote period, nor 
cleared of forests, as it is at present. These woods were so extensive, 
that even so late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth the conspirators under 
Babington could hide for a fortnight in the forests between St. John’s 
Wood and Harrow, and escape detection until compelled by starvation to 
surrender themselves. 

The Roman camp at Brockley Hill, a few miles farther from London, 
and also commanding the Edgeware-road, is set down on the maps as the 
station “ Sullonice,” a compound word which signifies “the victory of 
Sulla,” or Sylla. Here we have the mame of the general, and the victory 
that he claimed over the Britons. This is clearly not the Sylla of the 
Roman history who contended against Marius, for that contest occurred 
‘ome centuries previous to the Roman occupation of Britain, bat most 
Probably it is some unknown general who gained a victory not recorded 
m history or perhaps, fancied that he had gained one. 

The continuation of the Edgeware-road towards the marshes of the 
is represented, after a slight deflection, by Park-lane, where the 
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track now rapidly descends into the ancient marshes, at this day in. 
habited, as of old, by water-fowl. It is said by engineers, that if ajj 
impediments were removed, the tide would yet be seen rising and fallj 
in the water before Buckingham Palace ; and it is certainly characteristj 
of a maritime nation, accustomed to the water, that we have placed the 
Houses of Parliament and the principal royal palace in the ancient beds 
of rivers, 








SPORT IN ALGERIA. 


Tue chief occupation of the Arabs in Algeria, especially those who 
inhabit the Sahel, or coast-belt, is the chase. This may be easily com- 
prehended, if we reflect that the wild beasts are their indefatigable 
enemies, taking a handsome annual toll from the herds, which are their 
sole property, and not hesitating to fetch their prey at night out of the 
enclosures, if they cannot catch it in the open. For this reason the 
mountaineer soon gets used to the loss, and merely feels savage when 
head of cattle is missing ; but he is not frightened, and his sole desire is 
to trap the cunning thing by still greater cunning. But, though he 
labour so pertinaciously, it is very rare for him to catch the robber. in the 
act, for the latter, after a first plundering bout, usually remains away for 
a long time, and does not return for months, or when least expected. A 
man living in a district visited by lions and panthers may calculate on 
losing at least five per cent. of his herds annually: he expects nothing 
else, indeed, and does not feel particularly grieved at it, because it was 
inevitable. It is the Lord’s will! he says, calmly, for he knows that 
“so it was written.”” The only thing he can do, in a few rare instances, 
and only if he arrive betimes, is to cut the throat of his unfortunate cow 
or ox according to the Muhammadan rite, and thus render its flesh eat- 
able by the true believer. 

But the Arabs are not always so lucky as to catch the robber at the 
moment when he has fallen on his booty, for frequently the herdsman 
does not notice that a head is missing until he is driving the cattle home, 
for the beasts of prey, which have been prowling round them for hours 
under the shelter of the brushwood, pounce on animals which have 
strayed from the rest. 

If you ask an Arab or Kabyle how many oxen he has, he generally 
replies that he does not know, for a good Mussulman must not count 
bounty of God: but he knows very soon if a head be missing, and does 
so almost before the herd has been driven into the fold. In this case he 
summons some neighbours to his aid, and they search the wood until 
they have found the missing animal, dead or alive. They will 
remain the whole night on the inhospitable mountains, and neither datk- 
ness nor rain damps their zeal. Generally, one or’ theother brings 
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the hide of the animal, unless he has found it at a spot where what is 
called a “ seda”’ is practicable, where the native sportsman watches for 
the wild beast, until he can kill it without risk when it returns to its 
intercepted meal. This may happen within two hours of the ambush 
being formed, as the robber usually lies down in a neighbouring ravine 
or thicket to await the process of digestion, and then returns for a second 

rge. At times, though, it will scent mischief and not return at all, for 
which reason the ambuscade does not always prove a success. And yet 
the number of lions and panthers annually killed in the province of Con- 
stantine is large, as is proved by the published list of rewards granted 
by the prefecture for the slaughter of these wild beasts: it also suffi- 
ciently proves that the natives are not deficient in courage or perse- 
yerance to punish these hereditary foes of their herds. 

If the keeper of the herd has a gun, which is generally the case when 
a grown person undertakes the duty, a beast of prey, from the largest to 
the smallest, will rarely venture an open attack; but if it be guarded by 
children, as is frequently the case in the mountains, they have often to drive 
off a jackal or a lynx, which, with extraordinary audacity, will pounce on 
asheep or a goat in the sight of the youthful herdsmen, At times, too, 
it happens that a lion or panther will dash up and carry off an animal, in 
spite of the shouts and stones with which the children try to keep it off. 
In such a case it was a dispensation of Allah, to which the pious Mussul- 
man yields without a murmur. But if the flock has been hain, by a 
smaller wild beast, the children are responsible for it, and as it is assumed 
that the loss may be ascribed to their negligence, they may be certain of 
a sound thrashing from their father. On this account they only drive 
the flock up to the sriba, whence it can easily find its way home, and hide 
themselves in the bushes till nightfall, and then beg a relative or neigh- 
bour, of whom they ask a night’s lodging, to intercede with the father. 
On the next morning, before the flock is driven out, the angry father has 
been appeased, and the children resume the command of the flock, though 
they do not feel secure till they have left the paternal cabin a long way 
behind them. 

As late as fifteen years ago, those Arabs who had no children to under- 
take the duty hired a grown-up keeper, to whom they paid twenty francs 
a year; children they procured for half the price—at times even merely 
for their board. In addition, they gave them two shirts a year, and, in 
extreme cases, a worn-out burnous. In return for this the ws 
were obliged to follow the vagabond flock in all weathers over hill and 
dale, through bushes and across- rocks, defend them from wild beasts, 
and, if they were boys, they also ran a risk of being thrashed on their 
return home if, in spite of all their care, a hyena or lynx had killed a 
sheep or goat. But since the colonists in the vicinity of towns have paid 
their herdsmen twenty to thirty francs a month, the demands of the 
hired men have risen considerably, and their pay has been augmented, 
although the number of natives employed by Christians has always been 
limited. Though this advance of wage was so pleasant for the poor 
Arabs, it was most disagreeable to the mountaineers, who preferred to 
have their flocks guarded by their children, and it is now very rare for 
an Arab to hire a shepherd. 
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The mountaineers of North Africa have hitherto found an extraor. 
dinary charm in their mode of living, and in spite of the increasing: re. 
strictions which the government imposes on them in favour of the hirers 
of the cork woods, they prefer their sriba in the mountains, where they 
have wood and water in abundance, to a fertile plot of land on the plain, 
where they often miss both. And if they made the exchange, which js 
represented to them as so advantageous, what would become of thei: 
exciting chase, from the terrible lion down to the cunning jackal ? “No, 
we will remain in the mountains,” they say, ‘“ where we get enough to 
eat, and powder speaks all the year round, while the poor dwellers on the 
plains must content themselves with shooting partridges, or birds of pas. 
sage now and then.”’ 

For this reason the best and boldest hunters of Algeria will be found 
in the mountains; but their mode of hunting, which requires more 
patience and craft than skill, has nothing in common with 
sport, and a foreigner, however good a shot he may be, must leam 
several things from them if he wish for any success. Most of them still 
carry the flint-gun inherited from their father or grandfather, and only 
few have begun to learn the use of pereussion-caps ; but none of them 
shoot on the wing or at running game, though they bring down stand. 
ing or sitting game with remarkable certainty at very long distances, 

When I first went to Dmel-Bes-Bes, which is situated in the heart of 
a mountain forest behind Cape Filfila, the occupants of the sriba ther, 
consisting of three brothers, a cousin of theirs, and an old shepherd, 
were at first displeased at my arrival, until they at length discovered that 
my sole object was botanical researches. At the same time I at once 
gained the affection of the children, and finally that of the old folk, 
when they saw that there was more to make than to lose by me. In this 
way they gradually came to regard me as one of themselves, and we 
lived upon a very decent footing, which would have been better had 1 
not been a Rounic. 

Among the children, Chamissa, the daughter of my neighbour Ali 
and ten years of age, soon became my intimate friend: She visited me 
daily on her return from the pasturage where she guarded the sheep and 
goats, and often dried her scanty clothing at my fire, after spending the 
whole day in the rain and snow. One evening, just as it was beginning 
to grow dark, there was a gentle scratching at my door, and I was 
greatly surprised on opening it to see little Chamissa step in. The lion, 
she told me, had carried off a goat that day, and. her father, who was 
very passionate man, would certainly beat her, although the sbepherds 
are not answerable for an animal killed by a lion or panther. For this 
reason she would not return home till his passion was appeased, and she 
had found a temporary refuge among the tall ferns behind the sriba. I 
must give her a lump of bread, though, as she had eaten nothing sine 
noon, and was very hungry. I gave her what she asked, and. tried to 
persuade her to remain in my hut, while I went to.speak with her father 
about her; but she would not be held, and escaped into. the darkness 
again ere I had time to look round. 


As Chamissa did not make her appearance on, the next morning, het 
flock, on this occasion, was joined to her uncle’s, The day passed with- 
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out the slightest tidings of her, but in the evening, when her father had 

ne to an outlying barley-field, she called for a moment on an aunt in 
onder to get something to eat, and then disappeared again, in spite of all 
the entreaties to stop. She did not come to supper, and her an 
father sought her everywhere where he fancied she might be concealed ; 
and she would certainly have fared ill had her father found her at this 
moment. On his return the moon had risen, and we conversed for some 
time about the discomforts of a country life, until sleep overpowered us, 
and the family party broke up. 

I was just falling asleep, when I suddenly heard the roar of a lion, 
apparently coming from the mountain track that ran down into the 

in. As the roaring continually drew nearer, I got up again and 
dressed, so as to be ready for any event. While I was preparing my 
rife, I heard Ali shouting from his gourbi, and asking whether I had 
noticed the lion, Directly after he came up himself, armed from head 
to foot, and invited me to follow him to a small clearing, across which the 
path leading to the Dmel-Bes-Bes runs, and over which the wild beast 
was certain to come: we could conceal ourselves in the bed of a moun- 
tain torrent, and have a very fair chance of a shot. 

Our road ran through a fallow field joining the forest, and covered 
with alternating patehes of asphodel and fern. Again the roaring of the 
lion could be heard, but much nearer than on the previous eeeasion. As 
I was afraid we might not reach our hiding-place in time, I urged my 
companion to hurry on; but he stopped, looked carefully around, and 
then cried in a low voice, “* Chamissa, Chamissa, my daughter, dest thou 
not hear P there is a lion approaching. Go home, no harm shall be done 
thee; by the head of the Prophet no hurt shall be done thee; I forgive 
thee.” But Chamissa was either not there, or deemed it advisable not 
to answer, for everything remained silent as the grave. After Ali had 
called several times more, and wasted all his promises not to punish her, 
he started again, and we soon reached the spot where we were to await 
the lion. We only heard it roar once from the direction of the path, 
but after that noticed for a long time only the buzzing of the mosquitoes, 
which mercilessly stung our hands and faces. At length the roar was 
heard a long way to the right of the path, and we concluded from this 
that the lion was retreating to the Bu-Xaiba mountain. 

On our return, Ali confessed to me that it was anxiety for his daughter 
which had driven him from home, for she would have been hopelessly 
lost if the wild beast had come across her. Before we parted, he again 
begged me to assure her of his forgiveness, if she came to see me, which 
I willingly promised. Chamissa, however, who was lying but a few yards 
from us in the thick brushwood, and understood every word spoken by 
her alarmed father, did not wait to hear his pardon repeated, but nan at 
full speed to the sriba, where she slept in the goat-shed; The next 
morning found her busily engaged with milking her floek, and she got 
wh a short lecture from her father, and a warning to be more careful 
12 Tuture, 

All went on now its usual course, and the cattle proceeded daily into 
the forest, where they remained till six P.M. ; but nothing was heard of 
the lion, AJi passed three or four nights on the roof of his cattle-shed 
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to watch for the lion, whose secret return he apprehended ; but as every. 
thing remained quiet, he soon gave up his watch. One morning, how. 
ever, he missed a sheep, and as not the slightest sound had been 

the previous night, it was supposed that the sheep had been left behing 
at the pasturage. On the next morning, however, another was missj 
and on going round the enclosure they found the footmarks of a huge 
lion, which had leaped over the fence at a spot where it was lower, The 
Arabs accounted for it taking a sheep instead of a goat by the fact that 
the latter always make a dreadful noise, while the former allow them. 
selves to be dragged off without a sound. It had rained rather heavily 
during the last two nights, and the cunning brute had chosen its time go 
well that the generally so watchful dogs had noticed nothing. Ali now 
redoubled his attention, but to no effect, for a month passed and nothing 
happened to disturb the nocturnal peace. One morning, however, two 
young men came up from El Seba-Aioun (the Seven Springs), a solitary 
sriba lying at the foot of the Bu-Xaiba, to inquire after a straying cow: 
at mid-day their father arrived to inform Abdallah, the eldest of my 
neighbours, that the missing cow had been killed by a lion or panther, 
and was lying about two miles lower down, on the right of the path lead. 
ing to Ochrab. At the same time he begged him to go with him to the 
spot, as he had prepared a seda, which would hold two persons comfort- 
ably, in a tree close by. 

Abdallah was considered the best shot in the district, and everybody 
knew that he had killed seven panthers and a number of wild boars, He 
asked me for some bullets, and also invited me to join them; but as this 
did not seem quite agreeable to the owner of the cow, I declined, and let 
the two men start alone. Still I induced Abdallah to take one of my 
double-barrels, in the event of their two shots proving insufficient. The 
went off at three P.M., and night was setting in when Abdallah pn | 
His face and arms were lacerated by the thorns, and his shirt hung in 
rags about him. It could be read in his face that the ambush had met 
with no result ; and though we were so curious, we were obliged to wait 
till he had washed and arranged his dress. At length he came out of his 
— seated himself on a rock, round which we squatted, and began as 
ollows : 

“We found the cow lying in the wood, not far from the clearing of 
the Schebts-el-zen. The hind leg had been devoured, and the body re- 
mained as my comrade had found it in the morning. A few paces off 
was a handsome oak, in which a comfortable seda had been formed. The 
only fault to be found with it, was its excessive height from the ground. 
We clambered up and lay cozily on the soft fern, with which my comrade 
had lined our seat. We held our guns between our feet, and I h 
this double-barrel on a bough, so as to have it ready in case of nee 
During all this time we only conversed by signs, and did not stir, while 
looking intently at the cow’s carcase. We had not been sitting there 
more than half an hour when two zerdas (ichneumons) bounded out of the 
bushes and set to work on the cow. In spite of their voracity they were 
constantly on the watch, and every minute leaped back into the 


bushes, 
whence they cautiously emerged again. At length they stopped and 
listened attentively, after which they suddenly disep me did not 
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return. We now felt certain that some large wild beast was in the 
vicinity, but though we looked and listened most carefully, we could not 
gee or hear anything for a long time. My comrade whispered to me 
that he fancied the heather was moving a short distance from us, but as 
the wind was blowing in gusts I supposed the motion came from this, and 
was confirmed in my opinion, as everything remained quiet for a lon 
time. At length we could distinctly notice a creeping in the bushes, mad 
the largest lion I ever saw came out. It was a male, and its head and 
neck were covered with a long black mane. For a second it looked 
ground, and after finding everything quiet it fell on the cow, which had 
already supplied it with one meal. 

« As we had arranged, we gently raised our guns and fired at the same 
moment. The lion rolled over, but as I was seizing the double-barrel it 
rose again, furiously snapped at a place where a bullet had probably 
entered, and then rushed back into the bush, which concealed it from our 
sight. I fired twice at it with this gun, but do not know whether [ hit it, 
as I am not accustomed to shoot at running game. We came down from 
the tree as quickly as we could, reloaded, and followed the track of the 
wild beast, which could be easily distinguished both by the blood we found 
on the ground and by the bent-down bushes. It must have been severely 
wounded, and we did not doubt but we should soon find it dead. But, 
though we came up to many large pools of blood where the brute had 
either fallen or rested, the trail soon began again, and led us by an 
immense zig-zag through thick heather and over barren rocks up to the 
now dry bed of the torrent which in winter pours down from the Bu- 
Xaiba. As night was approaching, and the track was becoming difficult 
to follow, we resolved to turn back, and to-morrow morning summon to 
our aid the elders of the Dmel-Bes-Bes and Seba-Aioun. Before we left 
we marked several trees, so as to be able to find the spot again, and to- 
morrow, Inshallah! we shall discover the brute, as it is scarce possible 
that it can survive such a loss of blood.” 

The inhabitants of our sriba had listened to Abdallah’s narrative with 
growing interest, and when he finished, his two brothers, Ali and Taieb, 
leaped up to inspect their weapons, while a boy was sent off to cousin 
Brahim, inviting him to join the morrow’s expedition. Till a late hour 
guns were being cleaned, pistols oiled, and bullets cast, until everything 
~ in readiness at last, and the hunters retired to rest with the best 

opes, 

Dawn had scarce broken next morning when ne se was in readi- 
hess to start. At first they proposed to take two dogs from the sriba, 
which were generally used: to-follow wounded wild boars; but as they 
were accustomed to hunt on their own account, and devoured the game, 
when they found it, without giving tongue, they were left at home, the 
more so as my spaniel Flora, who was excellently broken, and had a 
capital nose, more than sufficed. Then we set out without further delay, 
and, following the footpath, ascended to the Schebts-el-zen, where we 
found the elders of Seba-Aioun, who had been awaiting us for some time. 
From this spot we went straight down tothe torrent bed, and under way 
found the trail, which Flora at once took up. At first she did not know 
exactly what to make of it, and cautiously sniffed at the spots where the 
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lion had bled more than usual; but then she took it up heartily, and Jog 
us, without hesitation, up to the stream where Abdallah rte the trees 
he had blazed on the previous day. In the stream itself we were able to 
follow the trail for about twenty yards up toa small pool, where the dog 
showed the route the lion had followed on the opposite bank, 

For a long time we kept on the trail, till we reached a broad pebbly 
spot, which was completely denuded of trees, and only displayed here gnq 
there a few tufts of withered grass. Here the dog was thrown out, and 
roved around without finding the seent again, as no dew had fallen on 
this morning, and the ground was everywhere extremely dry. A 
after watching the dog’s exertions for a while, at length found that: there 
was nothing to be done but to use our own eyes, as the dog had Jost its 
scent in this dry weather. He ealled the hunters together and bade them 
sit down, as there were too many of them, and they might destroy the 
trail more easily than find it. Then he returned with his brother Taieb 
along the path by which we kad come, and I joined them, as I was very 
curious to see how they would help themselves in a case where even brute 
instinct was astray. The spot where the last imprint of the lion was 
visible was soon found ; but from here, where the earth began to grow 
drier, the marks gradually became fainter and more indistinct, until they 
entirely ceased. When we returned to the edge of the barren spot, 
Abdallah ordered us to stop, and went on alone, In a stooping posture, 
and with his eyes fixed on the ground, he went round the clearing ina 
large semicircle, while carefully examining every stone and blade of grass. 
All at once he stopped, bent lower down, examined the spot as far as his 
arms would reach, and then rose with a satisfied ** El haned Allah!” (God 
be praised). When we hurried up to see what he had found, he waved 
his hand as a warning to us to be careful. We drew up to himas 
cautiously as.we could, and he showed us on the hard ground a spot 
where two pebbles had been disturbed, and a yard farther on several 
trampled blades of grass. On a grey stone a dried spot of blood was dis- 
tinctly visible, though so small that only an Arab’s praetised eye would 
have noticed it. When the other hunters saw that we must have made 
some discovery, they prepared to rise, and my spaniel tugged im tuously 
at her rope; but Abdallah made them a sign to remain where they were 
- he had clearly found the trail in the forest on the opposite side of the 

clearing. 

Though the discovered sign was so slight, Abdallah and his brother 
followed it with the greatest perseverance. At times it grew pretty ne 
and then, again, nothing was to be seen for a long time, and Abda 
went round and round till he found a small, though certain, indication. 
We advanced in this way but very slowly; but when we the 
opposite edge of the clearing, the trail grew more distinct, sad a few 
yates farther in the serub we found a spot. where the wounded brule 

ad rested again. The other hunters were now called up, and the dog ¥# 


once more let loose. The latter quickly took up the scent, and Jed us lor 
a while actively forwards; but suddenly she became restless, stopped 
each moment with a whine, and eventually ran back between. our 
with every sign of excessive terror. We stopped. While 

vanced some paces to look cautiously about, our comrades left us one after 
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che other, and, ere two minutes had elapsed, they were all seated up cork- 
trees. Taieb, however, whose cool courage despised this precautionary 
measure, remained alone with me, and we anxiously and excitedly awaited 
his brother’s return. In a few minutes he made his appearance, as 
poiselessly aS he had advanced. Contrary to our expectation, he ap- 

ved of the conduet of our fellow-sportsmen, as he considered that, in 
such an affair, a man could not be too cautious. He even requested his 
brother to do the same, as he had a wife and two small children, who 
would be very badly off if any aecident happened to him. The beast 
had reached the adjacent thicket of Brahim-Ben-Salah, where it had pro- 
bably expired ; but this was not certain, as there were so many examples 
of tenacity of life among lions. Henee he resolved to follow the trail as 
far as he could in the thieket, and be only accompanied by Mustapha 
(my Arab name), who was a single man. Taieb, however, found an 
answer for all his brother’s objections, and was at length permitted to, be 
the third. 

Abdallah now doffed his turban and burnons, tied up his long shirt 
above his knees, and. fastened more tightly his leathern belt, in which his 
eartouche-box and a long dagger were secured. As his long gun might 
impede him in the thicket, he exchanged it for a horse-pistol, which his 
brother handed him. At the same time he took one of the small axes, 
several of which our comrades had brought with them, in order to cut a 
path through the thick serub, should it be mecessary. I had never seen 
him so handsome. He stood there haughty as a forest god, his eyes 
flashed with an unwonted fire, and his face announced exalted courage 
and confident resolution. After commanding his comrades, who were 
still seated in the trees, to be on the watch, we started, and in a few 
minutes stood in front of the eventful thicket. Flora, who had followed 
us with evident reluctance, kept as close to us as she could, and would 
not be drawn on by any means. We wound for some time through 
thiek sloe-bushes, but Abdallah had no occasion to use his axe, We 
only found ourselves so blocked in by the scrub, that we should have 
been unable to defend ourselves if a wild beast had attacked, us here. 
The track, which could be distinguished now and then, suddenly ceased 
entirely, and a dense wall of saulax and blackberry-bushes opposed an 
almost invincible barrier to our farther progress. Nothing was to be 
done with Flora, who might, perhaps, have forced her way through, for 
she still behaved in a very cowardly way, and lay down on her back 
whenever we tried to. urge her on. As all our efforts to find the track 
failed, we at length discovered that Allah had not yet “ written” the 
death of the lion, and therefore further efforts would be of no effect. We 


teturned despondingly to our party, who heard with anger the bad result 


of our adventure, which had commenced under such favourable auspices. 
Still they were too good Mussulmans to indulge in this ill-temper for long, 
for they soon yielded to the will of God, and also found that it was 
Written so, 

On the road home. we met: two shepherd lads of SebarAioun, who 
were guarding their foals, Abdallah told them the spot where we had 
left off searching, and ordered them to look out for any large. vultures in 
the neighbourhood; they were to tell usif they noticed anything unusual 
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there, and Mustapha would reward them for doing so. I promised each 
of them a ten-sous piece, and was assured that they would make every 
effort to earn it. We soon took leave of our fellow-hunters, who returned 
to their sriba, while we went up to Dmel-Bes-Bes, where we arrived very 
tired and hungry. Three days passed without our hearing the slightest 
news, and we began to believe that the lion had not been mortally 
wounded, and had got off, in spite of its serious wounds. But dawn was 
just breaking on the fourth day, when the two lads arrived with the news 
that on the previous evening, while returning home from the pasturage, 
they saw seven grey vultures and several rachmas ( Vultur perenopterus, 
Linn.) rise from the thicket of Brahim-ben-Salah ; the vultures settled 
down again on an oak, while the rachmas flew away. The oak, however, 
was not at the spot which Abdallah had indicated to them, but a mile 
farther to the left, towards the mountains. As it had been too late on the 
previous evening to bring us the news, they had set out before daybreak, 
and we must get ready at once, so that they might act as our guides. 

As Taieb was obliged to guard the cows on this day, Abdallah and I 
set out alone. As we now went in a direct line to the thicket, we reached 
it in less than an hour and a half. We proceeded straight for the oak, 
on which we could see several buzzards seated. When we approached 
they rose with a cy flapping of wings, and the signal caused a swarm 
of these birds to rise from the thicket. The wild scrub was as dense here 
as we had found it lower down three days before; but Abdallah and the 
two lads set to work with a will, and opened a path with their axes, 
along which we advanced slowly, but with hopes of soon seeing our 
efforts crowned with success. When we at times lost sight of the tree 
for which we were bound, one of the lads went back till he could see it 
and tell us the right direction. In this way we had toiled for about half 
an hour, when a strong smell of carrion announced to us that we were at 
no great distance from our destination. The withered branches of the 
oak became visible, and through the bushes we soon noticed that it stood 
in a clearing. 

“Ya din al bu’k!” (accursed be thy father), we now heard Abdallah 
shout, who had pressed on ahead. We speedily followed him, and dis- 
covered what had produced this outburst of passion. In the midst of a 
mass of trampled hair lay a skeleton, on which no sign of flesh could be 
seen, and even the muscles had been gnawn away. The head, which I 
hoped to be able to render available, had been treated worst of all; it had 
probably been torn during the night by a hyena or jackal, and these 
brutes had doubtless dragged away the missing lower jaw as well as the 
paws, which we could not find anywhere. We now knew all we had to 
expect, and Abdallah, though grieved about the skin, which would have 
produced him above a hundred francs, consoled himself with the thought 
that there was one of the robbers less in the world, and that the lives of 
at least twenty oxen were saved. We returned to our sriba, where all 
were glad to hear that the desperate robber was dead ; but down on the 
plain there were many pleased at the bad result of our chase, and they was 
thus afforded me a further proof that malice may be found elsewhere than 
in the civilised world. 


Although the lion is only a passing guest at Filfila, it comes fre- 
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uently enough to alarm the denizens of the sribas on the south side of 
om Jebel-Alla : however, about twenty miles distant it is quite at home, 
and the Arabs often carry cubs, which they catch in the scrub at the 
peril of their lives, to Constantine, where x ie sell them for twenty to 
thirty francs apiece. While the lion has its head-quarters in the centre 
of the Algerian sahil, whence it makes excursions at times to the sea- 
board, the panther generally haunts the forests sloping down to the sea, 
and the ‘damage it does there is considerable. Although it only ap- 

roaches villages by night, its hoarse growl may be frequently ‘tee 
both in the woods and close to the sribas, and people are so used to it 
that this announcement of its presence produces no greater impression 
than a wolf’s bark does in Russia. At the most a man takes up his gun, 
but feels certain beforehand that he will have no chance of seeing the 
panther. 

In spring, however, when the coupling time arrives, it is dangerous to 
meet a panther, for, instead of shunning the neighbourhood of man, as it 
usually does, it is the first to attack him ; still, 1 never heard of any one 
being mortally wounded, as the brute always flies at the throat, but in 
most instances only clutches the instinctively dropped head, which is 
covered by a turban of a sufficiently elastic nature to render the bite less 
dangerous. It always contents itself with this first attack, and takes to 
flight as soon as its enemy is on the ground; at least, this happened in 
two cases which occurred in the same year, and the natives cannot 
mention a single instance where a man lost his life in such a rencontre, 
Of these dangerous brutes two or three are killed annually at Filfila, in 
spite of their strength, cunning, and agility, and it is the rule that the 
man who has lost a head of cattle has alone the right to kill the robber, 
as it is but fair that he should have a chance to recoup himself. In such 
cases it is rare for help to be requested, save from a brother or blood re- 
lation, who helps to make the seda. 

Of the various panther-hunts in which I was more or less interested, I 
will only describe one, because it was probably the last I shall ever take 
= in. One morning cousin Brahim came to the sriba. He seemed to 

in a remarkably bad temper, and it was some time ere we learned that 
a panther had killed his two calves, and hence their mother would not 
allow herself to be milked, as all Arab cows do under similar circum- 
stances. Everybody understood that a poor man like Brahim could not 
endure such a loss, and his relatives, Abdallah and Ali, agreed to lend 
him a cow apiece till his own had calved. This promise freed him from 
a great anxiety, and his frowning brow gradually grew smooth. 

Brahim was advised to lay wait for the panther, for which pan an 
oak growing on the skirt of the thicket just below his gourbi offered a 
first-rate chance. Here he was to lay the dead calf which the —- 
had left behind, as it was more than probable that the brute would return 
for it at nightfall. In this way, if fortune favoured him, he could amply 
repay his loss by the value of the skin and the head-money given by go- 
vernment, Brahim desired nothing better, but was forced to confess that 
for the moment he had neither powder nor lead, which was often the case 
with him, and I was in a position to help him. He could now depart 
with a glad heart, for, on the one hand, his relations had helped him over 
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the loss of his calves, and, on the other, he had received from me the 
means to repay himself if he had any luck, and he left us, happier than 
he had come, to prepare his nocturnal ambush. 

Early the next morning he came to inform us that the panther had 
come on the last night, when it was quite dark ; although he could 
hardly see it, he fired, but could not see or hear the slightest thing after 
the flash of his gun. On this morning, however, he had perceived that 
the brute had lost a deal of blood, and had entered the large blackberry 
thicket above the well head. It could not be driven out, though, with- 
out a dog, as no man could venture in, and hence he thought that he 
might be allowed to take Shab with him, who was alone capable of facing 
the panther. Shab was a cross between an Arab sire and a fox-hound 
dam ; he had acquired a great reputation in the tribe through his nose, 
his great courage in the chase, and his unwearied patience. He was now 
old, however, and had hardly any teeth left; he was also so much tor- 
mented by rheumatism, that he often could not leave his lair for a week 
together. At the same time, he was so thin that all his ribs could be 
counted, and he ate so Jittle that it was difficult to understand how he 
kept alive. For all that his master kept him, and he was treated most 
mercifully by everybody; which may be regarded as an exceptional case 
in a country where a dog is thought to be unclean, and very rarely has a 
name of its own. 

After ample reflection it was resolved to take the poor veteran with 
them, but to carry him to the panther’s lurking-place, so as to spare his 
strength as much as possible. Taieb took him in his burnous, and the 
party, consisting of him, Ali, and Brahim, and a young neighbour, set 
out. Although I should have gladly joined them, it was impossible on 
this occasion, as I had caught a violent cold, and was consequently obliged 
to take care of myself. At mid-day all the men, with the exception of 
El Beschir, who had been left in the forest, returned to the sriba. They 
soon convinced themselves that the panther had not yet left its lurking- 
place, and for several hours made every effort to get a sight of it. The 
dog advanced boldly, and by its barking announced every change of 
position on the part of the enemy; the latter, however, must have been 
severely wounded, and have had great difficulty in moving, as it had not 
been as yet induced to quit the thicket either by the barking of the dog 
or the united shouts of the hunters. Our sportsmen swallowed a hasty 
meal, and then returned to continue their interrupted hunt. They did 
not forget, though, to take with them a good lump of unleavened bread 
and a handful of dried figs for poor El Beschir, who had sacrificed his 
dinner to his love of the chase. The panther was still there, but had 
moved about fifty yards lower down the valley to a similar thicket, 
where Shab soou detected it. The men now climbed up adjacent 
trees, whence they disquieted the panther with gun-shots whenever the 
active dog announced to them the spot where it was. Evening set in, 
however, ere they had advanced a single step, and they were just going 
to descend the trees and return home, when dog and panther uttered a 
furious cry simultaneously, after which all became still again. Poor Shab 
had indubitably fallen a victim to his courage. All hurried up to look 
for him, and were beginning to doubt about ever seeing him again, wheu 
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he was at last found lying bleeding under a rock, and making fearful 
efforts to get up. He had a frightful bite in the back, which must 
have totally lamed him, for he was incapable of rising on his | 
Taieb wrapped him in his burnous and bore him to the sriba, shientthe 
died during the same night. A council was held there, too, and it was 
resolved to pursue the wild beast on the next morning, as it could not 
possibly hold out much longer. This resolution was confirmed on hear- 
ing that several men who had come across the Dmel-Bes-Bes during the 
day had expressed their intention of joining in the panther-hunt. 

The report of our dangerous chase had probably spread through the 
whole tribe, for on the next morning five men arrived from Filfila to help 
us, and brought the news that we should find at Brahim’s gourbi several 
more who had arrived with the same object. The most unpleasant thing 
was that one of the latter had brought with him a young Rounic, the 
brother of the proprietor of the marble quarries at Filfila, who had a 
great inkling to appropriate the hide of the shot brute, to which nobody 
but Brahim had a legal claim. As it had been arranged, however, 
between Brahim and myself that the panther should belong to me, for 
which I promised to hand him over the head-money, the uncalled-for 
interference of the young sportsman was not at all pleasant to me, and 
hence I resolved, ill though I was, to join im the day’s sport, for the sake 
of foiling his manceuvres. Abdallah, who could only applaud my reso- 
lution, confirmed me in it by explaining that my presence must neces- 
sarily put a stop to the demands of the Rounic, which our people would 
not dare to resist. I need not take any active part in the chase, and he 
would remain with me for fear of any accident. We consequently started, 
and proceeded to Brahim’s house, where we intended to join the others. 

When we arrived there, we learned from Brahim’s wife that the men 
of Filfila, yielding to the young Rounic’s impatient pressing, would not 
wait our arrival, but set out at once to look for the wounded panther. 
One of them had brought a dog with him, whose barking we could hear 
every now and then. We therefore went down, without delay, into the 
gap of the M’dalles, where we found most of our new comrades sitting in 
trees, while the rest were standing round the scrub, in which the dog in- 
cessantly gave tougue. Our men reproached the others for beginning 
the hunt without awaiting their arrival; but Abdallah considered that this 
was no time for long arguments, and ordered them to take their places 
without delay, as the wild beast might burst forth at any moment. They 
consequently posted themselves as well as they could, some on trees, and 
others behind rocks, while I and Abdallah sat down on the sloping bank 
of the stream, whence we could watch most of the hunters. Two hours 
passed, during which the Arabs spared neither their powder nor their 
voices, and the dog barked himself hoarse, without the panther stirring 
in the least, so that several of the men came down from the trees for a 
change of position. The Rounic, who did the same, unpacked his game- 
pouch and began eating his lunch, which he did with the greater eager- 
ness, because, encouraged by the long waiting, he was beginning to think 
this sport less dangerous than he had supposed it. He had scarce begun 
eating, however, when a marrow-piercing roar, accompanied by a timid 
dog’s yell, announced that the beast was about to change its position. 
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This produced no other effect on the hunters standing below than that 
of drawing closer together; but the Rounic seemed to feel unhappy, for he 
left his ham and wine-bottle behind him, and climbed up his tree again 
with the speed of a hunted cat. 

The panther had merely gone about fifteen paces nearer the stream, 
and here defied, for nearly an hour, all the insults which the Arabs offered 
it, both with gun and tongue. Abdallah began to grow impatient, and 
called to the nearest men that they ought to try and get a peep at the 
brute, which would not be dangerous, as its serious wound and the three 
days’ fasting must have awfully weakened it. Only in this way could 4 
hunt, which had lasted too long already, be brought to a speedy termi- 
nation. The Arabs perfectly coincided with him but could not settle 
among themselves who should venture the experiment. The brave Ab- 
dallah, to whom this consultation appeared too lengthy, suddenly made up 
his mind. He doffed his upper clothing, tucked up his shirt, and stood 
unexpectedly among them. After giving them various instructions, he 
cautiously advanced, and the dog, encouraged by his example, showed 
him the exact spot where the panther lay. Ere long we heard a shot, 
and Abdallah’s exultant cry of “‘ Have we got you at last, you unbeliev- 
ing son of an unbeliever?’’ Upon which all the hunters rushed up and 
wasted various shots on the lifeless brute. 

As I did not wish for any disagreeable discussion with the uninvited 
hunter, I went at once by the shortest route to the sriba, whither all the 
rest speedily followed me with their booty. I learnt there that the young 
man wanted to purchase the panther of Brahim for a hundred francs, 
but the offer was declined, with the intimation that it was already dis- 
re of. I regaled the boasting sportsmen, each of whom pretended he 

d effected a great deal in killing the panther, with couscousson, and 
divided forty francs among them; Brahim received, in addition, an order 
on the vil commissary of the district, who would pay him the head- 
money allowed by government. In this way all demands were satisfied, 
and the sportsmen returned home in good spirits. My Arab friends, un- 
fortunately, were obliged to give up eating the otherwise most welcome 
flesh, because it was not killed according to the ritual, and therefore, 
according to their notions, was unclean ; I, however, roasted some ribs, 
which were not bad, in spite of the animal’s lengthened fast. The skin, 
with the head and claws attached, was carefully prepared, and at this 
moment forms the principal ornament of my rooms at Oxford. 

The Barbary lion does not differ materially from the Felis Leo of the 
elder naturalists, and is called by the Arabs sf Seid; the panther is also 
of the genus described by Linnzus under the name of Felis Pardus, and 
is called by the natives El N’mir. 








